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Note on Transliteration 


In the preface to Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence includes a series 
of editor’s inquiries and his responses, among which appears: ‘Slip 20. 
Nuri, Emir of the Ruwalla, belongs to the “chief family of the Rualla”. On 
Slip 23 “Rualla horse”, and slip 38, “killed one Rueli”. In all later slips 
“Rualla”.’ To which Lawrence replied: ‘Should have also used Ruwala and 
Ruala.”' 

Unfortunately, most authors dealing with the Arab world do not have 
Lawrence's reputation, and editors and publishers (not to mention book 
reviewers) can, and should, demand consistency. We have adopted a com- 
bination of the Middle East Studies Association transliteration system and 
common usage. Medial ‘ains’ have been designated ’, but initial ones are 
unmarked; we have not marked long vowels or utilized the dot below 
convention to distinguish between ‘seen’ and ‘saud’ and other similar 
consonants. Where a number of variants exist, we have simply chosen what 
appears to be the accepted spelling. Thus, the Dhofari town thmryt, desig- 
nated as Thamarit on older Omani maps and the US Geological place- 
names list, is now Thumrait. For common place-names, such as Dhofar 
(not Zufar) and Muscat (not Masgat), we have used common spellings 
rather than a transliteration. 
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1. T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1938), 
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Introduction 


This book is a study of the sultanate of Oman during the reign of Sultan 
Oaboos b. Sa'id Al-Sa'id covering the period from the palace coup of July 
1970 establishing the Oaboos regime to the issuing of the basic statute or 
constitution of November 1996. In examining the political, economic, and 
social change that has occurred in Oman during the past 25 years, there 
has been a tendency, actively promoted by the Omani government itself, 
to emphasize the personal direction of Sultan Qaboos in the ‘renaissance’. 
Even a recent excellent study by Carol Riphenburg, Oman: Political 
Development in a Changing World,' falls within this interpretation. While 
other recent studies on Oman have sought to downplay this focus on the 
central role of Qaboos, most notably Ian Skeet’s, Oman: Politics and 
Development,’ there has not been any attempt to provide an analytical 
framework for Oman’s development under Qaboos. This was a particular 
weakness of co-author Calvin H. Allen, Jr’s Oman: Modernization of the 
Sultanate, although that book was intended as something quite different 
from what the title implied. 

In attempting to place the development of Oman within a broader 
context, the authors have drawn upon the work of three other scholars on 
Oman and the Gulf region. The first is John Peterson, whose 1978 work, 
Oman in the Twentieth Century," argued that Oman’s development through 
the early years of the coup was marked by a high degree of continuity with 
political patterns established throughout the twentieth century. That theme 
is continued in this study. Two more recent works, Jill Crystal’s Oz! and 
Politics in the Gulf: Rulers and Merchants in Kuwait and Qatar’ and F. 
Gregory Gause III’s, Oz Monarchies," while not focusing specifically on 
Oman, have analyzed the development of Gulf states within the context 
of the rentier model.’ Crystal’s historical analyses demonstrates how ‘oil 
revenues [the rent of the rentier state] freed the rulers from their historical 
dependence on the trading families’, and allowed the Al-Sabah and Al- 
Thani to consolidate the authority of the royal family through large bureau- 
cratic structures based on new alliances all designed to distribute oil wealth, 
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and thereby ensure the survival of the regime. Gause focuses on more 
recent events and has expanded the rentier model to include the Saudi, 
United Arab Emirates, and Omani environments and emphasizes the 
independence from domestic opinion in determining political, economic, 
security, and foreign affairs policies possessed by these monarchies due to 
their oil rents. While very useful in providing a general picture of the rentier 
state, Gause, by design, provides only a very sketchy picture of Oman. 

As Gause has pointed out, Oman is often the exception to the rule 
among the Gulf rentier states. Unlike Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the 
United Arab Emirates, Oman is much more than just a city state owing its 
existence to the imperial machinations of nineteenth-century Britain. It is 
also very different from Saudi Arabia, the quintessential ‘tribe with a flag’, 
with its large royal family and even larger oil revenues. Oman is a relatively 
large state with a diverse economy, with settled agriculture, fisheries, a long 
maritime commercial tradition, in which resident foreigners dominated the 
economy, in which tribal leaders were at times as powerful as the ‘reigning’ 
Al-Sa’id sultan in the capital Muscat, and in which the Ibadhi religious 
tradition defined the role of the ruler and state. The very small royal family 
has, since the late nineteenth century, been largely isolated from commerce 
and political power. While the regime faced almost constant challenges 
from tribal leaders in the interior, the royal family itself remained quiescent; 
son succeeded father peacefully, until 1970, and, in fact, the British had to 
compel Taimur b. Faisal (1913-31) to remain sultan until his son Sa'id was 
deemed old enough to rule in 1932. Representatives of merchant families, 
foreign advisers, and a few members of the royal line and a collateral branch 
provided a minimal bureaucracy. 

The first oil exports in 1967 did, of course, bring profound pressures 
for change. The old sultan, who had suffered through 35 years of poverty, 
was, despite his self-imposed isolation in Dhofar, well aware of the effects 
of oil wealth and the rush to prosperity in Saudi Arabia (King Sa’ud b. 
Abdul Aziz deposed in 1964), Bahrain (social unrest in 1957), Qatar 
(Shaikh Ali b. Abdullah deposed in 1960), and Abu Dhabi (Shaikh Shakhbut 
b. Sultan deposed in 1966), and the general bad press that Kuwait and the 
other oil shaikhdoms received throughout the world. Although change 
came, it came too slowly for the Omanis and for the British, and Sa’id was 
deposed in the face of a major insurgency in Dhofar and signs of new 
challenges from northern Omanis. This historical background is the topic 
of Chapter 1. 

Oman’s political tradition before 1970 was marked by the paternalistic, 
minimal, and isolated regime of Sultan Sa’id b. Taimur against an Ibadhi 
tradition of an imam selected through consultation and consensus. Both 
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traditions recognized the importance of Islam and tribalism and, in that 
regard, were “traditional governments. Chapter 2 analyzes political evo- 
lution since 1970 with the development of the bureaucracy, the legal 
system, and representative institutions. Gause has characterized the 
political systems of Gulf monarchies as consolidating the authority of both 
the government, through expanded state apparatus, and the royal families, 
through political positions. Furthermore, political change has come from 
the top down with the government implementing policies without refer- 
ence to the citizens. On the surface, Oman would seem to fit this rentier 
model. However, upon closer examination, the sultanate political system, 
although greatly expanded, draws more heavily on the sultanic tradition of 
paternalism. As the government began to develop under Oaboos and the 
regime sought to play a much more active role in society, the merchant class 
and tribal elites rose to prominence as the government required the 
administrative and international experience of the commercial class and 
the social allegiance that tribal leaders possessed. Also, one must question 
the expansion of the authority of the royal family whose functions have 
been relegated to largely ceremonial posts or those like defense in which 
the sultan continued to dominate. On the surface, political decisions are 
top-down, although here too internal pressures cannot be ignored as a 
motivating factor in the formation of ‘representative’ institutions, and the 
evolution of these bodies has come through the functions assumed by them 
rather than bestowed upon them by the sultan. 

Defense is the focus of Chapter 3. Oman is unique among the Gulf 
monarchies in that it is the only state to face internal military resistance to 
the regime, although it must be understood that the Dhofar war predated 
the coup of 1970 and in large part motivated the change in government. 
The Dhofar war played a critical role in defining both Sultan Qaboos and 
the nature of Omani development. By inclination, training, and, most 
probably, belief, Qaboos focused almost entirely on military affairs through 
most of the 1970s. The victory made him a national hero. Defense issues 
remained the principal focus of Qaboos, and it would appear that in this 
arena he met with little restraint from either the general population or the 
elite. However, here too the forces of pre-coup and pre-oil patterns of tribal 
make-up, British preponderance, and royal family continued to play an 
important role, especially with regard to the organization and leadership 
of the armed forces. 

It is in the economic sphere that Oman departs most dramatically from 
the rentier model. In Chapter 4 we turn our attention to planning, finance, 
and the overall business environment in Oman since 1970. The rentier 
model would predict that the state would dominate the economy, with the 
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traditional merchant class displaced by the bureaucracy and royal family; 
but Oman followed a quite different pattern whereby the traditional elite 
managed to maintain a firm grip on the politics of the economy. This is 
most evident by the dominant role that merchant families, such as the 
Zawawis, Zubairs, and Sultans from the old regime, have played, especially 
since 1974, at all levels of the economy, beginning with the state planning 
apparatus, through financial institutions, and down to business operations. 

This theme is continued in Chapter 5 with a discussion of natural 
resources and industrial development. Petroleum fueled the Omani renais- 
sance and remains the principal source of revenue; Oman has that in 
common with all Gulf rentier states. However, this wealth, free of internal 
constraints, did not bring either royal family domination or an all powerful 
state apparatus. The state sought to monopolize the principal source of 
rents, that is petroleum, but even in this area government operated in very 
close partnership with the merchant elite, in particular the Shanfari family 
of Dhofar. Furthermore, outside the petroleum sector, the government 
tended to rely on the private sector so that minerals, agriculture, fisheries, 
and industrialization remained firmly in the hands of the traditional 
merchant elite. 

The one area that government dominated and where Oman most 
closely fits the rentier model is in the service sector of the economy. 
Education, health, social services (water, electricity, housing), and trans- 
portation all remained firmly under the control of the government. The 
question that arises in this regard is whether this is due to the desire of 
government to lessen the influence of the traditional, in this case tribal, 
elite, or to the unwillingness of the traditional commercial elite to partici- 
pate in this sector of development. This matter is discussed in Chapter 6. 
What is most intriguing in this arena is the role that the tribal elite played 
in the administration of social programs. In some respect, the distribution 
of social services came not from the state but from the same old tribal 
hierarchy that dominated in the pre-oil era. Rather than being entirely 
dependent on government largess through the granting of subsidies, these 
groups developed independent sources of revenues and job creation that 
strengthened their traditional status within the society. Their leverage was 
the tradition of opposition to the regime and the fear of tribal uprising. 

In Chapter 7 we turn to foreign affairs where aspects of sultanic pater- 
nalism and rentier status mix. The driving force behind Omani foreign 
policy is Sultan Qaboos and his interpretation of the state’s national 
interest. This interpretation is guided by a historical legacy of semi- 
independent foreign policy and extensive past contacts with India, Africa, 
and the west, particularly the UK. As a result, the regime feels confident 
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in leading Oman into foreign policy relationships, such as the “military” 
alliance with the United States or diplomatic contacts with Israel, that its 
citizens and Muscat's neighbors might consider premature. Rentier status 
is also a factor in the economic dimension of foreign policy Much of 
Oman's policy is devoted to expanding economic contacts with other oil 
and gas producers. Recent agreements with Kazakhstan, India, Pakistan, 
Thailand, and Korea are designed to ensure a market for Omani oil and 
gas, promote foreign capital investment in the sultanate and thereby ensure 
Oman a profitable return on its resources. 

This study ends with the promulgation of the “Basic Statute of the State’ 
in November 1996, announced as part of the celebrations of the twenty- 
sixth National Day. Symbolically, of course, the ‘constitution’ provides a 
convenient stopping point. However, given the recent development of an 
expanded state consultative council, significant changes in economic plan- 
ning and commercial operations, and the promulgation of wide-ranging 
social legislation, 1996 would appear to mark more than just a symbolic 
date as Oman appears to be undergoing a significant change in its 
development. 
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The Reign of Sa'id b. Taimur and the 
Beginnings of the Modern Omani State 


Conventional wisdom, which has become state ideology in Oman, is to 
consider the July 1970 coup which established the reign of Oaboos b. Sa'id 
a turning point in the history of the sultanate; it marked the nahda or 
renaissance of Oman from the dark ages of the reign of Sa'id b. Taimur 
(1932—70). The terminology is interesting as the leaders of the late 
nineteenth/early twentieth century restoration of the imamate in Oman 
also referred to their movement as a nahda.’ It is also an overstatement of 
the situation for, while change certainly came to Oman in 1970, there is a 
very high degree of continuity between the reigns of father and son, both 
in the personalities of the two sultans and in their approaches to govern- 
ment. These similarities tend to be obscured by the characterizations of 
Sa’id by many of the expatriates who were employed by him and whose 
advice he often ignored. David Smiley, the commander of the Sultan’s 
Armed Forces in the late 1950s, claimed that Sa’id ‘maintained a rule of 
narrow and puritanical autocracy, determined to preserve his country from 
the contamination of modern ideas’.? John Townsend, who worked for 
both Sa’id and Qaboos, characterized Sa’id’s reign as ‘worthy of the most 
dedicated disciple of Machiavelli.’ Ian Skeet, an oil company employee in 
the late 1960s, described the sultan as the ‘epitome of an English Victorian 
paterfamilias, rigid, upright, uncomplicatedly confident that only he knows 
what to do at what time in the best interests of his family, steering his 
people, like children, along the path ordained forthem' in what represents 
perhaps the kindest condemnation of the sultan’s 38-year reign. 

Sa’id’s own view, related to Wendell Phillips in 1958, was, ‘Certain 
conditions in Oman inherited from the past are not really my fault, and if 
I do not have the funds to change these conditions where change is desired, 
it is still not my fault; if, however, I do have the means and do not improve 
my people and my country then I should be ashamed.” This is a fitting 
evaluation of Sa’id’s reign which can be divided into three distinct periods: 
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1932-52 when the sultan made some attempt to improve conditions in his 
country independent of British interference and within the limitations of 
a meager revenue base; 1952-58 when international forces centering on 
oil lead to the unification of the country but at the expense of Sa’id’s 
financial and political independence; and 1958-70 when the embarrassed 
and bitter sultan became the Sa’id of Smiley and Townsend and may have 
earned some degree of shame for not improving the lot of his people. 


SAID B. TAIMUR AL-SA’ID 


Sa’id was born in 1910, the second son‘ of Taimur b. Faisal Al-Sa’id, who 
became sultan on the death of his own father in October 1913 and whose 
reign was characterized by humiliating defeats at the hands of the resurgent 
tribes of the interior under the imamate of Salim b. Rashid al-Kharusi 
(1913-20) and Muhammad b. Abdullah al-Khalili (1920-54), the Treaty 
of Sib recognizing tribal autonomy in interior Oman, and British-imposed 
financial and political reforms. From 1922 to 1927 Sa’id attended the 
secondary school at Mayo College, also known as the College of Princes, 
in Ajmeer, India, the training ground for those Indian princlings preparing 
for life in British India’s pseudo-independent feudatory states. Upon his 
return from India, Sa’id went off to Baghdad for a year’s study of Arabic 
literature and history.’ Following his formal studies, Sa’id gained adminis- 
trative experience by attending the meetings of his father’s council of 
ministers, and in August 1929 he became president of the council. Taimur 
resigned as sultan in November 1931 but the British refused to recognize 
the abdication until January 1932. The British then delayed recognition of 
Sa’id until he signed a letter of accession drafted by British authorities and 
pledging his virtual dependence on them. After some delay, Sa’id signed 
the letter on 10 February 1932,° accepting British recognition along with 
the humiliation. 

Despite his miserly reputation, Sa’id was, by all accounts, personally 
very charming with fluency in both Arabic and English and a little Hindi 
and Urdu. Unlike his Saudi and Gulf neighbors, he also had a reputation 
for personal moderation. Townsend described him as ‘a most frugal man 
[who] lived a simple life’, and Wendell Phillips observed, the sultan 
‘owned no Cadillacs, airplanes, or yachts, prefers to drive desert jeeps and 
trucks himself ... has only one wife, his second, who has borne him three 
children’.” Phillips was incorrect on that last account. Sa’id’s first daughter 
had been born to a palace concubine." Sa’id then married a Qara woman 
of the Bait Ma’ashani family, who bore him a second daughter. Sa’id 
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divorced her and married another Bait Ma'ashani woman, first cousin to 
his first wife, in 1936. This woman, who died in 1994, gave birth to Sa'id's 
only son Qaboos in November 1940.” 


THE REIGN OF SAID B. TAIMUR TO 1952 


Sa'id devoted his early years to establishing as much independence from 
the British as possible and that meant gaining control of the sultanate's 
finances. His father’s minister of finance, Bertram Thomas, was not 
reappointed in December 1930 when his contract expired. Thomas had 
been much more interested in establishing a reputation as a desert explorer 
than overseeing Muscat’s finances, anyway,” and Sa’id, as president of 
the council of ministers, managed the budget in the minister’s absences. 
The government of India located another British financial officer, S. E. 
Hedgecock, but he lasted only six months, due largely to British dis- 
satisfaction with the fact that he exhibited too much concern for Muscati 
interests over those of the British, who favored ‘someone with a more pliant 
mind and less aggressive’. The British political agent in Muscat then 
assumed control of finances briefly, but in July 1931 Sa’id became his own 
minister of finance. Sa’id, with a final dose of British advice, cut expendi- 
tures in education and a proposal to electrify Muscat and Matrah, and 
balanced the budget and kept it balanced, this despite a prolonged drought 
in Oman and the worldwide depression that resulted in declining revenues 
from both customs and the zakat on produce brought into Muscat from 
interior Oman. Thereafter the sultan rarely sought British financial advice, 
especially once the 100,000 rupee ‘arms subsidy’ from the British govern- 
ment ended in 1935." 

A further sign of the sultan’s new-found independence came in 1937 
when he set out on a world tour, despite British opposition. The trip 
included a visit with his father in Japan, a transcontinental trip across 
the United States culminating in an official visit to President Franklin 
Roosevelt and state dinner at the White House, and a state visit to the 
United Kingdom before returning to Muscat in 1938. The experience 
invigorated the sultan for, as Paul Harrison, an American missionary doctor 
in Matrah, observed, Sa’id came home ‘filled with ambition to make some- 
thing better of his country. Already the government offices show much 
improvement, and there is a fine school building going up.” 

The improvement of the government mentioned by Harrison included 
an overhaul of the sultanate’s administration. In this reform Sa’id com- 
bined the trappings, if not always the reality, of a modern ministerial 
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government within the context of Oman’s Ibadhi religious principles and 
the traditional role of the sultan as a mediator in tribal politics. Two other 
important characteristics also emerged during this period. One that often 
struck western observers as, at best, idiosyncratic, involved a division of 
activities that seemed to be related among different offices. Sa’id also 
adopted a practice of placing members of the royal family in largely 
ceremonial positions in the administration while the sultan held real 
authority. 

These reforms actually began before the world tour when Sa’id replaced 
the British-dominated, largely ceremonial council of ministers with three 
offices: finance, which the sultan controlled himself; internal affairs, under 
the wali of Matrah and the sultan’s uncle Hamad b. Faisal Al-Sa'id: and 
justice, administered by the only holdover from the old council, Zubair b. 
Ali al-Hutti, a Baluchi who had been appointed because he was the only 
member of the council who could read and write. When Zubair retired 
to become Sa’id’s personal adviser in 1936, Ismail b. Khalil al-Rassasi, a 
Palestinian schoolteacher who had arrived in Muscat in 1928 to serve as a 
tutor to Sa’id and had been slated to become headmaster of the school 
before it was cut from the budget, assumed control of the office. 

The changes introduced after the tour retained the basic structures 
established in the 1930s but broadened the role of the government. Sa’id 
continued to control the purse strings, and finances were generally well 
organized with the publication of a customs manual in 1942 which defined 
procedures and also spelled out taxation policies.” Several Indian special- 
ists assisted Sa’id in these endeavors. Through the late 1930s Malik Duli 
Chand served as director of customs and revenue. When Malik left Muscat 
in 1941, Maqbul Hussain became the finance officer whose principal duty 
was to keep accounts and not approve any expenditures, and Pradhan 
Singh became director of public works. Both had gained experience in the 
Indian Civil Service while posted to the British consulate in Muscat. An 
Egyptian Copt, Iskander Effendi, served as director of customs." Sa’id 
kept the budget in balance through the early 1950s with an income at about 
Rs645,000 per year, drawn largely from customs revenues, the zakat tax on 
dates from the interior, a British subsidy of Rs86,400 (the Zanzibar sub- 
sidy), and miscellaneous fees. Sa’id maintained a simple fiscal philosophy: 
don’t spend what you don’t have. 

Sa’id abolished the office of legal affairs in 1939 and turned the 
administration of justice over to the gadis and the Shari’a courts under the 
interior affairs office. Despite British charges that the gadis were corrupt,” 
the system provided effective justice.” Sa'id often appointed gadis from 
the interior, most notably Saif b. Hamad al-Aghbari and Ibrahim b. Sa’id 
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al-Ibri who both possessed impeccable Ibadhi credentials and both served 
as chief gadis in Muscat, to serve in towns under his control.” More 
important issues, especially disputes within tribes, would be handled by 
tribal shaikhs, while walis mediated inter-tribal disputes. The sultan, in his 
traditional role as the final arbiter in all disputes, handled pressing legal 
matters on an ad hoc basis. 

Hamad b. Faisal proved to be an unfortunate choice as minister of the 
interior, and in 1938 the Libyan Ibadhi scholar Sulaiman al-Baruni served 
briefly in the position. However, in 1939 Sa'id appointed a new minister 
of the interior in Ahmad b. Ibrahim Al Bu Sa'id, a member of the Oais 
collateral branch of the ruling tribe and an important tribal dignitary in his 
own right operating from his family's traditional center of power in al- 
Hazm. Characterized by Hugh Boustead, the sultan's director of develop- 
ment in the late 1950s, as “a most impressive and dignified figure” and 
“probably the most conscientious and hard-working official that the sultan 
ever was likely to have’,” Ahmad’s ministry oversaw the court system 
(discussed above), administered the walis in the sultan’s territories in 
Batinah, Masandam, and anywhere else in Oman where Muscat could 
claim some authority, and dealt with relations with the imam and tribes of 
the interior. 

Walis (often translated as governors but might be more properly 
understood as ambassadors as these individuals more often functioned as 
government representatives than as administrators) generally came from 
the Al Bu Sa’id tribe, the much larger extended family of the Al-Sa’id royal 
family. The personal tie was certainly an advantage, although it did not 
guarantee loyalty to the sultan as the history of the tribe testifies, and, 
additionally, the Al Bu Sa’id were viewed as neutral in tribal affairs and 
could effectively mediate most disputes. Waliships were also used to 
cement political and tribal alliances or to neutralize the influence of 
powerful opponents, such as the case of Ali b. Abdullah al-Khalili, the 
brother of the imam, who served as Sa’id’s wali of Baushar until his death 
in 1949,” 

Relations with the imam and the tribes were particularly critical during 
the next 15 years as Sa’id sought to assert his claim to sovereignty in Oman 
proper and to secure access to territories in the interior for oil company 
explorers. The sultan actively courted the support of tribal leaders: from 
minor shaikhs, like those of the Dhahirah region around Buraimi, to the 
great tamimahs, most notably Isa b. Salih and Muhammad b. Isa al-Harithi 
and Sulaiman b. Himyar al-Nabhani of the Bani Riyam. Sa’id accom- 
plished this in several ways: by payment of subsidies to tribal dignitaries, 
a practice that put strains on the treasury but that was absolutely necessary 
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given tribal politics; by mediating in tribal disputes, such as that between 
the Bani Bu Ali of Ja’alan and the Hirth in the 1940s; and, during World 
War II, manipulating British-supplied rationed commodities distributed to 
the tribes. Tribal politics could backfire, though, as happened when Sa’id’s 
carefully orchestrated alliance with Muhammad b. Isa al-Harithi crumbled 
around his ears when the young Muhammad died suddenly in 1947, only 
a year after succeeding as tamimah. Sa'id supported Muhammad’s son 
Ahmad against his uncle Salih b. Isa. Salih won and the sultan’s hopes of 
a Harithi alliance faded. 

Ismail b. Khalil al-Rassasi, the former head of the justice department, 
formally served under Sayyid Ahmad from 1939, as wali of Matrah, but 
became a powerful official in his own right. He continued to handle legal 
matters on an ad hoc basis and, as senior wali, supervised, or at least served 
as the channel of communication, between the coastal walis and Sayyid 
Ahmad.” Rassasi later oversaw the curriculum of the school opened in 
1940, a logical duty given his educational background.” 

The one new ministry established by Sa’id was foreign affairs, under 
Sayyid Shihab b. Faisal Al-Sa’id, who was the sultan’s uncle and the highest 
ranking member of the royal family after the sultan and described by Smiley 
as possessing a ‘great black beard, harsh mouth and cold, pitiless eyes”. 
Shihab actually had a rather mixed bag of duties, most of which had 
nothing to do with foreign affairs, as he also served as ‘Ceremonial Repre- 
sentative of the Sultan’, which meant that he held responsibility for 
overseeing matters during Sa’id’s absences from Muscat. Sa’id actually 
retained direct control over foreign affairs, limited to dealing with the 
British political agent (consul after 1948) who, by the 1891 ‘Non- 
Alienation of Territory” agreement claimed responsibility for Muscat’s 
foreign relations. This left the sultanate’s exclave at Gwadur, on the coast 
of Pakistan, as the only ‘foreign’ affair for Shihab to administer. Shihab’s 
other responsibilities included command of the Muscat Infantry (MI — see 
below), supervision of the police and Jalali prison, the administration of 
the Muscat and Matrah municipality, and administration of the school 
(teachers were hired in Lebanon, so education was a foreign affair). 

Sayyid Shihab proved to be unequal to his administrative duties and in 
1945 he lost his position as foreign minister, although he continued to serve 
as Sa’id’s personal representative and retained the responsibilities for the 
issuing of passports, the police, and the prison. Shihab’s son Thuwaini, ‘a 
bright, bespectacled young man with an unusually alert intelligence’, who 
had been educated at the American University in Beirut, became his 
principal assistant. The foreign ministry position remained vacant until 1948 
when the sultan appointed the British civil servant Basil Woods-Ballard 
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who served until October 1953 when Neil Innes assumed the duties. Under 
Woods-Ballard and Innes the ministry retained the MI, the municipality, 
the school, and Gwadur. One of the principal assistants at the foreign 
ministry was another member of the royal family, Sayyid Faisal b. Ali Al- 
Sa'id, who served as translator as well as the Arabic instructor at the school.” 

Dhofar, although technically a province administered by a wali, func- 
tioned as an independent entity under Sa’id, who even issued separate 
coinage for the area. Its wali, Hamud b. Hamad al-Ghafri, had equal status 
to both the interior and foreign ministers and reported directly to the 
sultan. Hamud claimed a very close relationship to the sultan, almost as a 
brother or surrogate father. He had been sent by his father, a gad in interior 
Oman, to work for Sultan Taimur, and, in 1922 when Sa’id went off to 
India, Hamud, then aged 30, accompanied the 12-year-old crown prince 
as his guardian.” The relationship continued until the overthrow of Sa’id 
in 1970. 

Sa’id seems to have had a limited interest in military affairs during this 
early period of his reign. In fact, the sultan’s desire to cut military spending 
in the 1930s had been a major source of irritation to the British, who much 
preferred to keep their clients in debt through high defense expenditures. 
Defense needs during the prewar era were minimal and based on a com- 
bination of tribal levies in time of specific need, arrangements with specific 
tribes, such as the Bani Umar, Bani Kalban, and the Hawasina, to provide 
askaris for guard and police duties, and the more ‘modern’ Muscat 
Infantry. The MI had been organized in 1921 under a British officer 
contracted from India and manned exclusively by Baluchis with head- 
quarters at a former summer palace at Bait al-Falaj, just inland from 
Matrah. Although formally the sultanate’s army, the MI’s functions were 
limited largely to ceremonial duties, guarding the palace, and road 
building. Since both its officers and men were foreigners, it fell under the 
jurisdiction of the foreign ministry. 

The MI did provide a place for Sa’id to keep his two brothers, Tariq 
and Fahr, occupied. Tariq began his tour of duty with the MI in the late 
1930s before being sent off to the Indian Police Academy in Vellore, after 
which he served in the Indian police and as an officer in the Indian army 
on the Northwest Frontier during World War II. Rather than appointing 
him to the army upon his return to Muscat in 1945, Sa’id employed him 
in the municipality. As for Fahr, following an educational career that included 
Mayo College and the Indian Military School in Dehra Dun, he obtained 
a commission in the Pakistani army in 1948 and received further training 
with the Baluchi regiment in 1949 before returning to Muscat and the MI. 
His tour of duty proved quite short, however, when, after being suspected 
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of complicity in a September 1950 mutiny of the infantry, he was dismissed 
and packed off to India." The mutiny also served to discredit the MI and 
raise doubts about the loyalty of the Baluchis in Sa’id’s mind. 

The only other major military development to occur during this period 
came during World War II when Sa’id concluded a military agreement with 
the British for the construction of Royal Air Force bases on Masirah Island, 
near Salalah in Dhofar, and at Ras al-Hadd in the Hugf. Pan American 
contracted with the local Khimji Ramdas Company for the construction of 
hangars and barracks while United States Army Air Force personnel staffed 
the bases.” An important consequence of the closer arrangement with the 
British came with the appointment of Leslie B. Hirst as military adviser to 
the sultan. Hirst had no command function. 

Money remained the principal concern of the sultan throughout this 
period as the creation of a modern state required government revenues to 
pay salaries and provide services. Omani farmers produced dates, limes, 
bananas, and other produce; pastoralists raised goats and prize-winning 
camels; and coastal fishermen provided a variety of products for both local 
consumption and export. Unfortunately, first the depression and then the 
war devastated the economy as trade came to a standstill with a resulting 
decline in customs revenues. With no foreign markets, date prices fell, and 
fewer available imports and increased wartime demand brought inflation. 
Sa’id introduced new taxes and received some aid from the British during 
the war, but it provided little respite. A severe drought further aggravated 
the situation and Omani farmers began to move to Zanzibar or India.” 
Sa’id sought to alleviate these problems by commissioning a fisheries 
survey and agricultural surveys in both Dhofar and the Batinah coast 
following the war.” 

One sign of the overall depressed state of the country was the absence 
of modern financial institutions within Oman. Banking and financial 
operations were handled by traditional money changers, who utilized the 
Indian bundi system for most transactions but were well acquainted with 
modern financial operations through Indian banks. The Imperial Bank 
(the British Bank of the Middle East after 1952) sent a survey team to 
Muscat in 1944 but decided that the banking prospects were marginal. It 
was only after the Eastern Bank began to show interest in Oman that the 
Imperial Bank reconsidered a branch in Muscat, but only if it would be 
guaranteed a monopoly on banking services. In July 1948 it obtained a 
contract from the sultan which included a 20-year monopoly.” 

Sa'id's great hope for economic prosperity rested with oil. Oil explor- 
ations began in 1925, but with no success, and the oil companies focused 
their attentions on the richer prospects of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. Sa’id 
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made direct contacts with Standard Oil of California, the parent company 
of the Arabian—American Oil Company (Aramco), but the British, citing 
their 1923 petroleum agreement with Oman in which the sultan promised 
not to award concessions without consulting with the British government, 
vetoed any future cooperation with an American company. This effectively 
limited Sa’id to the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), and in July 1937 the 
IPC subsidiary, Petroleum Concessions Ltd (PCL), obtained two explor- 
ation concessions, one for Dhofar and a second for Oman. Several dis- 
appointing surveys were conducted by PCL along the Batinah Coast and 
in Dhofar, but the one area that they considered to be most promising, the 
Dhahirah, remained closed to them by a combination of the opposition of 
the local tribes, unless they received some form of compensation, and 
Sa’id’s insistence that all money pass through his hands. All efforts ceased 
for the duration of World War II, but the conclusion of the conflict did not 
bring about any changes in Oman. During the period 1947-49 Richard 
Bird and Edward Henderson, the IPC representatives in the Gulf, 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to negotiate directly with the shaikhs, much to 
the chagrin of the sultan who prohibited future negotiations.” Petroleum 
Concessions Ltd continued to conduct surveys in limited areas of Oman, 
now operating as Petroleum Development (Oman) (PDO) after with- 
drawing from the concession in Dhofar in June 1951.” 

While the economy languished, Sa’id’s personal business activities 
expanded. Government contracts were an important source of income, 
and Sa’id, especially during the war years when he received both a 
monetary subsidy and rationed commodities from the British government, 
was one of the few Omanis to have sufficient resources to import food- 
stuffs and manufactured goods. In the conduct of this business the sultan 
established several mutually lucrative partnerships with local merchants. 
Among the most important of these partners was the Hindu merchant 
Gopaldas Khimji, the managing director of Khimji Ramdas, a company 
with a long history of association with the Al-Sa'id royal family.” Khimji 
Ramdas became the principal government contractor, supplying goods to 
the palace and laying the foundations for a large construction operation 
through its contract to build the RAF bases during the war. In the process 
the company obtained monopolies on the distribution of a wide range of 
consumer goods through agency contracts. Another major government 
contractor was the Baharna (an Omani of Persian origins) Nasib Khan b. 
Muhammad, whose responsibilities included loading and unloading cargo 
from ships calling at Muscat and Matrah and serving British naval needs. 
A third business partner, a Saudi from Hejaz, named Abd al-Mu’nim b. 
Yusuf al-Zawawi, became Sa’id’s trade representative in Karachi.” 
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Despite the moribund economy and few government revenues, Sa'id 
did make some efforts to improve conditions within his territories. This 
isa fact that is often understated in studies of Oman, where the not so 
benign neglect of Sa'id's later years is emphasized, as with the ‘dumdum’ 
ceremony whereby the gates of Muscat were locked three hours after 
sunset and the population forbidden to be on the streets without an old- 
fashioned kerosene lantern and not a modern flashlight. The story is true, 
but the more important fact is that communication infrastructure grew 
during Sa’id’s first two decades in power. Sa’id introduced automobile 
transportation to Muscat, and the government paid for the construction 
of a new gate (the one locked in the above story) in 1935 in order to 
facilitate motor traffic. A paved road linked Muscat and Matrah, and the 
government maintained a road between Muscat and the coastal village of 
Quriyat and up Wadi al-Jizzi from Sohar. Paul Harrison described a 
number of examples of the taxi service that joined most of the coastal 
towns.” The country had, since the nineteenth century, been linked to the 
wider world via telegraph, which also joined Muscat and Matrah, as did a 
rudimentary telephone service." 

Most of the government’s development efforts focused on what is now 
called the capital area and came through the Muscat and Matrah munici- 
pality, established in 1938. Hilal b. Badr Al Bu Sa’id first administered the 
municipality, but in 1945 Tariq b. Taimur replaced him and remained in 
charge until 1957.” Tariq, born in 1922 in Istanbul where he attended 
Roberts College, spent three years in Germany before being brought back 
to Muscat in 1937. He then went to India for military training followed by 
a course in public administration in Quetta, India before assuming the 
directorship of the municipality.’ David Smiley considered Tariq to be 
‘by far the most intelligent and able member of the royal family’, and 
characterized Sa’id as being both suspicious and jealous of his younger 
half-brother.“ Under Tariq the municipality successfully managed sani- 
tation, public health, and electricity, and even developed a water system 
for Muscat with the construction of two dams in Wadi Kabir.” 

Education remained largely a community affair with Koran schools 
(kuttab) operating in coastal towns and villages. The kuttab operated at 
three levels. The primary schools, open to students of both sexes from ages 
5 to 12, focused on memorization of the Koran with reading and writing 
as by-products of the process. Wendell Phillips reported on a kuttab in 
Sohar with 36 students, 18 boys and 18 girls.“ Wags or private donations 
supported the schools, and in good years even provided stipends for the 
students, although in leaner years families had to pay for educational 
services. Secondary schools concentrated on religious training for males 
aged 12 to 22. The post-secondary schools trained gadis. Funding for both 
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secondary and ‘college’ education came from the community through the 
profits of the sale of water in the town.” The first government-sponsored 
school, the Sa’idiyyah, opened in Muscat in 1940. It offered grades 1 to 5 
with instruction in Arabic but with English required in the upper grades. 
The American Mission in Matrah operated an elementary school available 
to some 60 boys and girls, including some members of the royal family, and 
the large Indian community in Muscat and Matrah also had its own 
elementary schools.* 

Health care, like education, was rudimentary. In 1935 Dr Paul Harrison 
and his colleagues with the Arabian Mission opened the Knox Memorial 
Hospital in Matrah. Although initially dealing only with general maladies, 
wings for tuberculosis and leprosy opened later.” In 1948 Sa’id donated 
land in Muscat for the construction of the Sharon Thoms Memorial 
Hospital (also known as the charitable hospital), which included a building 
for lepers.” The sultan continued partial financing for the facility while the 
British consulate staffed and administered the hospital." Medical con- 
ditions throughout Oman remained poor with trachoma, hernias, tubercu- 
losis, and ulcerated appendix all common. 

Despite his best efforts, conditions in Sa’id’s domain remained 
dreadful, although probably no worse than much of the rest of the world 
outside of Europe and the United States. During these years the sultan did 
establish certain patterns that were to dominate the whole environment of 
Oman, in many ways down to the present. First, the sultan kept the royal 
family generally at arm’s length, assigning them to either minor positions, 
such as his brother Tariq in the municipality, or to largely ceremonial 
positions which remained under Sa’id’s direct control and watchful eye. 
His closest associates were, like Zubair b. Ali, Hamud b. Hamad al-Ghafri, 
Abd al-Mu'nim b. Yusuf al-Zawawi, and Ismail al-Rassasi, longtime family 
retainers and business partners. Positions of real responsibility generally 
went to members of the collateral branch of the royal family, generally loyal 
and offering no direct threat to the regime. 


SA ID’S TIME OF TROUBLES: 1952-58 


The year 1952 represents a turning point in Sa’id’s career: the promises of 
the 1940s, for independence and financial security, faded quickly due to 
domestic and international events all related in one way or the other to oil. 
The events began with the Saudi occupation of the Buraimi oasis, and 
continued with the oil company’s movement into the interior of Oman to 
begin oil exploration, the expulsion of the imam from Nizwa, and the 
attempted restoration of the imamate in 1957—58. By 1958 Sa'id faced 
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security problems that could only be addressed with outside assistance. For 
the first time in 27 years, the sultan found himself and his country once 
again under the control of the British. 

On 31 August 1952 a Saudi force of only 40 men under Turki b. 
Abdullah b. Utaishan occupied the Buraimi oasis town of Hamasa with the 
full cooperation of its shaikh, Rashid b. Hamad of the Al Bu Shamis tribe, 
notionally subject of Sultan Sa'id. The Saudis then proclaimed their 
authority in all nine villages of the oasis, until then shared by the shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi and the sultan. Buraimi had had, throughout the nineteenth 
century, strategic importance to nearly all of the local leaders, and the 
Saudis had been involved in the area throughout that time.? Oil rather 
than strategic importance motivated the renewed interest in the area, 
however. Aramco believed that the oasis sat on major oil deposits and 
wanted clear access to the area. 

Sa'id responded by marshaling the MI and calling on the tribes to 
liberate the oasis. Even the Imam Muhammad al-Khalili promised to 
support Sa'id in this endeavor and sent his tribal supporters to assist. A 
large force gathered at Sohar under the command of Sayyid Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim to proceed up the Wadi al-Jizzi to Buraimi. Sa'id even joined the 
assembled army to give it his personal blessing.” However, just as the 
campaign was to begin, Leslie Chauncey, British consul in Muscat, under 
orders from a British government being pressured heavily by the United 
States, ‘advised’ Sa'id to delay military action in favor of diplomacy and 
arbitration. Sa’id demanded that Chauncey ‘hand him the message in full 
view of his army and remain at his side while he read it to them, so that 
they would understand that the British Government, not the sultan, was 
responsible for this cowardly withdrawal.“ The sultan dismissed his army 
and returned not to Muscat but to Salalah embarrassed before his own 
people by the show of British authority.” 

Sa’id came to an important conclusion following the gathering of the 
forces, and especially the poor showing of the MI which had even botched 
the royal salute: his independence depended on a strong military force. 
Accordingly, he began to devote both his attention and limited resources 
to a military reorganization and build-up. The first change came with the 
dismissal of the commander of MI in late 1953 and his replacement by Pat 
Waterfield, a retired British army lieutenant-colonel. Under Waterfield’s 
direction the unit became much more effective and restored some of the 
sultan’s faith.“ A second change came with the founding of the Batinah 
Field Force (BFF), a new unit to defend the sultan’s coastal territories. 
The command and organization of the BFF fell to Major Colin Maxwell, 
whose earlier military experience had been in Palestine and Eritrea, and 
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Major St John Armitrage, who had been a military adviser in Saudi Arabia, 
both of whom reported to Sayyid Shihab. Unlike the MI, the BFF followed 
the old tribal levy system being comprised almost exclusively of Hawasina 
tribesmen.” 

While Buraimi festered, Sa'id came under increasing pressure from 
PDO to secure access to the interior, especially the Jabal Fahud area. With 
the MI designed to provide security for the capital area and the BFF aimed 
at Buraimi, Sa’id required additional military strength to meet the com- 
pany’s demands but lacked the financial resources. The sultan convinced 
PDO that it should finance the organization and supply of a new military 
unit. Originally called the Hugf Force, because it would be operating in 
the Hugf region, the unit ultimately became the Muscat and Oman Field 
Force (MOFF). The MOFF differed from both the MI and the BFF in 
that it drew recruits from a variety of tribes selected by the sultan rather 
than just a single tribe or from foreign mercenaries. Like the other units, 
its commander came from Britain and, like the commander of the BFF, he 
reported to the foreign minister. In January 1954, after the first commander 
P J. McGill left in a fit of pique, Percy Coriat, a veteran of the Sudan, 
assumed command with Frank Haugh, an IPC personnel officer who had 
had military experience in Jordan, as his deputy. By March the MOFF 
settled in a base camp at Ras Dugm, under the watchful eyes of Brigadier 
Robert Baird, the commander of British forces in the Persian Gulf but 
serving as a military adviser to the oil company. While PDO geologists 
surveyed the immediate area, the military prepared to launch ‘Expedition 
D.E.F. toward Jabal Fahud.* 

At the same time as the preparations at Ras Dugm, conditions in interior 
Oman underwent some major changes. In early May Imam Muhammad 
b. Abdullah al-Khalili died, to be succeeded by the 35-year-old Ghalib b. 
Ali al-Hina’i’, a compromise candidate acceptable to all of the tribal leaders 
because he was not the candidate of either of the most powerful tamimahs, 
Sulaiman b. Himyar al-Nabhani or Salih b. Isa al-Harithi. The new imam’s 
brother Talib, the wali of Rustaq, contributed to the instability of interior 
politics by establishing ties with the Saudis, a move that raised the level 
of distrust among the tribal leaders, especially Sulaiman. Through the 
summer of 1954 Ghalib and Talib attempted to consolidate their position 
in Oman while the tamimahs tried to maintain theirs. 

Meanwhile, oil company interests, Sa’id’s aspirations, and interior 
politics converged on the Duru', the fractious tribe that controlled the 
territory around Fahud. Edward Henderson,who had been involved in the 
late-1940s explorations in Dhahirah and later in other parts of Oman, 
handled political liaison between the MOFF and the tribes and secured 
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the cooperation of the Duru’ with the sultan.” Meanwhile a dispute 
erupted between the Duru' and the imamate over the city of Ibri, the 
Duru' ‘capital’ located 60 miles north of Fahud. Imam Ghalib b. Ali, 
asserting his authority, appointed Ibrahim b. Sa’id al-Ibri, formerly the 
chief gadi of Muscat for the sultan, as his governor in Ibri! Sa’id protested, 
claiming that since the Duru’ recognized his authority, ‘Ibri was part of the 
sultanate, while the imam claimed Ibri as part of the imamate as they had 
been appointing governors for some time. The fact that Ibrahim b. Sa’id 
served both masters only served to complicate matters even more. 

In the midst of this dispute, Coriat and a 126-man MOFF party along 
with the Duru' shaikhs set off from Ras al-Dugm in September in what 
Omani officials believed to be a simple reconnaissance mission but which 
Coriat and Henderson had planned as the occupation of Fahud. As the 
MOFF moved toward Fahud, the imam threatened to destroy Durw’ 
property in Ibri. The Durw’ faltered, refusing to proceed unless their 
property was protected. This resulted in hectic discussions among oil 
company representatives, foreign minister Innes, the MOFF, and Sayyid 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim, while the sultan remained incommunicado in Salalah. 
Finally, Sayyid Ahmad approved an advance to, although not an occupation 
of, the village of Tan’am (Innes calls it Tawam), five miles south of Ibri. 
Once the force reached Tan’am, however, Ibrahim b. Sa’id al-Ibri sent a 
delegation to the MOFF and promised to turn Ibri over to the sultan, if 
granted safe conduct for himself and his men. Coriat accepted the terms 
and occupied the town. Neither the sultan nor British authorities were 
pleased as this action had disrupted the 34-year-old Treaty of Sib. 

Despite both the sultan’s and the British opposition to the occupation 
of Ibri, neither the imam nor his tribal allies took action, and Sa’id had 
almost a year of quiet. Sa’id spent the time reorganizing his military with 
the establishment of an administrative headquarters at Bait al-Falaj with 
Pat Waterfield, although officially the commander of the MI, acting as chief 
of staff. A Saudi incursion into northern Dhofar in 1954 resulted in the 
formation of a fourth military unit, the Dhofar Defense Force (DDF), 
comprised largely of members of Sa’id’s personal body guard under St John 
Armitrage, who came over from the BFF. This force remained independent 
of the other three and directly under the control of Sa'id. The MOFF 
established a permanent base just outside Ibri, and in December Bill 
Cheeseman, an Indian Army colonel with experience in Eritrea, assumed 
command of the unit as Coriat headed home.” The government also 
established a training facility at Azaiba. 

Oil affairs also occupied the sultan’s attention. While PDO began to 
set up its operations in Fahud, administrative details required attention. 
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In December 1954 Sidney Glencross took up residence in Muscat as the 
company’s representative to the sultan and set about negotiating a conces- 
sion, signed in 1955. Sa’id had also remained interested in the search for 
oil in Dhofar despite IPC’s abandonment of its concession in 1951. 
Accordingly, in May 1952 the sultan awarded a 32,000 square mile conces- 
sion to American archaeologist-cum-explorer-cum-oil man, Wendell 
Phillips. Phillips knew nothing of the oil business and in January 1953 
assigned the concession to Dhofar-Cities Service Petroleum Corporation, 
a jointly owned subsidiary of Cities Service Company and Ritchfied Oil 
Corporation. Dhofar-Cities Service’s first wildcat at Dauka 1 in 1955 
proved to be a dry hole.” 

During the late spring of 1955 a series of events drew new attention to 
political affairs in the interior. First, a border dispute between Oman and 
the shaikhdom of Sharjah near the town of Shinas resulted in both sides 
sending troops to patrol the frontier. No shots were fired, but relations 
with Sharjah remained strained. Then came the discovery of arms ship- 
ments, reportedly originating in Saudi Arabia, being landed on the Batinah 
coast and trucked to the interior in vehicles believed to be coming in from 
Sharjah. Finally, on 26 October the British decided to move on the Saudis 
in Buraimi. The MOFF moved north from Ibri to occupy the village of 
Qabil en route to Buraimi while the Trucial Oman Scouts (TOS) attacked 
the Saudi garrison. The TOS achieved their objective quickly but the 
village of Hamasa continued to offer resistance. The MOFF arrived and 
Hamasa surrendered. Unfortunately, the TOS allowed three of the shaikhs 
who were subject to the sultan safe passage to Saudi Arabia, despite the 
sultan’s order to bring all shaikhs in. Once the sultan’s representative 
arrived in Buraimi, he sent, with the encouragement of Edward Henderson 
who was now attached to the TOS, a group of askaris to occupy the village 
of Dhank. They ran into difficulty and called in the MOFF, although 
without authorization from above. The MOFF occupied Dhank.” 

This proved to be only a prelude to what Neil Innes called the ‘Grand 
Design’, the occupation of the interior. The operation began on 13 
December with 340 men and eight British officers from the MOFF, joined 
by a few officers and specialists from the TOS, and a selection of tribal 
leaders, most notably Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Harithi. The force 
marched from Fahud to Adam with Innes and Sayyid Thuwaini repre- 
senting Sultan Sa'id. By the next day they had reached Firg with only a 
single shot having been fired at them. On 15 December the force received 
word that the imam had fled, and Nizwa fell without incident. 
Meanwhile, Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Harithi deposed his uncle Salih 
b. Isa al-Harithi and brought his men to Nizwa on 16 December. He 
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obtained appointment as wali of Nizwa for his efforts. Unfortunately Salih 
b. Isa, like Imam Ghalib, escaped. 

While the MOFF proceeded virtually unopposed to Nizwa, Colin 
Maxwell, Sayyid Tariq (serving as the sultan’s representative), and the BFF 
forces found somewhat different circumstances. The BFF’s assignment 
was to patrol the coast to prohibit resupply of the imam’s forces and to 
block the escape of Ghalib, Talib, and his followers and to advance on 
Talib’s stronghold at Rustaq. The BFF met with strong resistance in Wadi 
Far’ near Rustaq on 13 December and it took until 17 December for 
Rustaq to be occupied. Talib also escaped. 

Within several days of the conquest the whereabouts of the imam and 
his supporters became known. The imam had fled to the town of Ghafat 
where Shaikh Zahir b. Ghusn al-Hina’i’, one of the most influential tribal 
leaders in Oman who had been a strong supporter of the imamate but not 
of Ghalib, held him under house arrest.“ Salih b. Isa al-Harithi and Talib 
b. Ali both escaped to Saudi Arabia. Sulaiman b. Himyar, the other princi- 
pal actor, also made an appearance, coming into Nizwa on 16 December 
to offer his allegiance to the sultan. Government officials ordered Sulaiman 
to remain at his headquarters at Tanuf. 

On 24 December Sa’id arrived at Nizwa after having traversed the 
desert from Salalah. The following day Zahir b. Ghusn, Sulaiman b. 
Himyar ~ described by Morris as ‘a big man with a powerful face ... and 
a triangular gray beard ... My own instinct told me that this fine scoundrel 
should be instantly decapitated, for the good of the sultan and the sterling 
area” — and other tribal dignitaries called on the sultan to offer their 
allegiance personally. From Nizwa the sultan completed a grand tour of his 
territories, proceeding to Ibri, Buraimi, Sohar, and Muscat.“ 

With the unification of the interior and coast, Sa’id seemed to be on 
the verge of a bright future as he launched a new series of programs and 
a government reorganization. Sayyid Ahmad continued in his position of 
minister of interior affairs but moved his headquarters out of Muscat and 
to Nizwa. Sa’id also brought his two brothers into the administration. Tariq 
became governor of the interior, an appointment that a later military 
adviser saw as evidence of the sultan’s distrust of his brother and a form 
of exile designed to keep him away from Muscat.” Sayyid Fahr, now 
returned from India, obtained a similar position in the Batinah. Allfree 
described Fahr as ‘a courtly gentleman’ who ‘lacked Tariq’s force and 
character’ and ‘a bit of a trial for the Governors and customs men he was 
supposed to supervise; but he was useful and energetic’. The military 
reorganization included the formal appointment of Pat Waterfield as chief 
of staff with Frank Haugh replacing him as commandant of the MI.” 
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Finances remained a problem especially after the British ended the 
‘Zanzibar subsidy’ of MT$40,000 per year in 1956.” This came at a time 
when the social needs of the sultanate were greater by virtue of the inclu- 
sion of the interior, which was even less developed than the coast. Despite 
the limitations, Sa’id did begin to consider development, and in 1956 
ordered the opening of medical dispensaries in Nizwa and Sur. The 
government also sponsored the first school outside of the capital area in 
Sur. Then, in March 1957, Sa’id invited a British agricultural expert to do 
a survey." 

Sa’id’s actions were predicated on his hope of future oil wealth. News 
on that front was not particularly encouraging. Dhofar-Cities Service did 
strike oil at Marmul 2 with 2,000 barrels per day in August 1957. The high 
viscosity of the oil made it too expensive to operate, however, and Cities 
Service abandoned it.” PDO had even worse luck. Its first test well at Jabal 
Fahud in January 1956 came up dry, and PDO abandoned the site in May 
1957. Meanwhile, in the summer of 1956 company headquarters shifted 
from remote Ras Dugm to Azaiba. PDO constructed an airstrip and cut a 
road through Wadi Suma’il to the oil fields. Unfortunately, the company’s 
bad luck continued with dry holes at Ghaba and Haima.” 

Despite the relative calm in the interior, signs of disaffection began 
to appear, most notably sporadic attacks on oil company operations. 
Sulaiman b. Himyar lived under house arrest in Muscat while the imam 
stayed on as the guest of Shaikh Zahir b. Ghusn in Ghafat, but the other 
notables remained at large. Talib b. Ali recruited Omani laborers in Saudi 
Arabia, where they received some basic military training. Another exile, 
Ibrahim b. Isa al-Harithi, brother of Salih b. Isa, returned to the Shargiyyah 
with plans for revolts to begin simultaneously there and in central Oman 
under Talib in May 1957. The hoped-for uprising quickly collapsed when 
Talib failed to return to Oman on time and Ibrahim actually jumped the 
gun a bit in Shargiyyah. Ahmad b. Muhammad maintained control of the 
Hirth, who ignored the call for revolt. Ibrahim fled to Muscat to make his 
peace with Sa’id, who promptly ordered him to be thrown into Jalali prison.” 

Meanwhile, Talib and a small group of supporters eventually did land 
along the Batinah and made their way through the mountains to the village 
of Bilad Sait. In July Sulaiman b. Himyar made his escape from Muscat to 
his base of operations in Jabal Akhdar. Finally, Ghalib fled Ghafat to join 
his brother and proclaim the restoration of the imamate. The MOFF 
moved an artillery battery to Bilad Sait in anticipation of an easy victory. 
The planners were wrong. Talib proved much better organized than 
anticipated and an Ibriyyin promise to support the MOFF never material- 
ized. After a week of skirmishes, the MOFF had to fight its way back to 
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its base at Firg. Finding itself outgunned and out manned and with no 
civilian support, the MOFF then retreated to Fahud. The imam's forces 
occupied Nizwa, Firg, Izki, Tanuf, Bahla, and Jabal Akhdar; the MOFF 
succeeded only in holding Ibri. 

Sa'id had no choice but to reguest British assistance. While the 
remnants of the MOFF waited at Fahud for the arrival of British reinforce- 
ments, in the form of a company of British army Cameronians from Kenya 
and a sguadron of Life Guards with Ferret armored cars, the RAF began 
dropping leaflets and striking military targets at Izki, Nizwa, and Sulaiman 
b. Himyar's mountain stronghold in Jabal Akhdar. The MI, along with 
tribal levies under the command of Sayyid Tarig, proceeded up Wadi 
Suma'il to Izki in early August and were reinforced by Royal Marines. 
Muscati, British, and TOS forces then launched a coordinated attack on 
the imam’s territories on 4 August. Firq offered strong resistance but 
by 12 August government forces captured Nizwa. Other towns soon 
followed, except those on Jabal Akhdar to where Ghalib, Talib, and 
Sulaiman fled. 

A guerrilla war then ensued with supporters of the imam sallying forth 
from atop the mountain to mine roads and ambush government convoys. 
In retaliation, the sultan’s forces, under the direction of Sayyid Tariq, 
dynamited Tanuf and Bilad Sait. Although British troops withdrew, the 
RAF continued to offer air support, flying Shakelton bombers from Aden 
and Venom fighters from Sharjah on sorties against the rebel caves in the 
mountain. Planes mounted with loudspeakers also broadcast propaganda 
to the imam’s troops, although to little effect as the rebels complained that 
they could not hear the broadcasts clearly! Sa’id moved quickly against his 
defeated army, ordering the disbanding of the MOFF and relieving Bill 
Cheeseman of command. The remnants of the MOFF and the BFF 
merged to form the new 450-man Northern Frontier Regiment head- 
quartered at Nizwa and under the command of Colin Maxwell. After a 
failed assault on the mountain from Birkat al-Mawz in late August, it 
became clear to all concerned that the sultan’s forces, acting alone, could 
not dislodge the imam. The sultan needed British assistance.” 


SA ID’S REGIME: 1958-70 


In January 1958 a British delegation under Julian Amery visited Muscat 
and negotiated the terms of an agreement, formalized in an ‘Exchange of 
Letters between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the Sultan of Muscat and Oman concerning the 
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Sultan’s Armed Forces, Civil Aviation, Royal Air Force Facilities and 
Economic Development in Muscat and Oman. London, July 25, 1958’ 
whereby the British government promised financial and military assistance 
in exchange for a reorganization of the Sultan’s Armed Forces, under 
British supervision, and a civil development program, also under British 
direction. Despite a 25-year effort to secure his independence of British 
control and a decade after the withdrawal of the British raj from India, 
Sa’id now found himself relegated to a status similar to that of the rulers 
of the old Indian ‘native’ states. A flood of British expatriates assumed 
control of the affairs of his state while he maintained a largely puppet 
administration. In an effort to maintain some semblance of independence 
Sa’id exiled himself to Salalah in April 1958, keeping contact with Muscat 
by radio telephone, telegraph, or letter and allowing visitors only with 
special permission, which he rarely granted. 

Under the ‘Exchange of Letters’ Britain assumed almost complete 
control of the newly designated Sultan’s Armed Forces (SAF). Britain’s 
choice to lead the SAF was David Smiley, a Sandhurst graduate with wide- 
ranging experience with ‘irregular’ forces in Albania and Thailand during 
World War II and staff and diplomatic posts in Europe thereafter. Although 
Smiley officially served Sultan Sa’id, officials in London informed him that 
any order given by the sultan that he considered contrary to British interests 
could be appealed to the foreign office through the British resident in the 
Persian Gulf. Smiley considered his ‘immediate superior’ to be the British 
army’s commander of land forces—Persian Gulf and in his memoir stated, 
‘I was an officer not only of the Sultan but of the Queen, and my first duty 
was to the Queen’.”® 

Smiley assumed command of the SAF in April 1958. The SAF included 
the Muscat Regiment, with Mike Reid replacing Haugh, the Northern 
Regiment, the Sultan’s Air Force, composed of two single-engine Pioneer 
airplanes flown by RAF pilots and used for communication and casualty 
evacuation, the Sultan’s Navy, which consisted of five ships (two harbor 
defense launches, a native boom, and two native dhows),” and an 
intelligence branch under Malcolm Dennison. Sa’id retained control of the 
Dhofar Force and kept Pat Waterfield on as his defense secretary, this 
despite British belief that he bore full responsibility for the military debacle 
of 1957 and demanded that he be replaced.” 

Along with Smiley came British military personnel, assistance, and 
training. The Omani government began to receive a £1-2 million per year 
subsidy beginning in 1958 and continuing to 1967.” The Northern 
Regiment obtained artillery, which was set up at the village of Kamah and 
used to bombard the Jabal, two troops of Ferret scout cars, and a Royal 
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Marine officer and eight sergeants. Another British officer and 25 instruc- 
tors reorganized the training brigade at Azaiba. In an effort to cut off 
supplies reaching the mountains from the coast, Jasper Coates, a retired 
RAF officer with extensive service in Bahrain who had joined the SAF in 
1957, assumed command of a newly organized gendarmerie along the 
Batinah in 1958. The gendarmerie originally comprised a group of 36 
Persian smugglers who had taken up residence in Oman and who were 
employed for the task by virtue of their specialized knowledge of the area." 
Smiley estimated a total of 50 British personnel at all ranks in Oman during 
his term." 

Smiley set about to dislodge the imam and his supporters from Jabal 
Akhdar. Efforts to cut off resupply of the enemy by blockading the 
mountain, government retaliation for mining incidents, such as Sayyid 
Tariq’s destruction of the town of Muti, and, bombing, strafing, shelling, 
and propaganda broadcasts did little to diminish rebel activities. In fact, 
enemy attacks became even more deadly and aggressive when imamate 
forces began receiving heavy American mines from their Saudi supporters 
and started ambushing the SAF and PDO during broad daylight.” PDO, 
which paid much of the bill for the SAF, became increasingly frustrated 
with an army that proved incapable of protecting oil-drilling equipment 
traveling between Azaiba and Fahud. 

When in June 1958 the TOS regiment at Izki withdrew and Smiley 
found himself having to rely on the training brigade, he requested more 
British assistance. He also determined to take a more offensive stance. By 
September British reinforcements, in the form of a squadron of Life 
Guards with Ferret scout cars who were deployed at Nizwa, Izki, and 
Awabi, began to arrive. Then in early October the Northern Frontier 
Regiment reoccupied Tanuf and in November the TOS returned, placing 
a garrison in Yanqul. Jabal Akhdar was completely blockaded. After 
stepped-up military engagements on both sides, the imam requested a 
truce, and for two weeks ambushes and mine-laying ceased. Negotiations 
failed, however, and the fighting resumed. In the second week of 
November government troops discovered an unguarded path up the 
mountain from Hajar, and a week later a squadron of Special Air Service 
(SAS) forces arrived from Malaysia. All was ready for the final assault on 
the rebels.” 

The final campaign began with SAS and MI troops establishing a base 
on the mountain up from Hajar. Ghalib’s forces responded with an attack 
on Tanuf and almost succeeded in expelling government forces. Reinforce- 
ments arrived at both Hajar and the advanced base on the mountain. The 
first pitched battle occurred in late December around the cave complex at 
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Agabat al-Dhafar, but the imam’s forces held firm. Smiley decided to invite 
more SAS forces, and a second sguadron arrived on 12 January 1959. On 
the evening of 26 January SAS forces climbed a lightly guarded path from 
Kamah towards the imam's base at Habib. The assault met little oppo- 
sition, and the imam's troops surrendered. The two other bases at Saig and 
Sharaijah also fell with little resistance. Talib, Ghalib, and Sulaiman 
successfully escaped to the Shargiyyah and from there left the country for 
Saudi Arabia. 

Colin Maxwell assumed administrative control of Jabal Akhdar as 
military governor. The SAF then began a ‘hearts and minds’ campaign of 
rebuilding bombed out houses and water channels, much to the dismay of 
the sultan, who pointed out that he lacked the funds to reward those tribes 
who had supported him. Smiley informed him that the British government 
considered the project to be of ‘great importance’ and he relented.™ 

Despite the military victory and the exile of the principal leaders, mine- 
laying persisted into the 1960s and occasionally spread beyond the Sib- 
Nizwa road to Muscat, Matrah, Bait al-Falaj, and even attacks outside of 
Oman, such as a bombing on the British India liner Dwarka, with Sayyid 
Shihab aboard.” To counter this, the SAF reorganized the gendarmerie in 
1960 into a more formal military unit. Domestic intelligence also became 
a greater concern as the SAF strengthened Dennison’s intelligence agency 
to gather information on terrorists. In 1961 Jasper Coates, transferred 
from the gendarmerie to the Sultan of Oman’s Navy (SON), was assigned 
the task of transforming Sa’id’s ragtag fleet into a more modern estab- 
lishment.” Smiley's tour of duty ended in April 1961," and Hugh Oldman 
succeeded him. Under Oldman the SAF expenditures increased dramati- 
cally with the purchase of Ferret, Commando, and Saladin armored cars 
to form an armored regiment and the upgrading of the air force with the 
addition of two Provost jets and 12 BAC-167 Strikemaster fighters in the 
late 1960s.” 

British domination was not limited only to the military: a series of 
expatriates came to control civilian affairs in Muscat as well. Leslie 
Chauncey, the British political agent in Muscat, retired from the foreign 
office to take up the post of personal adviser to the sultan. Rather than 
remaining close to Sa’id in Salalah, however, Chauncey spent his time in 
Muscat, serving as a kind of governor of the growing foreign community 
in the capital, advising on foreign affairs, and administering the munici- 
pality. Martin Wynn had replaced Sayyid Tariq as the head of the organiza- 
tion,” and in the new European order he remained in charge. Another 
Briton, John Shebbeare, served as secretary for internal affairs, paralleling 
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over financial matters. Neil Pelly became secretary for financial affairs, but 
Sa'id ignored him and utilized the expertise of the managing director of 
the British Bank of the Middle East, Peter Mason, in financial matters.” 

Ensconced in Salalah with only an occasional trip to London, Sa'id 
established an independent diwan or palace staff. His personal adviser 
remained his old friend and business partner Zubair b. Ali, who moved to 
Salalah with the sultan and married a Dhofari wife who bore him a son 
Muhammad. Sa'id's personal secretary, Hamad b. Hamud Al Bu Sa'id, 
served as office manager and scheduled the few appointments the sultan 
accepted.” Abd al-Mu'nim al-Zawawi continued to function as Sa’id’s 
business representative in Karachi and also began to handle Sa’id’s foreign 
affairs. Sa’id’s business interests in Dhofar were handled through the 
Shanfari family. No foreigners served in the diwan. 

Sa’id’s staff in Muscat remained little changed. Sayyid Shihab com- 
bined the jobs of governor of Muscat and personal representative of the 
sultan, although his duties were generally limited to the police and the 
prison. Maqbul Khan ably handled financial administration and also 
assumed most of the duties of the former foreign minister Neil Innes, who 
left Muscat in 1958.” Sayyid Ahmad b. Ibrahim continued to oversee the 
walis, the shari’a courts, and the shaikhs of the interior tribes, with the 
government exercising some control over the tribes by retaining the right 
to confirm tribal leaders, thereby favoring supporters of the regime while 
penalizing opponents. 

Tribal politics were of critical importance. Sa’id solidified his alliance 
with the Bani Hina and the Hirth by confirming Abdullah b. Zahir b. 
Ghusn al-Hina’i’, whose father died in 1958, and Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Harithi as tamimahs of their respective tribes as reward for their support 
against the imam. Sa’id also courted tribal support in other ways. For 
example, Shaikh Abdullah b. Zahir’s two brothers, Muhammad and Ali, 
obtained appointments as walis of Suma’il and Mudhaibi, respectively.” 
Shaikh Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Harithi received even greater attention 
from the sultan, who recognized the shaikh as a kind of viceroy over the 
Shargiyyah region and even agreed not to station any SAF forces in the 
area. To solidify their relationship, Sa'id and Ahmad concluded an 
engagement between Crown Prince Qaboos and the shaikh’s daughter.” 
Conversely, other tribes saw a decline in their fortunes: the Bani Riyam, 
the most active supporters of the imamate, were forbidden to choose a 
successor to their tamimah, Sulaiman b. Himyar al-Nabhani, as the sultan 
sought to play upon the divisions within this large tribe. 

Sa'id's hope for financial independence still focused on oil, although 
through the early 1960s that hope seemed ill-founded. By 1960 PDO’s 
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investment totaled £12 million with nothing to show but four dry holes. 
Furthermore, company officials realized that future discoveries and exports 
would necessitate the construction of an expensive pipeline to the coast, 
either across the far side of the Hajar mountains to the Gulf or across the 
mountains to the Gulf of Oman. With soft oil prices and plenty of oil being 
produced by IPC's fields in Abu Dhabi and elsewhere, a majority of the 
shareholders decided to withdraw from PDO in April 1960.” 

Shell (85 per cent) and Partex (15 per cent) reorganized the company,” 
which continued to explore at Yibal, Umm Samin, Natih, and Fahud. 
Success finally came with the discovery of low sulfur, high salt, moderately 
light (34° API (American Petroleum Institute)) oil at Yibal 2 in September 
1962, and then at Natih (April 1963) and Jabal Fahud (February 1964). 
PDO’s development program focused on Fahud and Natih and the 
construction of field gathering stations, a 280 km pipeline to the coast at 
Saih al-Malih, and a terminal at Mina al-Fahl, west of Muscat, all at a cost 
of £25 million. Oman exported its first shipment of crude oil in August 
1967. The Yibal field went online in 1970, and PDO struck oil in the 
Huwaisa field that same year, as the sultanate exported about 350,000 
barrels per day at $1.82 per barrel. 

Exploration in Dhofar resumed in 1962 when John W Mecom picked 
up the Dhofar concession. Over the next six years, either alone or in 
cooperation with the Continental Oil Company and the Union Oil 
Company of California,” Mecom searched for oil before exercising the 
force majeure clause in the contract and pulling out in 1967 in the face of 
the Dhofar insurgency. PDO assumed control of the Dhofar concession in 
1969. Sa’id continued to award other oil concessions, usually to his old 
friend Wendell Phillips. In October 1965 Phillips obtained an offshore 
concession along the Batinah coast to Ras al-Hadd which he then assigned 
to a consortium lead by Wintershall AG.” Wintershall conducted seismic 
work in the concession and sank one exploratory well, Batinah Marine 1, 
but did little else before 1970. Phillips obtained a second offshore conces- 
sion in December 1965 when Sa’id granted the rights to the coast running 
from Ras al-Hadd to Ras Minji.'” 

In administering petroleum affairs Sa'id sought to maintain some 
vestige of independence from British control, although the British sought 
to exercise control through the exclusive agreement. Leslie B. Hirst, who 
had retired as Sa’id’s military adviser in the 1940s, became secretary 
for petroleum affairs in Muscat in 1965, this despite the fact that he 
had no experience in the oil industry. It really did not matter, however, 
because Sa’id never consulted with him or even gave him a copy of the 
concession agreement, choosing to work directly with Francis Hughes, the 
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managing director of PDO, who regularly flew to Salalah to meet with the 
sultan.” 

Social programs did expand during Sa'id's final decade, although the 
sultan himself, claiming poverty, a claim that had some justification despite 
the 1958 sale of Gwadur to Pakistan for £3 million,” contributed very 
little either financially or philosophically. The British became the principal 
agent of change as the Exchange of Letters required that Sa'id establish a 
development council which the British funded with about £250,000 per 
year during the period 1959-67. Hugh Boustead, a former official in 
Aden, served as director of development from 1959 to 1961 to be followed 
by D. N. Ogram in an office responsible for public works, health, and 
agriculture. Like most of the British officials in Muscat, the director of 
development was in the unenviable position of serving two masters.’ 

Despite the limited funds and general lack of cooperation from the 
sultan, the development office had some notable successes. Road con- 
struction included a route from Muscat to the Shargiyyah via Wadi al- Agg 
and a graded track along the Batinah coast which cut travel time to Sohar 
to only three hours.” Medical services expanded dramatically with the 
opening of some 20 health centers throughout the country. These were 
classified either as hospitals (served by a doctor) or clinics (served by a 
nurse), and were staffed almost entirely by Indians. A mobile medical 
service served the bedouins of the interior. Unfortunately, medical facilities 
provided easy targets for the remnant supporters of the imam, who blew 
up the dispensary in Bahla, blinding the Indian medical assistant. In 
agriculture the department implemented an irrigation scheme on Jabal 
Akhdar” and opened an experimental farm at Sohar which conducted 
research into improved strains of fruit and vegetables most suited to the 
Batinah coast. Service to local farmers tended to be minimal, however, due 
to a lack of funds, the non-cooperation of local officials, and the funda- 
mental conservatism of the farmers. Despite these problems a second 
experimental farm opened in Nizwa. 

Development also occurred outside the British-sponsored develop- 
ment office. PDO operated a hospital providing health care for its 
employees,” and established the Oman Technical and Trade School in 
1967 in addition to a small primary school for the children of its staff 
members.'" Sa’id himself promoted both education and health. In 1959 
the government opened the Matrah branch of the Sa’idi school, to be 
followed by another branch in Salalah. Attendance at the Sa’idi schools 
peaked at around 900 by 1970. The government also sought to exercise 
some control over private schools, and for a time closed the school in Sur." 


The sultan also financed a 22-bed hospital in Salalah, with half of the beds 
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reserved for women,'” and in 1970 brought in a Dutch director of medical 
services.” 

Once oil exports began to flow, Sa'id undertook the first very tentative 
steps toward a more active role in development, a move occasioned by the 
British withdrawal of funding. As early as 1966 the sultan had contracted 
a consultant to formulate a development scheme for the Muscat area, a 
plan which included new government offices, housing for government 
officials, a new post office (Oman assumed control of the post office from 
the British in 1966), a girls’ school, a new hospital in Muscat, and a water 
scheme." Then in January 1968 Sa’id made public his plan for Omani 
development: “The word of Sultan Sa’id bin Taimur, Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman, about the history of the financial position of the Sultanate in the 
past and the hopes for the future, after the export of oil’ spelled out his 
priorities for electrification, water supply, and a new port in Matrah and 
announced the formation of a new development board.'” More con- 
sultants arrived, but they found the sultan very reluctant actually to 
complete any of the announced projects."" A road system for Salalah 
gained approval and a West German company received the construction 
contract.'” Financial prospects seemed so bright that the Eastern and 
Ottoman Bank decided to open a branch in Muscat in 1968." 

Despite the long dreamed of promise of oil wealth and economic 
development, serious problems, both foreign and domestic, continued to 
plague the sultan. Foreign affairs remained under the control of the British 
consul in Muscat, but the 1960s did see some expansion of Omani 
involvement in world affairs. There were several positive developments, 
such as the opening of an Indian consulate in Muscat, a renewal of Oman’s 
commercial treaty with the US in 1958, the ending of British extra- 
territoriality in 1967," and an exchange of letters with West Germany that 
same year beginning the process of establishing diplomatic relations, that 
promised to end Omani isolation. However, Sa’id’s wider contacts with 
the world were negative and probably contributed to his isolation. Most of 
this derived from his old enemy, the Imam Ghalib. With the final defeat 
of the imamate’s forces by 1961, Ghalib and his allies began actively to 
court Arab support for their cause in Egypt and Iraq. In addition to the 
propaganda barrage from Radio Cairo, the Arab League brought the case 
before the United Nations and for the rest of Sa’id’s reign the ‘Oman 
question’ became a regular item on the General Assembly’s agenda. Sa’id 
met with two delegations, but steadfastly refused to cooperate, claiming 
that the whole affair was an internal matter and therefore outside the 
jurisdiction of the UN.” The situation only served to promote mutual 
disdain between Sa’id and his neighbors, whom he regarded as ‘beneath 
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contempt’, while they referred to him as ‘that Indian’, in reference to his 
education and orientation. The only state visit to the sultan in all of this 
time came from Shaikh Zaid of Abu Dhabi.” 

Sa'id's isolation and increased domestic tyranny during the 1960s also 
contributed to his problems. The sultan hid himself away in his palace in 
Salalah and had no contact with the Omani people. Sa’id himself explained 
this as a desire to relieve himself of the embarrassment of being unable to 
satisfy the constant demands for money with which his subjects would 
beleaguer him. This should not be dismissed as mere rationalization. Sa’id 
also refused to allow subjects to leave the country, a policy resulting, no 
doubt, from his experience with the imamate where his opponents found 
ample support in neighboring countries for their efforts to remove him. 
While Sa’id could hide himself away, he could not seal his borders and 
Omani subjects left, mostly for economic reasons, for the more lucrative 
climes of the Emirates, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, and Kuwait. 

One notable exile was Sayyid Tariq who, once the revolt in the interior 
had been quashed, lost both his government position and pension. He 
attempted to make do by setting up a construction company in Muscat, 
but in 1960 left for Abu Dhabi. Then in 1966 the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi 
declared Tariq persona non grata for his anti-Sa'id activities” so he moved 
first to Turkey, taking his son with him, and finally to Germany, where he 
married a German woman.” Those who opposed Sa’id more on political 
grounds, such as his cousin Sayyid Faisal b. Ali, fled to Egypt or the west 
or found their way to eastern bloc countries like the Soviet Union, East 
Germany, and Hungary. 

While Oman experienced the benign neglect of the sultan, Dhofar 
received his constant personal diligence. When Dhofaris failed or were 
slow to pay the regular zakat on their animals, Sa’id imposed a blockade 
on all trade with the coast. The grinding poverty of the region made taxes 
and punitive actions very difficult to bare. Like their northern compatriots, 
Dhofaris began to emigrate to the oil fields and armies of Oman’s Gulf 
neighbors where they came under the influence of the full range of 
opponents to Sa’id’s rule, from the supporters of the imamate to Nasserite 
Arab nationalists of the Movement of Arab Nationalists (MAN). Others 
remained behind and began to organize opposition to the sultan. In 1962 
Musallim b. Nufl, a member of the Bait Kathir who had contacts with both 
imamate supporters and Saudi Arabia, and a small group of followers blew 
up an oil company exploration vehicle and began sniping at SAF detach- 
ments operating in their territory. The sultan’s government responded 
with reprisals that included imprisonments, including that of Musallim, 
- and destruction of water wells. Musallim managed to escape to Saudi 
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Arabia and then to Irag, leaving his band of followers without day-to-day 
leadership. 

Also in 1962 a group of Dhofaris in MAN joined with other exiles to 
found the Dhofar Liberation Front (DLF). Some time later the Organi- 
zation of Dhofari Soldiers (ODS) merged with the DLF and the expanded 
organization opened an office in Cairo and began receiving military 
assistance and training from Iraq. In August 1964? DLF staged a 
successful ambush on an SAF patrol in Dhofar, but several failures 
followed, including the arrest of some 60 DLF members in Muscat and 
Salalah and the Iranian interdiction of arms shipments headed for Dhofar 
in April and May 1965. More government reprisals followed. 

In June 1965 the first DLF congress elected Yusuf b. Alawi, 
representing a Dhofari nationalist philosophy, and Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Ghassani, more pan-Arabist, as part of an 18-man executive council and 
adopted a Dhofari nationalist and separatist program." For the next two 
years DLF military units, based at Arzug, staged small-scale attacks on SAF 
patrols in the mountains, especially along the Salalah-Thumrait road, and 
coastal villages such as Taqa and Mirbat. The SAF successfully blocked 
most supplies coming both by sea and overland from Saudi Arabia.” One 
of the movement’s most daring actions came in April 1966 when a group 
of Qara tribesmen loyal to the DLF but also serving in Sa’id’s bodyguard, 
the Dhofar Force, attempted to assassinate the sultan. Muhammad Sakhi 
Raga, seconded from the Frontier Force Regiment in Pakistan in 1962 to 
replace the Force’s British commander, leaped in front of Sa’id, saving the 
sultan’s life.’ In retaliation, Sa’id ordered that Salalah be sealed off from 
the rest of Dhofar by a barbed wire fence. 

With the establishment of the independent People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen in 1967, the DLF expanded its operations as it had 
a much readier supply of weapons and support. Operating from a new 
headquarters at Hauf and a base at al-Gayda, the DLF occupied the 
Omani towns of Madhub and Rakhyut by August 1969 and then went on 
to gain control of much of western Dhofar. The movement also adopted 
a more Marxist, internationalist ideology, symbolized by the adoption of a 
new name, the Popular Front for the Liberation of the Arabian Gulf 
(PFLOAG), at its second congress at Hamrin in September 1968. This 
leftward shift caused a split within the movement as Yusuf b. al-Alawi and 
Musallim b. Nufl disassociated themselves from the PFLOAG, retaining 
the name DLF, leaving Muhammad al-Ghassani and a 25-member general 
command in control of the revolution.” 

The ideologically purer and, more importantly, better supplied organi- 
zation began a military offensive, dividing Dhofar into a western and an 
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eastern zone, divided by the Salalah-Thumrait road (PFLOAG’s Red 
Line), and the central zone around Salalah. From November 1969 to 
February 1970 PFLOAG concentrated attacks on Thumrait, Salalah, and 
the nearby RAF base, and by March 1970 the SAF had withdrawn from 
most of eastern Dhofar.” The PFLOAG controlled nearly two-thirds of 
the province, and its port at Rakhyut allowed resupply by sea rather than 
the riskier overland route through South Yemen." 

Fearing that Sa’id’s regime would fall in the midst of their withdrawal 
from east of Suez, the British, once again, assumed a more active role 
in the sultan’s affairs. In February 1970 Brigadier Hugh Oldman, who 
had been commander of the SAF, succeeded Pat Waterfield as defense 
secretary and immediately initiated a plan to expand the army by organizing 
new infantry units. The new SAF commander, Brigadier John Graham, also 
recognized that the war could be won by force alone. In March the SAS 
regimental commander John Watts arrived in Dhofar to evaluate the 
situation and proposed a five-point strategy that included the provision 
of medical and veterinary services to the Dhofari tribesmen in addition to 
the more traditional intelligence gathering, propaganda, and military 
operations. Sa’id rejected the whole notion of a ‘hearts and minds’ 
campaign.” 

In the midst of this debate the war threatened to expand to northern 
Oman. In 1969 a group of Omani exiles, some belonging to leftist 
organizations and others just dissatisfied with Sa’id’s reign, formed the 
National Democratic Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian 
Gulf (NDFLOAG) in Iraq. On 12 June 1970 a small group of activists, 
with arms smuggled into the country, attacked the SAF base at Izki. The 
SAF repulsed the attack and all of the participants were either killed or 
captured. Information obtained from the prisoners led the authorities to 
caches of Chinese arms in Matrah, Sur, and Muti.'” 

The attack on Izki served to galvanize opposition to Sa’id, opposition 
that by 1970 involved nearly everyone associated with the sultan, including 
his own son Qaboos. Qaboos spent most of the early 1960s outside of 
Oman. In 1958, after private tutoring in Salalah, he went off to another 
private tutor in England before entering Sandhurst.’ After graduating 
from Sandhurst in September 1962, Qaboos served a tour with the 
Cameronians in Germany. He then took a course in local government, 
and completed his education with a world tour, chaperoned by Leslie 
Chauncey. Qaboos returned to Salalah in 1966, to be placed under virtual 
house arrest by his father. The future sultan remained isolated from 
government affairs, except for occasional briefings by Sa’id’s personal 
advisers, and devoted his time to the study of Islam and Omani history. 
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Personal relationships were limited to a carefully selected group of palace 
officials, most notably the sons of Sa’id’s advisers, a group that included 
Muhammad Zubair, Buraik b. Hamud, and Sa’id Salim al-Wahaibi,’” and 
expatriate advisers such as Qaboos’s former classmate Tim Landon. 
Continued efforts by the sultan’s consultants to include Qaboos in the 
development planning process were rebuffed." Qaboos began to express 
his desire for change, a desire that his expatriate visitors quietly supported. 

Sa’id’s opposition moved on 23 July 1970, in the heat of the summer 
when the sultan’s senior advisers and officials were on leave. Hugh Oldman 
and senior SAF officers coordinated the coup, although no British officers 
participated directly in the overthrow. That was left to Buraik b. Hamud 
al-Ghafri, the son of the wali of Dhofar, who lead a group of Sa’id’s 
bodyguard to the palace. Sa’id, despite being wounded with a self-inflicted 
gunshot in the foot, managed to hold out against the bodyguard, refusing 
to surrender to anyone but a British officer. This was accomplished and 
the deposed sultan received medical attention before being transported to 
London in an RAF plane. The coup remained secret for three days,” so 
as to ensure that Sa’id was safely ensconced in London and in order to 
notify Sayyid Tariq. The British government formally recognized Qaboos 
on 29 July, and the next day the new sultan flew to Muscat, seeing his capital 
city for the first time.'* 
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Omani Political Development 


A distinguishing feature of the rentier state, as demonstrated by Kuwait, 
Oatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, and Bahrain, has been the 
rise in power of the ruling families at the expense of traditional elites such 
as merchants and tribal leaders: what Jill Crystal has characterized as a 
‘trade of wealth for formal power’.' Oman followed a very different pattern 
whereby the traditional elites actually saw an increase in their political 
power following the coup of 1970 as state involvement in both economic 
and social programs increased and the bureaucracy grew. Merchants and 
the tribal shaikhs were not relegated to the accumulation of wealth: their 
expertise and loyalty became necessary to the functioning of the state. Of 
. particular note in the development of the state was the extent to which 
Sultan Qaboos maintained continuity with the ancien régime of his father. 
Although much richer and much more popular than his father, Sultan 
Qaboos demonstrated many of the same personal characteristics of Sa’id 
b. Taimur and through 1996 gathered around him the descendants of his 
father’s regime. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CABINET AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Only the rudiments of a modern state existed when Qaboos took power 
in July 1970; Sa’id’s ‘ministries’ of the interior, foreign affairs, and finance, 
his super-governors in Dhofar and the capital area, and his personal 
advisers in the diwan (palace) muddled through and while the expatriate 
defense secretary played a central role in government, the petroleum 
minister had nothing to do (see Chapter 1). Several issues — the Dhofar 
war and popular expectations of immediate change being most pressing 
— faced the new sultan, who lacked administrative experience and 
had limited contacts with Oman’s political and commercial elite. Sa’id’s 
expatriate advisers, led by the military secretary Hugh Oldman, immedi- 
ately filled the vacuum by establishing an ‘interim advisory council’ with 
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neither formal membership, formal procedures, nor formal mandate from 
Sultan Oaboos.? 

By far the most significant act undertaken by the advisory council came 
in August 1970 when it invited Sayyid Tarig to return from exile in 
Germany to assume the position of prime minister, an invitation offered 
by Hugh Oldman probably before discussion with Qaboos.’ Tariq arrived 
in Muscat in September and began forming a government with ministries 
of health, education, interior, justice, information, social services and labor, 
and economy all established by the year’s end. Sultan Qaboos maintained 
direct control over defense, foreign affairs, finance, and the governance of 
the capital area and Dhofar. Little direct communication occurred between 
sultan and prime minister as parallel regimes emerged. 

It is difficult to judge the basis of the power struggle between Qaboos 
and Tariq. It may have been generational or ideological, although Tariq’s 
often quoted statement in support of a constitutional monarchy seems 
overstated, or just personal ambition. Whatever the reasons, Qaboos and 
Tariq did have very different visions of Oman as demonstrated by their 
appointments during the first 16 months of the new order. Tariq’s cabinet, 
appointed on 16 August 1970, very much reflected the core of opposition 
to Sultan Sa’id b. Taimur. It contained technocrats, such as the minister of 
health Dr Asim al-Jamali and minister of information and social affairs 
Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Ta’i (actually appointed in December), both of 
whom had had administrative experience in the UAE; tribal leaders, such 
as Sa’ud b. Ali al-Khalili in education; disgruntled royals, with Sayyid 
Faisal b. Ali Al-Sa’id in economy (appointed in March 1971) and Sayyid 
Fahd b. Mahmud overseeing foreign affairs (appointed minister of state in 
November 1971). The one link to the old order was Sayyid Muhammad 
b. Ahmad Al Bu Sa'id, the minister of justice and son of Sa'id b. Taimur’s 
minister of the interior. 

However, Qaboos’s approach was very much status quo: Oldman 
stayed on as defense secretary, Philip Aldous remained as finance secretary, 
and the diwan included governor of the capital area and personal repre- 
sentative of the sultan Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab Al-Sa’id (the son of the 
former holder of the office), governor of Dhofar Buraik b. Hamud al- 
Ghafri (son of the former holder of the office), and personal secretary 
Hamad b. Hamud Al Bu Sa'id (Sa'id b. Taimur’s personal secretary). 

By December 1971 the rift was complete. Tariq did not receive any 
information on finances and remained outside the loop in defense matters. 
The immediate cause for Tariq’s resignation came when Oman’s ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Ahmad Makki, received conflicting instruc- 
tions from sultan and prime minister on how to vote on the China issue. 
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Tariq left Oman on 21 December to visit his family in Germany, leaving 
behind a letter of resignation to be delivered to Qaboos in Salalah.‘ Tariq 
did eventually gain appointment as a personal adviser to the sultan and 
director of the central bank and continued to serve Qaboos until his death 
in 1980. 

Qaboos formed a new government (see Figure 1) on 2 January 1972 
with himself as prime minister, minister of defense, minister of finance, 
and minister of foreign affairs. In addition to the formal structure, 
essentially a combination of Qaboos’s diwan and Tariq’s old cabinet, Qaboos 
gathered around him the so-called ‘mafia’ of foreign personal advisers 
comprised of Briton Colonel Tim Landon, the American Robert Anderson, 
the Libyans Omer Barouni and Yahya Omar, and the Saudi Ghassan 
Shakir.’ The ‘mafia’ limited themselves largely to foreign and commercial 
affairs (see Chapter 4) but became the source of dissatisfaction among the 
Omani commercial establishment. 


Figure 1 
Government of Oman, 2 January 1971 


Head of State, Prime Minister, Foreign Sultan Qaboos b. Sa’id Al-Sa’id 
Minister, Defense Minister, 
Finance Minister 


Special Adviser to the Sultan Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab Al-Sa’id 

Defense Secretary Hugh Oldman 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud Al-Sa’id 

Adviser on Internal Affairs Sayyid Muhammad b. Ahmad Al Bu Sa’id 

Director of the Prime Minister’s Office Ahmad Makki 

Cabinet Secretary Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud Al Bu Sa’id 
_ Governor of Dhofar Buraik b. Hamud al-Ghafri 

Minister of Interior and Justice Sultan b. Hamud 

Minister of Culture and Education Walid b. Zahir al-Hina’?’ 

Minister of Economy, Commerce and Labor Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim b. Rajab 

Minister of Land Affairs Muhammad b. Ahmad 

Minister of Health Asim al-Jamali 

Minister of Development Salim b. Humaid al-Ghassani 

Minister of Public Works Abbas Ja'far 

Minister of Broadcasting and Television Ahmad b. Abd al-Rahman 


Minister of Posts, Telephones, Telegraph Karim B. Ahmad al-Harami 


While Oaboos had been victorious in his struggle from within the Al- 
Sa'id royal family via Sayyid Tarig, the second challenge to his authority, 
which came from the commercial establishment, proved to be more 
successful. The traditional business establishment, especially those such as 
the Zawawis, Shanfaris, and Zubairs with close ties to the palace, were 
dissatisfied with the role of the Muscat mafia and, as a consequence, their 
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potential exclusion from the profits to come from development. Unlike 
other rentier states where the commercial class lost political power and 
were limited to accruing profits, in Oman just the opposite occurred as the 
major business houses demanded and gained entry to the government and 
assumed much greater control over the distribution of wealth, usually to 
their own benefit (see Chapter 4). A factor that might well have con- 
tributed to the enhanced role of the business families was the ministerial 
criticism of Qaboos’s decision to order the execution of those found guilty 
of sedition in 1972, criticism which left the sultan ‘shaken by the apparent 
universal opposition to his decision, a situation without precedent in 
Oman’.’ Qaboos needed allies. 

The new order began in May 1973 when Hugh Oldman retired and 
Sayyid Fahr b. Taimur Al-Sa’id, Sayyid Tariq’s younger brother, became 
deputy minister of defense, becoming only the second ‘royal’ in the cabinet. 
Then, in December, two appointments, Qais Abd al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi as 
minister of state for foreign affairs (replacing Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud, 
who moved to the new ministry of information and tourism), and Sayyid 
Faisal b. Ali Al-Sa’id as minister of education, brought other allies. Qais 
al-Zawawi, in particular, represented an important tie to the old order as 
the son of Abd al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi who was a close business associate 
of Sultan Sa’id b. Taimur and his erstwhile foreign minister as repre- 
sentative in Karachi. Qais’s older brother Umar became a personal adviser 
to the sultan in 1974 and long-time loyalist Hamad b. Hamud joined the 
cabinet as minister for diwan affairs in April. The reorganization continued 
into late 1974 with further major changes in November when Sayyid Fahr 
added ministry of interior functions to his portfolio; Buraik b. Hamud al- 
Ghafri, the governor of Dhofar, received cabinet rank; and two competent 
technocrats, Asim al-Jamali and Karim Ahmad al-Harami, either left the 
cabinet or received lesser portfolios. Al-Harami’s ministry of development 
was divided into a ministry of commerce and industry and a ministry of 
agriculture, fisheries, minerals and petroleum: two new businessmen, 
Muhammad b. Zubair and Sa’id b. Ahmad al-Shanfari, with connections 
dating to the Sa’id b. Taimur era joined the cabinet as heads of these two 
new ministries. 

By 1979, with the Dhofar war ended, the cabinet (see Figure 2) had 
reached some sense of stability with both structure and personnel that 
remained in place until 1996. The royal family, with both the Al-Sa’id 
sultanic branch and the collateral Al Bu Sa’id, played a more central role 
than it had seven years earlier: Sayyid Fahr was responsible for security and 
defense, Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud, formerly in foreign affairs, assumed 
responsibility for legal affairs, and Sayyid Faisal b. Ali took charge of 
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Figure 2 
Government of Oman, 22 May 1979 


Head of State, Prime Minister, Foreign Sultan Oaboos b. Sa'id Al-Sa'id 
Minister, Defense Minister, 
Finance Minister 

Deputy Prime Minister for Security and Defense Sayyid Fahr b. Taimur Al-Sa'id 


Deputy Prime Minister for Legal Affairs Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud Al-Sa'id 
Special Adviser, Governor of Muscat Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab Al-Sa'id 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs Qais Abd al-Mu'nim al-Zawawi 
Minister of State, Governor of Dhofar Hilal b. Sa'ud b. Harib Al Bu Sa'id 
Special Adviser to the Sultan Muhammad b. Ahmad al Bu Sa'id 
Minister of Interior Badr b. Sa'ud b. Harib Al Bu Sa'id 
Minister of Justice Hilal b. Hamad al-Sammar Al Bu Sa'id 
Minister of Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones Karim b. Ahmad al-Harami 
Minister of Electricity and Water Hamud b. Abdullah al-Harithi 
Minister of Communications Salim b. Nasir Al Bu Sa'id 
Minister of Commerce and Industry Muhammad b. Zubair al-Hutti 
Minister of Petroleum and Minerals Sa'id b. Ahmad al-Shanfari 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim b. Rajab 
Minister of Health Mubarak al-Khaduri 

Minister of Education Yahya b. Mahfuth al-Munthiri 
Minister of Awgaf and Islamic Affairs Walid b. Zahir al-Hina’i’ 

Minister of Social Affairs and Labor Khalfan b. Nasir al-Wahaibi 
Minister of Land Affairs and Municipalities Ahmad b. Abdullah al-Ghazali 
Minister of Information and Youth Affairs Abd al-Aziz al-Ruwas 

Minister of Public Works Asim al-Jamali 

Minister of National Heritage Sayyid Faisal b. Ali Al-Sa’id 
Minister of Diwan Affairs Hamad b. Hamud Al Bu Sa’id 


national heritage, a minor ministry but one with an important role to play 
in establishing the national identity. Only Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab 
retained a similar position, that of personal adviser and governor of the 
capital in addition to serving as a kind of deputy sultan on ceremonial 
occasions. 

Members of the collateral Al Bu Sa’id assumed much greater promi- 
nence. The brothers Badr b. Sa’ud and Hilal b. Sa’ud, sons of one of Sa’id 
b. Taimur’s most important Al Bu Sa’id walis, controlled the interior 
ministry and Dhofar governate, two critical ministerial posts. Hamad b. 
Hamud retained the powerful post of minister of diwan affairs, while other 
Al Bu Sa’id included Hilal b. Hamad in justice, Muhammad b. Ahmad as 
an adviser, and Salim b. Nasser in communications. 

The prominent role of the royal family would lead one to believe that 
Oman closely followed a rentier model. However, in addition to the royal 
family and collaterals, the remainder of the cabinet was heavily dominated 
by traditional elites with members of the business community playing a 
dominant role. Foreign affairs remained in the hands of Qais Zawawi, 
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although he also held the vice-chair of the development and finance 
councils and became, in 1982, deputy prime minister for financial affairs. 
Sa'id b. Ahmad al-Shanfari, the Dhofari businessman, remained minister 
of petroleum affairs, and Muhammad b. Zubair controlled the commerce 
and industry ministry. Other notable ministers included Shaikh Walid b. 
Zahir al-Hina’i’ — an important tribal ally of Sa’id b. Taimur during the 
struggle over the imamate — in awgaf and Islamic affairs, and Hamud b. 
Abdullah al-Harithi — another of Sa’id b. Taimur's tribal allies whose family 
had profited greatly during the later years of the old order — as minister of 
electricity and water. This group provided a considerable counter to Al- 
Sa'id domination of the government and ensured that traditional 
commercial and tribal elites did not forfeit their role in the political system. 

Despite the composition of the cabinet, during the first five years of the 
new regime there existed no clearly defined guidelines as to either the role 
or authority of ministers and ministries. Under Tariq the ministers did not 
ever hold formal meetings as a cabinet. Immediately after Tariq’s depar- 
ture, Asim al-Jamali, the minister of health, obtained appointment as acting 
prime minister, but the appointment lapsed after a few weeks as Qaboos 
assumed the position himself. The sultan did begin formal meetings on a 
weekly basis in order to coordinate policies and for general discussions. 
However, ministers proved reluctant to speak in the presence of the 
monarch. The council of ministers began to meet without the sultan, 
usually with Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud, the sultan’s personal secretary and 
later minister of diwan affairs, taking the chair. These meetings occurred 
with no formal agenda or record keeping. The sultan did, however, 
encourage the independence of the cabinet by pledging to give his approval 
to any decision made unanimously.’ 

An important political development in the emergence of the cabinet 
system came in July 1975 with the publication of the Law for the 
Organization of State Administration which defined the structure and 
responsibilities of the government, including very general guidelines as to 
the role of the sultan, the council of ministers, ministries, special councils 
and other governmental bodies. The Law established the council of 
ministers, under the chairmanship of a prime minister to be appointed by 
the sultan, as the main executive body in the sultanate, its principal 
functions being to prepare draft legislation for proclamation by the sultan 
and to coordinate government policies and programs. The ministry of 
royal diwan affairs under Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud Al Bu Sa’id served 
as the secretariat for the council, preparing agendas, coordinating meet- 
ings and communications among the ministers and between the council 
and the sultan, and handling other administrative duties, until its 
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abolition in October 1986. Thereafter the council of ministers had its own 
secretariat. 

Despite the more formalized structure, the functioning of the council 
changed little until 1996. Qaboos remained prime minister, although long- 
time, very capable civil servant Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud Al-Sa'id (first as 
deputy prime minister for legal affairs and from January 1994 as deputy 
prime minister for cabinet affairs) replaced Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud as 
the de facto acting prime minister at most cabinet meetings. Discussions 
were open and all ministers were given an opportunity to comment on 
items under discussion. Quite commonly ministers forcefully presented 
their positions and defended them with vigor. Final decisions on policy 
issues were usually made during the council meeting following that in 
which an issue was raised. Voting on policy, however, did not take place. 
Rather, the council strove to reach agreement through consensus. Most of 
the time Sultan Qaboos approved the council’s decisions. Rarely did he 
overrule them. He also left the ministers free to direct the affairs of their 
ministries as they saw fit. After all, Sultan Qaboos could not make every 
decision of government." 

On a few formal occasions each year Oaboos met with the cabinet, and 
ministers met a similar number of times in personal audience with the 
sultan.” This resulted in criticism of the sultan for being isolated from the 
government, although his isolation meant that ministers exercised 
considerable independence and latitude in their offices. A hierarchy among 
ministers also existed: those personal advisers to the sultan who held 
ministerial rank and the ‘ministers of state’, typically those involved in 
defense, finance, and foreign affairs, tended to have much more open and 
regular access to Qaboos than the other ministers. Individual ministers also 
drifted in and out of favor and gained access accordingly. 

In addition to the various ministries, the Omani government included 
a whole range of other councils and committees. Among the most 
important institutions in this category were the specialized councils which 
dealt mostly with planning and development and often overlapped with 
existing ministries. All councils were established by royal decree and the 
sultan officially chaired each, although in practice, as discussed in Chapter 
4, the vice-chair of each council was usually in charge. These included 
broad councils on development, financial affairs, economic planning and 
more specialized councils, dealing with water, agriculture and fisheries, and 
environmental issues. The defense council also fell within this category. In 
addition to the specialized councils, a number of bureaucratic structures 
falling under the category of ‘government organizations and committees’ 
and ‘government offices’ were created. These included such agencies as 
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the Tender Board, the General Telecommunications Organization (GTO), 
parastatal industrial operations such as the Oman Cement Company and 
Oman Mining Company, and infrastructure support units such as Oman 
Aviation Services and Oman National Transport. 

Formal institutional structures notwithstanding, Oman remained one 
of the few absolute monarchies in the world. The sultan could pass laws 
by decree without reference to any other individual or body in the govern- 
ment and had absolute veto over any decision of the cabinet. Historically 
the sultan also possessed an elaborate institutional basis for his authority 
that in many ways paralleled the ministerial structure. A particularly 
powerful body was the ministry of diwan affairs, first established in 
1972 and elevated to ministerial status in 1974. Diwan affairs, as already 
mentioned, served as secretariat to the council of ministers in addition to 
auditing all state accounts and administering tribal affairs. Sayyid Hamad 
b. Hamud Al Bu Sa’id served as minister until the office was abolished in 
October 1986. 

The diwan of the royal court handled the personal affairs of the sultan, 
dealing with such matters as the sultan’s properties, palaces, and business 
interests. However, in a country in which royal patronage accounted for 
much of what would be considered ‘development’, the diwan of the royal 
court quickly emerged as the major spender of state revenues, generally 
issuing more contracts than all other ministries combined. The result was 
that the president of the diwan of the royal court became a very powerful 
individual. The long-time holder of this office, Colonel Sa’id b. Salim al- 
Wahaibi, became one of the wealthiest men in Oman as his business interest, 
al-Assarain, benefited greatly from government contracts. His greed eventu- 
ally led to his replacement by Sayyid Saif b. Hamad b. Sa’ud Al Bu Sa’id 
in December 1985. Sayyid Saif eventually obtained ministerial rank. 

With the downfall of Colonel Sa’id b. Salim and the abolition of the 
ministry of diwan affairs, a new bureaucracy, that of palace office, rose to 
prominence. In 1985 General Ali b. Majid al-Ma’amari, president of the 
office and a long-time associate of the sultan, became a minister of state. 
The office became a ministry in October 1989. General al-Ma’amari also 
served as head of the office of the Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces. 

There were no checks and balances in the system. The sultan appointed 
all cabinet members and personally decided which ministries would exist. 
The sultan decided who would have cabinet rank and the council of 
ministers comprised a variety of individuals, including the directors of the 
Internal Security Service, the General Telecommunications Organization, 
the Royal Oman Police, and the palace office among others, who did 
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not direct ministries. Furthermore, Oaboos gathered around him anumber 
of personal advisers, some expatriate such as the ‘Muscat mafia’, who 
exercised considerable influence on decision-making outside the cabinet 
setting. Among the most notable of Qaboos’s Omani advisers were Umar 
b. Abd al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi, Muhammad b. Zubair (both prominent 
businessmen with longstanding ties to the Al-Sa’id royal family), Sayyid 
Hamad b. Hamud (the former minister of diwan affairs), and Shaikh Walid 
b. Zahir al-Hina'?. 

Typical of many developing countries, a large bureaucratic structure 
quickly developed in Oman. In the first five years of the new regime, 
ministries hired whomever they could find and were heavily dependent on 
expatriate expertise and labor. A Civil Service Law and civil service com- 
mission accompanied the governmental reorganization of 1975. Two years 
later the institute of public administration began operations in the ministry 
of diwan affairs to train lower-level civil servants. Then in 1988 the sultan 
established a ministry of civil service to deal with the wide range of civil 
service issues from initial recruitment, to training, to compensation and 
benefits, through to retirement. 

Recruitment into the Omani civil service was similar to that of other 
countries. The civil service ministry received a comprehensive list of all 
graduates and recruited those deemed most suitable. University graduates 
also applied directly to the civil service ministry which sent recommen- 
dations to various government units and public corporations based on the 
needs of the units. The applicant personally approached the potential 
employer, arranged an interview, and finalized the appointment procedure. 
Technical college and secondary school graduates were required to pass 
competitive examinations to qualify for ‘specialized positions’. 

Civil service employment peaked at 98,324 in 1993, but by the end of 
1996, with increased privatization of state-owned industries and services, 
it stood at 78,277, still about one-quarter of the total work force. Of these, 
Omanis comprised 53,038 and non-Omanis 25,239. Most non-Omanis 
were employed in teaching under the ministry of education; as doctors 
and nurses in the ministry of health; or in various public works functions.” 
With 32 per cent of government employees of foreign origin, Omanization 
became a major issue during the economic slowdown of the 1980s. How- 
ever, the government did not institute an Omanization policy designed to 
replace expatriates with ‘qualified’ Omanis until 1992. 

The progress of Omanization in the public sector to 1996 is somewhat 
difficult to judge. Government officials reported that most civilian 
ministries met their Omanization targets, although what these individual 
targets were remained obscure and fell well short of the overall goal of 72 
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per cent. At the same time, independent observers suggested two reasons 
for the slow progress. First, the training of Omanis to take government 
positions was hampered by the poor standards of facilities and educational 
practices. Many individuals in government positions simply lacked the 
skills necessary to make the decisions for which they were employed. 
Minister of the civil service Ahmad b. Abd al-Nabi Makki sought to address 
this deficiency by launching a national training program to upgrade the 
skills of every state employee. The results of the national training program 
remain unknown." 

The second impediment to Omanization was that most ministries and 
other government structures appeared to be replacing western expatriates 
not with Omanis but with other Middle Easterners, such as Egyptians or 
Tunisians. These Arab expatriates, although less expensive to hire than 
their western counterparts, worked to undermine the Omanization process 
by failing to train Omanis adequately to take their places. This caused some 
discontent among Omanis, who preferred to be trained by western expatri- 
ates who viewed their time in the sultanate as temporary employment and 
were thus willing to train Omanis to take their places. In contrast, the Arab 
expatriates considered their employment in the sultanate as a lifelong 
career and were thus unwilling to train Omanis to replace them.” 


REGIONAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Local government in Oman remained largely unchanged from the time of 
Sa'id b. Taimur. By 1996 the sultanate was divided into eight administrative 
units (three governates and five regions) with each unit further sub-divided 
into wilayats (provinces) (see Figure 3). The division between governate 
and region continued the traditional territorial organization of Oman 
begun under Sa’id b. Taimur, with the three governates (Dhofar, Muscat, 
Masandam) under the direct control of the sultan and the regions under 
the ministry of the interior, Oman’s oldest bureaucracy. 

Qaboos’s handling of local administration very much reflected the 
continuity with the old order. The first two governors of Muscat and 
Dhofar, respectively, were Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab Al-Sa’id and Buraik 
b. Hamud al-Ghafri, both sons of the office holders under Sa’id b. Taimur. 
They both held cabinet position as ministers of state. Masandam, although 
directly administered by the palace, had a somewhat lesser status and an 
awkward arrangement whereby its governor in the early 1980s, Sayyid 
Sultan b. Hamad al-Sammar Al Bu Sa’id, did not have cabinet rank but 
the chair of the Masandam development board, Sayyid Mutassim b. 
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Figure 3 


Provincial Administration 


Division 


Governate of Muscat 


Governate of Dhofar 


Governate of Masandam 


al-Wusta Region 


Dhahira Region 


Dakhiliyah Region 


Batinah Region 
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Wilayats 


Muscat 
Matrah 
Sib 
Baushar 
al-Amerat 
Quriyat 
Salalah 
Dhalkut 
Thumrait 
Mirbat 
Taqah 
Rakhyut 
Sadah 
Magsham 
Hallaniyat islands 
Khasab 
Bukha 
Diba 
Madha 
Al-Dugm 
Haima 
al-Jazir 
Mahaut 
Mahdhah 
Dhank 
Buraimi 


Ibri 


Liwa 
al-Khabourah 
al-Suwaig 
al-Musana'ah 
Barka 

Wadi al-Ma'awil 
Nakhl 

al-Awabi 
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Division Wilayats 


Shargiyyah Region Sur 
Ibra 
al-Mudhaibi 
Bidiya 
al-Oabil 
al-Kamil wa al-Wafi 
Ja'lan Bani Bu Hasan 
Ja'lan Bani Bu Ali 
Wadi Bani Khalid 
Dima wa al-Ta’in 
Masirah 


Hamud Al Bu Sa’id, did. Even that status was lost with the abolition of 
the development board in 1988. More recent governors of Muscat and 
Dhofar have all come from the Al Bu Sa’id collateral branch of the royal 
family with Sayyids Sultan b. Hamad (1983-91) and Mutassim b. Hamud 
(1991-present) occupying the post in Muscat and Sayyids Hilal b. Sa'ud 
(1979-87), who became governor following the assassination of Buraik b. 
Hamud in June 1979, and Musallim b. Ali holding the position in Dhofar. 
The current governor of Masandam, Saba Hamdan Al-Sa’adi, is an Ibadhi 
from the Batinah coast. He is also the only governor without cabinet rank, 
an issue of some resentment among the peninsula’s residents, especially 
given the area’s strategic importance.” 

Sayyid Tariq’s ministry of the interior looked little different from 
that under Sa’id b. Taimur. Its principal responsibility continued to be 
administration of the affairs of the provinces, including oversight of the 
Muscat municipality. The ministry also had responsibility for the police. 
With Tariq’s exit, the reorganized administration saw the Royal Oman 
Police become a specialized council reporting directly to the sultan. For a 
time the ministries of interior and justice were combined under Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, but in May 1979 Sayyid Badr b. Sa’ud b. Harib Al 
Bu Sa’id became minister of the interior as Sayyid Muhammad assumed 
duties as state adviser for religious and historical affairs. 

Under Sayyid Badr the ministry remained responsible for all interior 
affairs, most particularly regional administration. The governates and 
regions are divided into wilayats each headed by a wali appointed directly 
by the sultan for a two- to five-year term. Walzs were generally brought in 
from outside the region of appointment and came from the major tribes 
or, most commonly, the Al-Bu Sa’id collateral branch of the royal family. 
Wilayats were further subdivided into wards over which a shaikh or shaikhs 
presided. The shaikh had either a territorial base, especially if within a 
town, or a tribal affiliation. The principal function of the shaikh was 
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to serve as a local intermediary between the general populace and the 
wali." 

Although generally translated ‘governor’, a wali more properly func- 
tioned as a government representative or ombudsman than administrator. 
His main duty was to serve the citizens and interact with the various 
ministries. For example, the wali assisted local citizens in obtaining pass- 
ports and provided the central government with budgetary information on 
his particular region. In addition, if a citizen had a concern, that individual 
petitioned the wali who then passed the concern on to the relevant ministry. 
A gadi (judge), who represented the ministry of justice, assisted the wali 
in all matters falling within the purview of the Shari’a, although even the 
gadt’s ruling required confirmation by the wali. Together wali and gadi 
worked to adjudicate civil disputes between individuals and tribes. If a 
dispute could not be settled at the local level, it was usually passed on to 
the ministry of interior for settlement.” 

The walt kept no formal hours; cases would be heard as needed. The 
government did institute a barzah, a ‘traditional’ monthly meeting involving 
the wali, gadi and the residents of his wilayat. Although presented as an 
ancient practice, the barzah appears to have been reduced in importance 
shortly after its inception as it was not so easily controlled by the govern- 
ment as the Majlis al-Shura (see below). Citizens simply demanded too 
many answers to politically sensitive questions, such as why one tribe 
received benefits that a neighboring tribe did not. As a result, the barzah, 
at least as a forum for public debate, is insignificant. Its continuation in 
the future will probably be restricted to the dissemination of information 
by the government." 

The diminution of the barzah is only one indication of the reduced role 
of the wali as most of his traditional functions have been taken over by 
other ministries. For example, law enforcement is in the hands of the Royal 
Oman Police, not the wali. If an individual is arrested, the wali is informed 
of this but he has no law enforcement authority. The same also applies to 
public works activity. If the ministry of regional municipalities and 
environment has a project in a particular wilayat, the wali is at best notified 
of the activity, but he is not a participant in the decision-making process.” 
The walis also lost the privilege of nominating members to the majlis (see 
below). 

Another source of erosion of wali authority was the expansion of the 
municipality system. Municipal government dates to the time of Sultan 
Sa'id b. Taimur when both Muscat and Matrah developed local institutions 
whose functions were limited to public sanitation. A similar municipality 
began operation in Salalah soon after the coup. Muscat and Matrah 
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municipalities merged in 1972 to become the capital area. Then, beginning 
in 1973, the municipal concept was extended to other cities and towns, 
such as Nizwa, Sohar, Suma'il, and Sur. A municipal council, with 
membership nominated locally and appointed by the sultan, oversaw 
the activities of the municipality. The one exception to this practice 
was Salalah, which had an elected council but with a very limited electoral 
base. By 1976 the municipality system had become sufficiently wide- 
spread to warrant oversight by a ministry, and, in April, municipal 
affairs were attached to the ministry of land under Asim al-Jamali. An 
independent ministry of regional municipalities was established in January 
1985 to be followed by a merged ministry of regional municipalities and 
environment in 1991. A brief experiment in elected rural councils failed in 
1985. 

As initially conceived, municipalities generally dealt with sanitation 
issues (waste pick-up, pest control, water and food safety) and urban 
beautification. Funding came from a combination of local sources and 
monies allocated from the central government. The formation of the 
municipalities ministry and the promulgation of a new land law in 1979 
gave the municipalities a much higher visibility and expanded responsi- 
bilities with regard to all issues related to land ownership. 


EVOLUTION OF ‘REPRESENTATIVE’ INSTITUTIONS: 
FROM MAJLIS AL-ISTISHARI LI AL-DAWLA TO MAJLIS AL-SHURA 


Historically, representation and popular participation were anathema to 
the sultans of Muscat due to the Al-Sa’id sensitivity to the notion of the 
sovereignty of the sultan and the rival Ibadhi principle of the ‘elected’ 
imam. No sultan better exemplified this philosophy than Sa’id b. Taimur 
whose great failing was his inability to give up even the smallest amount of 
authority and who, in his later years, completely isolated himself from the 
population. Unlike his northern Gulf neighbors, Sultan Sa’id did not hold 
a majlis (public meeting) of any kind. Upon assuming the throne in 1970, 
Qaboos, faced with the security threat of the Dhofar insurgency, did not 
institute any immediate major changes in this direction. 

As the Dhofar war wound down and attentions turned more to the 
economic and political development of the sultanate, Qaboos began to. 
seek more direct contact with the Omani populace. An important effort in 
this direction came in 1975 with the initiation of what came to be called 
the ‘meet the people’ tour. The tour, usually held in late winter or early 
spring when the weather is cool, began as an informal sallying forth from 
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the palace, but by the 1990s had become a major two-week formal event 
in which the sultan is joined by a full retinue of ministers and other officials 
complete with a cavalcade of automobiles and helicopters. The population 
turns out en masse to demonstrate, through signs and dancing, their 
affection for and loyalty to the sultan, who then sets up camp and begins 
dealing with a steady stream of individual petitioners.” The issues tend to 
be trivial by national standards, typically the kind of thing that would be . 
handled by the office of an American congressman or British MP but the 
effort is most important for the symbolism of the sultan physically 
addressing the needs of the people. 

More serious attempts to provide policy input from an agency outside 
the council of ministers came with the 12-member council on agriculture, 
fisheries, and industry which met monthly from April 1979 until October 
1981 to discuss economic policy and encourage citizen participation in the 
development process. Although generally limited to specific projects, this 
council did succeed in beginning a process of discussion between senior 
government officials and an external body, and gain at least the neutrality 
of some of those officials to the principle of consultation.” 

An institution of far greater significance to the political development 
of the sultanate was the Majlis al-Istishari Li al-Dawla (state consultative 
council or SCC), created by royal decree in October 1981 in, as stated by 
the sultan, ‘fulfillment of our promise and in pursuance of our policy which 
aims at allowing a larger measure of participation for the citizens in the 
efforts which are being made by the government to implement its 
economic and social plans’. The initial groundwork for the SCC came 
with the appointment of a high level ministerial committee of Sayyid Fahd 
b. Mahmud Al-Sa'id, Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud Al Bu Sa'id, Salim b. 
Abdullah al-Ghazali (secretary to the council of ministers), Muhammad b. 
Zubair, Hamud b. Abdullah al-Harithi, Yusuf b. Alawi (then under- 
secretary of foreign affairs), Sayyid Badr b. Sa'ud Al-Bu Sa'id, and Sayyid 
Ahmad Muhammad b. Al Bu Sa'id in November 1980. 

The SCC began deliberations in November 1981 with 44 members: 16 
representing the government (although in actuality only 15 served, since 
one of the designated ministries had no representative), 11 from the private 
sector, and 17 from the various regions of the country, Membership 
increased to 55 in 1983 with 19 from the government and 25 from the 
regions. Selection of the first 43 members fell to the ministerial committee 
which had organized the SCC. Thereafter, 11 of the government represen- 
tatives were specifically designated under-secretaries of ministries dealing 
with economic and social issues with the remaining eight, including 
the president, chosen at large; the chamber of commerce and industry 
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nominated, by election, 19 private sector candidates to fill 11 positions: 
and the walis nominated individuals as the 14 regional representatives. 
Regardless of their constituency, all members of the SCC, including the 
government appointees, were to represent all of Oman. Final appointment 
came directly from the sultan, who also appointed the president and vice- 
president. Members of the SCC, with the exception of the under- 
secretaries, could serve no more than two two-year terms. One-third of the 
membership rotated each year. 

Administration of the SCC fell to a president who was initially assisted 
by a single vice-president; after the reconstitution of the council in 1983, 
there were two vice-presidents. The president, considered to be one of 
the public sector representatives, held cabinet rank, and the four presi- 
dents of the council, Khalfan b. Nasir al-Wahaibi (1981-83), Hamud b. 
Abdullah al-Harithi (1983-85), Salim b. Nasir Al-Bu Sa’id (1985-87), and 
Muhammad b. Ali al-Qatabi (1988-91) had all succeeded to the post from 
a cabinet position. The vice-presidents represented the private and public 
sectors. The president and vice-presidents and five elected members (two 
from the public sector and three from the private sector) comprised the 
executive committee, which conducted business in the name of the council 
during the long periods when it was not in session. Five standing commit- 
tees, legal affairs, economic affairs, services, utilities, and, beginning in 
1983, education and training, dealt with specific issues. A secretariat 
provided clerical support. 

The full consultative council met only three times a year in three-day 
sessions. Originally, meetings were held in secret, but council members 
were guaranteed freedom of speech during sessions so long as comments 
were relevant to the agenda topic, obeyed the laws of the sultanate, and 
were not disrespectful to the state. Discussion at the meetings was severely 
limited as the council was empowered only to make suggestions on eco- 
nomic (excluding oil) and social matters. The council could question 
government ministers but could not pass a vote of no confidence against 
an official. 

During the long periods when the council did not meet, members could 
raise questions about government programs or make suggestions on 
programs but only by sending a letter to the president. The normal 
procedure was for the president to present the question to the executive 
committee; the executive committee sent it on to the appropriate standing 
committee which reviewed the matter and returned its recommendation 
to the executive committee which added its recommendation before either 
forwarding it to a ministry or adding it to the agenda of a general meeting. 

Membership in the SCC represented the ‘secondary elite’ of Oman and 
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also what could be classified as the emerging middle class. As analyzed by 
Dale Eickelman, the delegates came from ‘shaikhly’ families, although 
most were not shaikhs themselves; they lived in the capital area; half had 
at least a western primary education; and they were in their forties or older. 
The religious breakdown (Ibadhi, 54.5 per cent; Sunni, 29.5 per cent; and 
Shi’a, 16 per cent) generally followed the demographics of the sultanate.” 

Although initially conceived of as a purely consultative council with the 
power only to comment on government policy and programs, the SCC 
quickly assumed an activist role that gave it a more important voice in 
political affairs and even resulted in charges that it sought to limit royal 
authority.” For example, the three regularly scheduled meetings of the 
council ensured that almost nothing of substance would be accomplished. 
However, the standing committees adopted a schedule of weekly meetings 
that kept nearly all SCC delegates in regular contact and in constant over- 
sight of government activities. The council quickly secured two important 
changes in their functioning. First, ministers, who had assumed the right 
to refuse SCC invitations to their meetings, were obligated to submit to 
questioning. Second, beginning with the 1983 sessions, general meetings 
were no longer held in private but televised on Oman TV. By the third 
term (1985-87), the SCC had moved closer toward the formal power of 
legislative review as all draft legislation in social and economic areas went 
before the SCC before being sent on to the sultan, and the SCC reviewed 
the draft budget. 

Several important changes in personnel policies also contributed to the 
greater effectiveness of the council: a modification in the term-limit 
provision allowed delegates to be reappointed after sitting out a session; 
and the under-secretaries obtained immunity from criticism of government 
policy, although they did not participate in decisions concerning their own 
ministries.“ By the end of the 1980s the SCC had become, in the words 
of Ian Skeet, ‘part of the process of government’.” 

At his National Day speech in November 1990 Sultan Qaboos announ- 
ced the further evolution of representative institutions with the formation 
of the Majlis al-Shura (consultative council, hereafter Majlis), which, 
although not stated in the address, replaced the SCC in 1991. Other details 
about the new council were announced during early 1991, most signifi- 
cantly that each of the sultanate’s 59 wilayats would nominate three 
candidates and that a single delegate would represent the wilayat. This 
nomination procedure began in April when provincial committees com- 
prised of between 400 and 500 people of ‘valued opinion and experience’ 
began drawing up lists of candidates by secret ballot. At the time, it seemed 
that the nomination process would be followed by direct election. 
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In November, Oaboos issued a series of royal decrees finalizing the 
Majlis. As with the SCC, membership came by appointment: the 
nominating lists were reviewed by Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud, the deputy 
prime minister for legal affairs, who recommended a single candidate to 
the sultan, who ratified that selection. Significantly, the nominating lists 
included the number of nominations, a factor that seems to have played 
an important role in the final selection as Fahd and Oaboos chose the first 
place nominee unless that person was not gualified for the position due to 
extreme age, lack of experience, or inadequate education.” Appointments 
were for three years with no term limitations, unlike the SCC. In addition, 
the principle of separation of powers was introduced, for no serving 
member of the government was eligible for the Maylis. 

Nomination was open to any male who was at least 30 years of age and 
of ‘high esteem, good reputation, and should not have been convicted of 
any offense of dishonesty unless otherwise granted judicial pardon’. The 
nomination caucuses occurred in public, and, although no political parties 
existed, active campaigns did occur, and coalition-building and canvassing 
were not unusual. The local wali took no role in the nomination process.” 


Figure 4 

Majlis al-Shura Membership, 1991-2000 
Wilayat 1991-94 
MUSCAT GOVERNATE 
Muscat Mohsin b. Haidar b. Darwish 
Matrah Aflah b. Hamad b. Salim al-Ruwahi 
Baushar Nasser b. Mansoor b. Saif al-Salti 
Sib Mansour b. Harith al-Amry 
Al-Amerat Abdallah b. Isal al-Kindi 
Quiryat Adei b. Muhammed al-Battashi 
DAKHILIYAH 
Nizwa Yahya b. Abdullah al-Nabhani 
Suma’il Salim b. Hilal al-Khalili 
Izki Abdullah b. Mohammed b. Gaith al-Darmaki 
Bidbid Ahmad b. Nasser al-Rahbi 
Al-Hamra Salim b. Mohammed b. Ahmed al-Abri 
Bahla Ibrahim b. Mohammed al-Hina’i’ 
Manah Amer b. Hamad al-Suleimani 
Adam Mohammed b. Sultan b. Hamed al-Mahroogi 
BATINAH 
Sohar Ali b. Said al-Shibli 
Shinas Ibrahim b. Majid al-Farsi 
Saham Ibrahim b. Ali al-Asfoor 
Liwa Khalid b. Saif al-Raisi 
Rustag Khalid b. Saif b. Nasser al-Ghafri 
Khabourah Abdallah b. Mohammed b. Said al-Sa'idi 
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Rashid b. Hamdan b. Saba’a al-Sa’idi 

Salim b. Mohammed b. Sa’id al-Mardoof al-Sa'idi 
Ali b. Hamoud b. Ali Al Bu Sa’id 

Abdalrahman b. Saif b. Hammad al-Kharousi 
Malik b. Ibrahim al-Kindi 

Saleh b. Soud b. Khalil al-Ma’awali 


Suhail b. Salim al-Makhaini 

Badr b. Seif Al-Bu Sa’id 

Soud b. Nasser al-Handhali 

Abdullah b. Mohammed al-Hamouda 

Sa’id b. Mohammed b. Abdallah al-Suwa’i 
Abdallah b. Hashel b. Rashid al-Maskeri 
Amer b. Mohammed b. Shamis al-Hajri 
Abdallah b. Hamdoon b. Humaid al-Harthi 
Yasser b. Ali al-Rasbi 


Mohammed b. Khamis b. Hilal al-Majali 


Ahmed b. Rashid b. Hamed al-Shamsi 
Abdullah b. Mohammed al-Yaqoubi 
Ahmed b. Obaid b. Juma al-Ka'abi 
Ali b. Sa’id b. Khalifa al-Yahyai 
Ghassan b. Hamad al-Alawi 


al-Abd b. al-Sharqi b. Aks al-Haroosi 
Said b. Saif al-Hakmani 

Abdallah b. Mabkhout b. Ali al-Janaibi 
Ghareeb b. Sa’ad b. Musallam al-Junaidi 


Salim b. Abdullah al-Ruwas 

Sa'id b. Suhail al-Ma'ashani 

Khalid b. Ahmed b. Said al-Amri 

Salim b. Khalfan b. Rashid al-Shukaili 
Abdallah b. Mustahail b. Salim Shammas 
Ahmed b. Sa’id Hardan 

Musallam b. Mohammed Bait Kathir 
Salim b. al-Nukhairah al-Katheeri 


Abdallah b. Abdulkadir al-Kamli 


Ahmed b. Abdallah b. Mohammed al-Malik al-Shuhi 


Mohammed b. Ali Bu Rashid al-Shuhi 
Ahmed b. Abdallah b. Khalfan al-Madhani 
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Wilayat 1994-97 
MUSCAT GOVERNATE 
Muscat Hamad b. Abdallah b. Nasser al-Riyami 
Shukur bint Mohammed b. Salim al-Ghamari 
Matrah Aflah b. Hamad b. Salim al-Ruwahi 
Mahmoud b. Abdallah b. Mohammed al-Khanji 
Baushar Nasser b. Mansoor b. Saif al-Salti 
Saif b. Suleiman b. Humaid al-Hasni 
Sib Hamoud b. Ahmed b. Mohammed al-Hinai 
Tayyiba bint Mohammed b. Rashid al-Ma’awali 
Al-Amerat Mohammed b. Hamoud b. Mohammed al-Wahaibi 
Salim b. Sa'id b. Salim al-Wahaibi 
Quiryat Mohammed b. Saif b. Mohammed al-Jahdhami 
DAKHILIYAH 
Nizwa al-Khattab b. Ahmed b. Soud Al-Kindi 
Nasser b. Rashid b. Marhoon al-Toobi 
Suma'il Hilal b. Soud b. Nasser Al Bu Sa'id 
Mohammed b. Nasser b. Humaid al-Naddabi 
Izki Abdullah b. Mohammed b. Gaith al-Darmaki 
Bidbid Mohammed b. Hamed b. Zuhair al-Farsi 
Al-Hamra Salim b. Mohammed b. Ahmed al-Abri 
Bahla Mohammed b. Abdallah b. Said al-Adwi 
Samah b. Suleiman b. Saif al-Shakaili 
Manah Zahran b. Sa'id b. Nasser al-Hadrami 
Adam Mohammed b. Sultan b. Hamed al-Mahroogi 
BATINAH 
Sohar Rashid b. Hamdan b. Ali al-Maqbali 
Khalfan b. Salim b. Masoud al-Ka'abi 
Shinas Ali b. Mohammed b. Ali al-Ka'abi 
Mohammed b. Abdallah b. Ahmed al-Khousaibi 
Saham Saif b. Marhoon b. Ali al-Ma’amari 
Ali b. Abdallah b. Ali al-Badi 
Liwa Ahmed b. Khalfan b. Ahmed al-Ghufaili 
Rustaq Khalid b. Saif b. Nasser al-Ghafri 
Abdalwahed b. Sulaiman b. Zahran al-Harasi 
Khabourah Qais b. Zahran b. Saif al-Hosni 
Abdallah b. Mohammed b. Said al-Sa'idi 
Suwaiq Rashid b. Hamdan b. Saba'a al-Sa'idi 
Mohammed b. Ali b. Nasser al-Kiyoumi 
Musana’ah Salim b. Mohammed b. Sa'id al-Mardoof al-Sa'idi 
Khalifa b. Salim b. Mohammed al-Nasri 
Barka Ali b. Hamoud b. Ali Al Bu Sa'id 
Salim b. Hamed b. Khuwaidam al-Mashaifri 
al-Awabi Abdalrahman b. Saif b. Hammad al-Kharousi 
Nakhal Mohammed b. Nasser b. Suleiman al-Habaishi 
Wadi al-Ma'awal Saleh b. Soud b. Khalil al-Ma'awali 
SHAROIYYAH 
Sur Mohammed b. Nasser b. Mohammed al-Araimi 


Ali b. Musallam b. Juma al-Alawi 
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Hilal b. Ali b. Soud al-Habsi 

Mubarak b. Abdallah b. Hamid al-Rashdi 
Saif b. Mohsin b. Hilal al-Ma’amari 

Juma b. Hamed b. Salim al-Ghilani 
Abdallah b. Khalid b. Ali Al-Hamouda 
Sa'id b. Mohammed b. Abdallah al-Suwa’i 
Abdallah b. Hashel b. Rashid al-Maskeri 
Amer b. Mohammed b. Shamis al-Hajri 
Abdallah b. Hamdoon b. Humaid al-Harthi 
Khamis b. Halis b. Khadim al-Hashmi 
Hamoud b. Rashid b. Saif al-Sha’aibi 
Mohammed b. Khamis b. Hilal al-Majali 


Ahmed b. Rashid b. Hamed al-Shamsi 
Hamed b. Mohammed b. Hamed al-Jasasi 
Saif b. Ali b. Said al-Ghafri 

Ahmed b. Obaid b. Juma al-Ka’ abi 

Ali b. Sa’id b. Khalifa al-Yahyai 

Sa’id b. Amer b. Saif al-Alawi 


al-Abd b. al-Sharqi b. Aks al-Haroosi 

Ali b. Suwaidan b. Suwi’wid al-Amri 
Abdallah b. Mabkhout b. Ali al-Janaibi 
Ghareeb b. Sa’ad b. Musallam al-Junaidi 


Daris b. Khadim b. Fatah Bu Shaham 

Salim b. Ahmad b. Sabah Na’awm al-Kathiri 
Ali b. Sahal b. Ali al-Hafeed 

Khalid b. Ahmed b. Said al-Amri 

Salim b. Khalfan b. Rashid al-Shukaili 
Abdalaziz b. Salim b. Sa'id al-Nagash al-Mahri 
Abdallah b. Mustahail b. Salim Shammas 
Ahmed b. Suhail b. Ajaham Hardan 

Sa'id b. Sa'ad b. Mohammed Ghawas 
Musallam b. Salim b. Sa'id al-Sha'ash'i 


Juma b. Hamdan b. Hasan al-Malik al-Shuhi 
Ahmed b. Abdallah b. Mohammed al-Malik al-Shuhi 
Mohammed b. Ali Bu Rashid al-Shuhi 

Ahmed b. Abdallah b. Khalfan al-Madhani 


1997-2000 


Rajab b. Ali b. Rajab al-Kathiri 

Shukur bint Muhammad b. Salim al-Ghamari 
Abdullah b. Mohammed b. Salim al-Hasni 
Murtadha b. Hasan b Ali al-Lawati 

Nasser b. Mansoor b. Saif al-Salti 

Mubarak b. Masoud b. Sulaiman al-Shibli 
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Sib Harith b. Mansour b. Ghalib al-Amry 
Tayyibah bint Muhammad b. Rashid al-Ma'awali 
Al-Amerat Mohammed b. Hamoud b Mohammed al-Wahaibi 
Amer b. Said b. Barakat al-Hadi 
Quiryat Mohammed b. Saif b. Mohammed al-Jahdhami 
Mahfoudh b. Ali b. Juma al-Juma 
DAKHILIYAH 
Nizwa al-Khattab b. Ahmed b. Soud Al-Kindi 
Salim b. Hamad b. Salim al-Kamiyani 
Suma’il Khalfan b. Sultan b. Saif al-Bakri 
Mohammed b. Nasser b. Humaid al-Naddabi 
Izki Mohammed b. Nasser b. Rashid al-Riyami 
Bidbid Abdallah b. Mohammed b. Ghuneim al-Rahbi 
Al-Hamra Salim b. Mohammed b. Ahmed al-Abri 
Bahla Mohammed b. Abdallah b. Said al-Adwi 
Ibrahim b. Soud b. Badr al-Hinai 
Manah Said b. Nasser b. Mohammed Al Bu Sa'id 
Adam Nasser b. Ali b. Ahmed al-Mahroogi 
BATINAH 
Sohar Rashid b. Hamdan b. Ali al-Magbali 
Abdallah b. Mubarak b. Abdallah al-Balushi 
Shinas Yousef b. Ahmed b. Shahin al-Balushi 
Mohammed b. Abdallah b. Ahmed al-Khousaibi 
Saham Mohammed b. Nasser b. Salim al-Ma'amari 
Ali b. Abdallah b. Ali al-Badi 
Liwa Ahmed b. Khalfan b. Ahmed al-Ghufaili 
Rustag Khalid b. Saif b. Nasser al-Ghafri 
Saif b. Mohammed b. Saif al-Lamki 
Khabourah Ali b. Khalfan b. Salman al-Outaiti 
Omar b. Ali b. Abdullah al-Hosni 
Suwaig Hamad b. Khamis b. Ibrahim al-Jadidi 
Mohammed b. Ali b. Nasser al-Kiyoumi 
Musana'ah Salim b. Mohammed b. Sa'id al-Mardoof al-Sa'idi 
Talal b. Ali b. Salim al-Amry 
Barka Mohammed b. Khalfan b. Mohammed al-Rishedi 
Salim b. Hamed b. Khuwaidam al-Mashaifri 
al-Awabi Mahmud b. Muhanna b. Khalfan al-Kharusi 
Nakhal Mohammed b. Nasser b. Suleiman al-Habaishi 
Wadi al-Ma'awal Saleh b. Soud b. Khalil al-Ma' awali 
SHAROIYYAH 
Sur Abdallah b. Saleh b, Abdallah al-Khamyasi al-Araimi 
Nasir b. Hamed b. Khalfan al-Bilal al-Makhini 
Mudhaibi Hilal b. Ali b. Soud al-Habsi 
Said b. Soud b. Mohammed al-Ghufali 
Dima wa Ta'een Abdullah b. Rashid b. Musallam al-Rahbi 
Jalan Bani Bu Ali Nasir b. Mohammed b. Sa'id al-Sunaidi 
Mohammed b. Abdallah b. Mohammed al-Hamouda 
Jalan B. Bu Hasan Sa'id b. Mohammed b. Abdallah al-Suwa’i 
Ibra Salim b. Hamoud b. Majid al-Ismaili 
Bidiya Amer b. Mohammed b. Shamis al-Hajri 
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Al-Qabil Ali b. Ahmed b. Abdallah al-Harthi 
Al-Kamil walWafi Khamis b. Halis b. Khadim al-Hashmi 
Wadi b. Khalid Hamoud b. Rashid b. Saif al-Sha'aibi 
Masirah Abdullah b. Khalifa b. Khamis al-Majali 
DHAHIRAH 
Buraimi Ahmed b. Rashid b. Hamed al-Shamsi 
Rashid b. Sultan b. Ali al-Ghaithi 
Ibri Ali b. Saleh b. Ali al-Kalbani 
Saif b. Ali b. Said al-Ghafri 
Mahddah Said b. Obaid b. Saif al-Ka'bi 
Dhank Ali b. Sa'id b. Khalifa al-Yahyai 
Yangul Salim b. Hamed b. Marzoug al-Badi 
AL-WUSTA 
Himah Mohammed b. Said b. Ali al-Harousi 
Mahoot Obeid b. Mohammed b. Said al-Hakmani 
Dugm Abdallah b. Mabkhout b. Ali al-Janaibi 
Al-Jazir Ghareeb b. Sa'ad b. Musallam al-Junaidi 
DHOFAR 
Salalah Ahmed b. Awadh b. Ahmed al-Shanfari 
al-Jabal al-Awsat Salim b. Ahmad b. Sabah Na'awm al-Kathiri 
Tagah Said b. Masoud b. Suhail al-Ma'ashani 
Mirbat Khalid b. Ahmed b. Said al-Amri 
Sadah Salim b. Khalfan b. Rashid al-Shukaili 
Halaniyat Abdalaziz b. Salim b. Sa'id al-Nagash al-Mahri 
Rakhyout Said b. Ali b. Awadh al-Sa'adoni Ak'ak 
Dhalkout Badr b. Ahmed b. Ali Ba'awain 
Thumrait Musallam b. Brokein b. Bakhait al-Mashali 
Maghshan Mabkhout b. Mohammed b. Suhail al-Hamar 
MASANDAM 
Khasab Juma b. Hamdan b. Hasan al-Malik al-Shuhi 
Bukha Ahmed b. Abdallah b. Mohammed al-Malik al-Shuhi 
Diba al-Bai’a Rashid b. Abdullah b. Rashid Haroub al-Shuhi 
Madha Ahmed b. Abdallah b. Khalfan al-Madhani 


A major change in Majlis membership came after the 1993 census with 
a move toward proportional representation. Beginning with the second 
Majlis session in 1994, the 21 wilayats with populations of over 30,000 had 
two seats while the remaining 38 still had a single delegate with overall 
membership increasing to 80 delegates. Two-seat wilayats nominated four 
delegates while the single-seat governates selected two for consideration 
by Sayyid Fahd and the sultan. Of greater significance, however, was the 
opening of the nomination process to women, although limited only to the 
capital area governate. Two women, Shukur bint Muhammad b. Salim al- 
Ghamari from Muscat and Tayyibah bint Muhammad b. Rashid al- 
Ma’awali from Sib, obtained nomination and appointment. Both Muscat 
and Sib were two-seat wilayats. The average age of representatives was 
younger than in 1991.” 
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The Majlis retained the basic structure of the SCC. The chief executive 
officer, the president, was appointed by the sultan, and the last president 
of the SCC, Abdullah b. Ali al-Qatabi, became the first Majlis president 
in November 1991. The Majlis had responsibility for selecting two deputies 
to the president, and at its first ordinary session in January 1992 selected 
Salim b. Hilal al-Khalili and Aflah b. Hamad b. Salim al-Rawahi as vice- 
presidents. The president, two vice-presidents and five elected delegates 
comprised the office of the president, later called the Majlis bureau, which 
functioned as an executive committee and directed the day-to-day affairs 
of the Majlis. In addition, it directed the Majlis between sessions, deter- 
mined the agendas before various committees, prepared and supervised 
the budget, served as a representative delegation to legislatures in other 
nation-states, and presented citizen complaints to the government.” 

The royal decree establishing the Majlis granted it authority to establish 
its own permanent committees and, at the first ordinary session, economic, 
services and development of local society, health, educational and cultural, 
and legal committees were organized. Since then, an environment and 
development of human resources committee and an evaluation and follow 
up committee have been added. Committee structure and duties are fairly 
typical of most legislative bodies. Committees have between 10 and 12 
members, and elect their own chairs and deputy chairs. They are free to 
consider any draft law or related subject within their competence, have the 
right to form temporary subcommittees or joint committees as needed, and 
may call relevant ministers before them with the permission of the Majlis 
president. However, committee meetings are held in camera, and a 
quorum requires that two-thirds of the members be present.” To outside 
observers, the committees seem to lack real investigative power when com- 
pared to their western counterparts. Committees cannot issue subpoenas 
and thus ministers or other officials called before the committees cannot 
be held in contempt for refusing to cooperate or appear. Because meetings 
are held in camera, citizens miss an important opportunity to witness 
government officials being held accountable for the actions of their agencies. 

The secretary-general’s office provides the clerical staff for the Majlis, 
its bureau, and committees. The secretary-general also assists in preparing 
the agenda, and in informing members of its content. The secretary-general 
is responsible for attending all meetings of the Majlis, the bureau, and the 
committees, and for editing the minutes of the Majlis.’ Appointment to 
the position of secretary-general comes from the Majlis bureau, which 
named Abd al-Qadir b. Salim al-Dhahab in January 1992. 

Functionally, the formation of the Majlis served to formalize the 
expanded duties assumed by the SCC. Legislative review, initiated under 
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the SCC, was to be the first order of business for the Majlis with its over- 
sight still limited to social and economic issues. The Majlis also obtained 
specific responsibility for proposing new legislation, particularly in the 
public service/utilities/environmental areas, participating in formulating 
development plans, expressing opinions on government policies, identify- 
ing obstacles to economic development and recommending ways to elimin- 
ate them, and other input as requested by the sultan. Service ministers 
were ordered to present annual statements of activities to the Majlis and 
to meet with the Majlis in general session and respond to questions at least 
twice a year. 

The ‘legislative’ process also appears fairly typical of most western 
counterparts. All draft laws dealing with areas under the Maylis’s juris- 
diction are submitted to the body for review. The relevant minister sends 
the proposed law first to the Majlis president, who then passes it on to the 
appropriate standing committee. After the committee has provided its 
comments on the proposed law, it is then passed on to the legal committee 
to ensure that it is not in conflict with any existing law. Following review 
by the legal committee, it is sent to the Majlis as a whole where it receives 
two readings and is then voted upon. During these readings, the respon- 
sible minister is present to answer questions about the draft law.” Following 
the second reading it is voted on by the Majlis article by article. It is 
not voted on as a whole document. This in theory allows the Majlis to 
make individual recommendations about specific sections of the legislation 
without necessarily rejecting the entire law. The law is then returned to the 
minister and sent on to the sultan for signature. It is quite common for 
the sultan to approve the recommendations proposed by the Majlis and 
incorporate them into the law.” 

Most members of the Majlis consider their representative duties as 
‘MMs’ to be national as opposed to local in scope. Although they do meet 
with citizens in their wilayats to elicit local input, these meetings also serve 
as a means of explaining government policy. It is still more common for 
citizens to approach the local wali with problems than to write to their 
MM. When a citizen contacts a Majlis member, it is usually over something 
of national as opposed to local concern.“ 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


A ministry of justice, under the direction of Sayyid Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Al Bu Sa’id was one of the first new cabinet-level departments established 
by Sayyid Tariq in August 1970. As originally organized, the ministry 
assumed control over most religious affairs with supervision of the Shari’a 
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courts and gadis, wagf (religious endowments), the zakat (religious tax), as 
well as several public works projects such as restoration of mosques, /alajes, 
and agricultural lands.” Qaboos then merged the ministries of justice and 
interior, essentially a return to the organization under his father, but, in the 
government reorganization of 1973, separate ministries of interior, justice, 
and Islamic affairs emerged. The current structure, with a ministry of 
justice, awgaf, and Islamic affairs, came about in 1982. In addition to the 
ministry, between 1979 and 1994 Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud Al-Sa'id served 
as minister of state for legal affairs and was actively involved in review of 
the legal system and legislation. 

As an Islamic country, the Shari’a, the Muslim legal code based on the 
Koran and the sunna (tradition), served as the basic law of the state. 
Additional law was developed through royal decrees and various minis- 
terial decisions. As under Sultan Sa’id, almost all personal and family law 
was handled at a regional Shari’a court administered by a gadi appointed 
by the ministry of justice. Under Sa’id b. Taimur these courts were often 
corrupt as the gadis were underpaid and under-educated. After 1970 the 
situation improved as gadis received formal training at the ministry of 
justice, awgaf and Islamic affairs’ Institute of Shari’a Jurisprudence, 
Counsel and Guidance for what was initially a nine-month course but has 
since been extended to three years of general Shari’a study. On completion 
of the training course prospective gadis served a three to five-year stint as 
an assistant judge. (Islamic law in Oman generally follows the Ibadhi 
madhhab, and reports on human rights to the State Department show that 
amputations, stonings, beheadings and similar Islamic law penalties have 
not been practiced in the sultanate for some years.) Appeals of Shari’a 
court rulings were handled by a three-judge court of appeal in Muscat, 
whose decisions could be appealed to the complaints committee. Final 
recourse in all legal cases remained the sultan. 

Development of a supplementary legal system dates to 1971 when Sayyid 
Tariq b. Taimur brought a Syrian lawyer, Yasser Idlibi, to Muscat as legal 
adviser. Then, in 1972, Robert Anderson recommended Thomas Hill to the 
sultan, and he assumed duties as legal adviser to the sultan. Most, if not 
all, of the work conducted by Hill focused on commercial activities rather 
than on personal and criminal law. Accordingly, a whole range of royal 
decrees and ministerial decisions established a body of business, invest- 
ment, tax, labor, land, and insurance regulations. In addition, an institu- 
tional framework, including the authority for the settlement of commercial 
disputes (established in 1981 in the ministry of economy and then in 1982 
as an independent agency), and acommercial appeal court (set up in 1987), 
provided oversight for the regulations.” Other specialized commercial 
courts included a labor welfare board in the ministry of social affairs and 
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labor, and rent dispute committees (established in 1989), in each of the 
municipalities. The commercial legal system derived principally from 
Egyptian law and an Egyptian judge served on the authority for the 
settlement of commercial disputes. 

In 1974 a royal decree enacted the first criminal code and two years 
later the three-judge magistrate court began operations with responsibility 
in criminal cases. The court originally met only in Muscat but regional 
courts opened in Sohar, Nizwa, Sur, and Salalah. A single judge, with no 
jury, supervised misdemeanors while a three-judge panel, again with no 
jury, presided over felonies. Appeals of magistrate court misdemeanor 
decisions would be sent to a three-judge panel in the capital and then on 
to the sultan, the final level of appeal. Felony cases were deemed final when 
confirmed by the state adviser for penal affairs, currently Sayyid Turki b. 
Mahmud Al-Sa'id, a former president of the magistrate court. As in all legal 
matters, final appeal can go to the sultan, who must also confirm all death 
sentences. 

Criminal procedures and basic human rights continued to be under- 
developed: this despite the coup, the criminal code, and the 1984 Law 
Governing the Penal Judiciary. The police held responsibility for both 
enforcing the law and prosecuting law breakers. No warrants were required 
for either search or arrest, and the principle of habeas corpus did not exist. 
The police were required to file charges within 24 hours of arrest or obtain 
a court order for continued detention. A bail system existed, but relatives 
were often not notified of an arrest. Dependents did receive a written copy 
of formal charges and had the right to hire an attorney, but representation 
during trial was not guaranteed. Trials were controlled almost exclusively 
by the judge who directed all questioning and cross-examination, although 
he could permit personal questioning.” 

Security matters and other criminal cases that the government deter- 
mined to be in need of special care were directed to a state security court. 
This court played a particularly important role in the 1994 trial of 139 
Omanis charged with sedition and in more recent murder trials. The only 
appeal of security court decisions is to the sultan. 


POLITICAL OPPOSITION 


No provision for opposition existed within the political framework of the 
sultanate: political parties were illegal; the right of assembly was not 
recognized; criticism of the government was restricted and of the sultan, 
prohibited. Conventional wisdom has had it that no opposition existed; 
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Sultan Oaboos, the architect of the Omani renaissance, was universally 
admired and loved by the people upon whom he bestowed both material 
and spiritual well-being. While the ‘approval rating’, to use a western 
polling term, of the sultan was most probably quite high, dissatisfaction 
with government policies and practices, particularly the perceived corrup- 
tion of government officials, existed throughout the period 1970-96, 
although very few were brave enough to express it publicly. Plots against 
the regime were discovered and suppressed in 1972 and 1974, but after 
Muscat’s victory in the Dhofar rebellion in 1975, the sultanate did not 
again face a serious internal threat. Despite the general reticence of 
Omanis to express opposition, the observation “You know the corruption 
in high places. How can any Omani talk about that in public?” was not 
atypical of public opinion. 

Dissatisfaction came to a head during 1994 when in May and June the 
Omani police began questioning and arresting up to 200 individuals after 
interception of a letter by ‘Islamic militants’ denouncing the presence of 
Israeli officials in Oman. State security forces immediately interpreted this 
as a plot to overthrow the government and began arresting suspects. It is 
also possible that Omani intelligence obtained assistance from Egyptian 
intelligence services.” Arrests stopped once no actual evidence supporting 
the coup thesis was uncovered, and the police simply requested that suspects 
voluntarily report for questioning. Ultimately some 139 individuals were 
charged with sedition: among them Muhammad al-Rasi, the Omani 
ambassador to the United States who was recalled from Washington in 
June and placed under house arrest; former air force commander and 
director of the research department at the foreign ministry Talib b. Miran, 
who was forced into early retirement; Khamis b. Mubarak al-Khayumi, 
under-secretary for industry; Musallim b. Salim al-Qatan, under-secretary 
for fisheries; several Petroleum Development Oman employees; a number 
of military officers; and Jordanian and Egyptian university professors. 
Particular attention was given to Muhammad al-Ghazali, a Dhofari 
religious leader, and his brother Salim, a businessman with links to Yemeni 
fundamentalists. The arrests, although not covered in Oman’s media, were 
quite public and intended to send the signal that the government would 
not tolerate opposition groups.” 

It is very difficult to judge the level of organization of the movement. 
Press reports linked individuals to the Muslim Brotherhood and the 
government claimed that those arrested all possessed ‘fundamentalist’ 
literature. However, government proclamations about the nature of the 
event should be considered in the same light as the declarations of the 
former apartheid regime in South Africa about the communist nature of 
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the African National Congress; Muslim fundamentalism is a most con- 
venient demon. The movement does not appear to have gone so far as to 
have given itself a name. No arms were discovered, although there was a 
report of the interception in Pakistan of three containers full of weapons 
bound for Oman." The individuals arrested came from across Oman's 
territory, included people from all levels of society, and from both the public 
and private sectors. Most were Sunni, with few from either Oman’s Ibadhi 
majority or the Shi’a minority. In addition, most were under 45 years of 
age and not part of the ruling elite.” 

Rather than religious fundamentalism or opposition to the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions such as the Majlis,” dissatisfaction with 
the closed nature of Oman’s political and business elites appears to have 
been a key complaint that the members of the movement had against the 
government. In this context it represents the frustration of the younger 
new middle class of Omani society. The concern is that the older estab- 
lished families, such as the Shanfaris, the Zawawis, and the Zubairs, hold 
too much power and influence, and their overlapping business and govern- 
ment interests foster a perception of rampant corruption and nepotism. 
The establishment further isolates Sultan Qaboos from his own subjects, 
while it steals the economic benefits of government programs for itself 
rather than for society as a whole. Unfortunately, the older generation con- 
siders the dissenters simply to be jealous of their success.“ 

After secret trials in the state security court, 139 individuals were 
imprisoned. Several received death sentences while the others were 
sentenced to prison terms ranging from three to 25 years. Al-Khayumi and 
al-Qatan received 12 and 25-year prison terms respectively. Sultan Qaboos 
commuted the death sentences to life imprisonment and then personally 
warned his subjects in his November 1994 National Day address not to be 
misled by ‘alien ideas masquerading as beneficial promises’, and to be wary 
of extremism as being contrary to Islam. A year later, during National Day 
1995, the sultan pardoned all those convicted during the 1994 trials. 


CONCLUSION 


Any discussion of the political development of Oman inevitably 
characterizes it as demonstrating both the absolute power of Sultan 
Qaboos and his progressiveness; all change derives from His Majesty who 
has a master plan for the evolution of the modern state. This is consistent 
with the rentier model in which the ruler, with the economic wealth 
provided by oil incomes, can act free from most internal constraints. To 
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quote an oft-used phrase: “No representation without taxation.’ Oman, 
however, is not a rentier state, and Sultan Oaboos should be viewed as 
much more of a status guo ruler whose actions have derived much more 
from reaction to internal forces than a proactive progressivism on his part. 
In looking at the development of the cabinet, significant change came only 
after pressure from the commercial elite, and that group has exercised 
considerable influence over government policy ever since. Likewise, the 
development of the consultative bodies has followed a pattern of change 
only after internal pressure, the most notable example here being the 
development of the idea of legislative review. While protecting his own 
authority, most particularly in the area of defense, Oaboos's most notable 
accomplishment has been to sense the winds of change and not resist the 
moves to limit royal sovereignty. 
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The Dhofar War and Omani Military 
and Security Development 


Military affairs provide a valuable case study of the degree to which Oman 
falls within the rentier state pattern. Qaboos came to power largely because 
of the inability of his father to deal with the Dhofar rebellion, and he had 
oil income to finance military development free from internal constraints. 
Furthermore, and perhaps most importantly, the sultan was a professional 
soldier, and thus defense and security were of paramount concern. Qaboos 
readily admitted that his own military experiences, meaning Sandhurst, 
service in the British Army on the Rhine, and the Dhofar war, were major 
influences upon his life.’ Concern for military and security issues were, and 
continue to be, very visible in the sultan’s actions. The only western dress 
that Qaboos is observed in is a military uniform, which increases his image 
as an active military commander. Furthermore, the Omani press routinely 
pictures the sultan with military personnel, either observing or participating 
in most major military exercises, graduations, or competitions: actions that 
further strengthen his personal connection to the defense and security 
establishment. Finally, both Omani government personnel and foreign 
observers note that Qaboos is primarily responsible for the growth and 
development of the sultanate’s current defense and security structure. 
Although such statements by Omani officials are not unexpected given that 
Qaboos is an absolute monarch, their confirmation by non-Omanis serves 
to reinforce his role in this area. 

However, Oman’s military development has been as dependent on oil 
revenues as it is upon threat perceptions or the personal inclination of the 
sultan. During the Qaboos period of the Dhofar war (1970-75), the 
military budget increased rapidly, with military expenditure starting from 
a low in 1970 of $123 million (15.2 per cent of GNP), and rising in 1971 
to $144 million (15.9 per cent of GNP), in 1972 to $242 million (25 per 
cent of GNP), and in 1973 to $366 million (37.5 per cent of GNP). 
Following a slight decline in 1974 to $283 million (28.3 per cent of GNP), 
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military expenditure was again up in 1975 to $645 million (40.9 per cent 
of GNP).? This increase was tied both to the seriousness of the guerrilla 
threat, and also the fact that rising oil prices worldwide made increased 
military spending possible. 

The general trend of military spending continued upward after 1976. 
Starting at a low of $753 million, expenditure increased from $1.1 billion 
in 1980 to $1.9 billion in 1985, during the height of the Iran-Iraq war. The 
late 1980s witnessed a slight decline in spending, in part due to the Gulf 
war ending. Just as important, however, was the general decline in oil 
prices globally, resulting in Omani cutbacks in all areas of expenditure, 
including defense. Current figures for 1995 show defense expenditure 
leveling at $1.59 billion,’ a figure that will probably not change in the near 
future. 

Other factors have also contributed greatly to defense development. 
These include the historical pattern of the military establishment, whereby 
northern tribes and Baluchis have played the dominant role, the Al-Sa’id 
royal family has generally occupied only ceremonial positions, and the 
British have figured prominently. 


THE DHOFAR WAR UNDER QABOOS 


The Qaboos era of the Dhofar war began with the removal of his father 
Sultan Sa’id in July, 1970. In terms of military operations, the Sultan of 
Oman’s Land Forces (SOLF) had performed poorly prior to 1970. Sultan 
Sa’id’s efforts, under British tutelage, had not diminished the threat, and 
the sultan did not understand the complexity of guerrilla warfare. Also, 
SOLF operations against the Popular Front for the Liberation of the 
Arabian Gulf (PFLOAG) were tied to the annual monsoon. During the 
dry season, from October to June, the government would pressure the 
guerrillas, but when the monsoons arrived, the SOLF would withdraw to 
more secure areas along the coast. By 1970 the sultan’s forces were fighting 
a strictly defensive war that restricted them exclusively to Salalah and 
neighboring villages, leading to what Tony Jeapes referred to as ‘jabalitis’.* 
In contrast, Sultan Qaboos was determined to win in Dhofar, and, thus, 
the new Omani government committed itself to an aggressive offensive 
policy that combined military actions, including reorganization and supply 
of all branches of the Sultan’s Armed Forces (SAF), a greatly enhanced 
international and Dhofari participation in the conflict, and civilian 
development components.’ 

Upon assuming the throne, Qaboos took several actions to control the 
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rebellion. In August the new sultan issued a general amnesty to any rebel 
who surrendered to the government. Also, administration of the war effort 
was centralized under the Dhofar development council and its military arm 
the Dhofar Brigade, under the command of SAF Colonel Mike Harvey 
and reporting to the new governor of Dhofar, Buraik b. Hamud al-Ghafari. 
The Dhofar Brigade comprised the Dhofar Force and the Baluchi 
Southern and Frontier Regiments and two regiments from northern Oman 
rotated among the Muscat, Jabal, Northern Frontier, and Desert 
regiments. SOLF recruitment increased dramatically in an effort to build 
up the armed forces and to reduce the dependence on Baluchi soldiers. In 
order to provide greater mobility to operations in Dhofar, the government 
purchased eight Augusta-Bell 205 (Huey or Iroguois) and four 206 (Jet 
Ranger) helicopters and eight Skyvans.‘ In addition, the newly launched 
royal yacht Al-Sa’id began serving as a patrol vessel while the government 
awaited delivery of a Brooke Marine fast-attack craft ordered in January 
1971. 

Finally, Qaboos invited the British to provide further assistance, 
although the hope was that the British involvement would remain a secret. 
In response, Britain dispatched a Special Air Service (SAS) force to Oman 
under the label British Army Training Team (BATT). Based a safe distance 
from Salalah at Umm al-Gwarif, BATT, never numbering more than 90 
individuals, took the lead in a revitalized anti-guerrilla campaign by 
adopting the ‘hearts and minds’ program first proposed by John Watts in 
March 1970. 

Watts had proposed that Dhofari soldiers be used in the sultan’s forces 
whenever possible. While Sa'id had rejected this notion, Qaboos 
supported the policy. The idea of using the surrendered rebels to develop 
a kind of home guard or specifically Dhofari military unit originated with 
Salim Mubarak, second-in-command of the liberation movement in 
eastern Dhofar and one of the first to accept Qaboos’s amnesty, who 
envisioned a Firgat Salah al-Din comprised of Dhofaris from all tribes, just 
as the communist leaders of the insurgency had done to overcome 
tribalism. While Salah al-Din trained in Mirbat, the Bait Kathir, who had 
remained loyal to Sa’id, volunteered to form their own Firgat al-Nasr, and 
a group of Mahra surrendered en masse to the government to become a 
third Firgat A’asifat. The first firgat success came in February 1971 with the 
capture of Sudh, to the east of Mirbat, by Salah al-Din. This success brought 
greater interest and the Bait Ma’ashani decided to form Firgat Khalid b. 
Walid under Shaikh Muhammad b. Musallim b. Ahmad, a western Mahra 
Firgat Tariq b. Ziad, and a Bait Umar Firgat Gamal Abd al-Nasir. 
Unfortunately, the emergence of tribally based forces, combined with the 
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loss of Salim b. Mubarak, who had died of a heart attack, lead to the 
fragmentation of Firgat Salah al-Din as members of these other tribes left 
to join other units.’ 

The formation of the firgat units, each with about 100 men and under 
the command of a BATT officer, and their early successes were critical to 
the eventual victory in the war. The firgat appealed to many PFLOAG 
guerrillas as Qaboos wisely exploited Dhofari dissatisfaction with the 
PFLOAG’s Marxist, anti-tribal and anti-Islamic orientation. In addition, 
those guerrillas who joined the PFLOAG out of opposition to Sultan 
Sa'id's general disdain and distrust for Dhofaris saw their rationale for 
staying with the movement evaporate under Sultan Qaboos’s show of trust 
by encouraging them to serve in his military. Furthermore, membership in 
the militia gave the tribes a sense of purpose, a means of employment, and 
a source of financial stability. Finally, early victories fostered the belief that 
the PFLOAG was losing the war; Dhofaris no longer had any desire to be 
associated with the movement. Thus, with the old sultan out of power, 
these Dhofaris had no difficulty in restoring their loyalty to Sultan Qaboos 
and serving in his military. 

In addition to supervising the frrgat, the SAS also initiated several 
civilian action teams (CAT) to provide medical and other development 
services to the population of Dhofar. The first CAT began in the coastal 
villages of Taqa, Mirbat, and after its capture by the firgat, Sudh, during 
1971. Once established, the CAT transferred operations to the civil aid 
department (CAD), headed by Martin Robb, which had responsibility for 
longer-term programs for the region.” The CAD also administered the 
major development schemes being proposed for Salalah. 

While the firgat had begun to play a prominent role in several small 
operations in the mountains of Dhofar, the government still could not 
maintain a permanent military presence, a fact that played into the hands 
of the enemy who proclaimed each SAF withdrawal a victory. Furthermore, 
the PFLOAG remained on the offensive during the first year after the 
coup, establishing full control over the ‘Red Line’ (the road between 
Salalah and the small military base at Thumrait) by destroying the four 
remaining SAF posts along the road by May 1971. The British press 
reported that the conflict was as fierce as ever." 

Finally, on 1 October 1971, the government launched Operation Jaguar, 
the first major offensive of the war with some 200 men from two SAS 
squadrons, 350 SOLF forces, and about 300 men from five firgat units 
under the command of SAS Colonel John Watts. The towns of Jibjat and 
‘White City’ (later renamed Medinat al-Hag) in Jabal Samhan in eastern 
Dhofar were captured by 9 October and attention then turned to 
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establishing a defensive line, later called the Leopard Line, to cut off enemy 
resupply and communication. 

Despite the initial success, the operation met with a set-back when firgat 
forces, desiring to fast during the month of Ramadan and unhappy when 
the government was slow to extend development projects to the area, 
essentially went on strike. Rebel forces then counterattacked in November, 
forcing the government to withdraw from outposts of the Leopard 
Line. A cattle sale and ‘round-up’ to Salalah and the visit of the sultan to 
Medinat al-Haq in late November helped with the ‘hearts and minds’ 
campaign as the government now had its first foot-hold and military base 
on the jabal." 

While Operation Jaguar and the Leopard Line did not succeed in 
cutting off rebel supplies and communication, the efforts of the first year- 
and-a-half of Qaboos’s reign had a profound effect on the rebels. 
PFLOAG leaders under Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ghassani, most of 
whom had by 1971 received training in China and the Soviet Union, were 
unimpressed with the military abilities of the Dhofaris, understood that 
their ideology, especially their anti-Islam policy, alienated the population, 
and realized that their meager medical and educational services could not 
compete with the sultanate’s development program.” In response, the 
PFLOAG merged with the NDFLOAG in December, resulting in another 
name change to the Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the 
Arabian Gulf (still PFLOAG). The name change no doubt reflected 
an awareness on the part of the guerrillas that Oman (meaning Dhofar) 
would be the first focus of the revolution, to be followed by the other 
states of the Gulf. In addition, it was hoped that a single front might 
improve the guerrillas’ chances of reversing the military setbacks of the 
previous year.” 

Government pressure on the rebels continued as in April 1972 
Operation Simba by the SOLF’s Desert Regiment established government 
control over Sarfait, close to the South Yemeni border, in a helicopter- 
borne assault. The goal of the operation had been to cut enemy resupply 
from its South Yemeni headquarters at Hauf but this failed as the SOLF 
could not link the base to either the sea or a strategic position at Capstan. 
Sarfait remained under SOLF control and, although of minimal strategic 
importance, its symbolic value was great and the enemy devoted con- 
siderable resources in trying to dislodge it." 

The PFLOAG sought to counter the setbacks of 1971 and 1972 on the 
battlefield with several military operations of its own. In June 1972, the 
PFLOAG scored a largely symbolic victory when one of its rockets hit the 
Royal Air Force barracks in Salalah, wounding 12 British personnel. Then, 
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on 19 July 1972, during the monsoon, an assault on Mirbat nearly suc- 
ceeded in overrunning the town, but a combination of air strikes and 
reinforcement by a newly-arrived SAS sguadron helicoptered in from 
Umm al-Gwair saved the day for the government.” A similar assault on 
Taga also failed. Finally, in November a former member of the PELOAG 
informed Omani security that guerrilla leader Muhammad b. Talib had 
secretly entered Matrah in northern Oman to lead an uprising in the north. 
In response to this information, the Omanis carried out a counter- 
insurgency action called Operation Jason in December. Designed to crush 
the PFLOAG in the north, it resulted in the arrest of 90 guerrillas and the 
capture of their weapons supply." 

In the midst of the military action, important administrative changes 
were implemented with significant changes in the military command. John 
Watts had departed Oman in late 1971 following Operation Jaguar. The 
new year also brought a new commander to the Dhofar Brigade in the form 
of Brigadier Jack Fletcher. Finally, Major-General Timothy Creasey 
replaced Brigadier John Graham as commander of the SOLF. Creasey’s 
first action was to restructure the army by dividing it into northern 
(northern Oman) and southern (Dhofar) brigades, thereby formally recog- 
nizing the operational structure. Each brigade was subdivided into 
regiments. This restructuring had the morale-boosting effect of making the 
SOLF look more like a real army, as well as increasing its effectiveness 
against the guerrillas. Creasey also convinced Sultan Qaboos to create a 
national defense council. This institution ensured civilian political control 
of the military and further legitimated civil and military policy against the 
rebels.” 

With a SOLF presence, however tenuous, on the jabal, the battlefield 
and propaganda defeats of the PFLOAG, and the restructuring of the 
army, the groundwork existed for the final stage of the campaign with a 
year-round, major military campaign and comprehensive civil development 
initiative to secure final victory. The specific goal became to establish a 
permanent presence on the jabal and, through the construction of forti- 
fied lines, to cut enemy supply and communication: essentially, to divide 
and conquer. During the spring of 1973 the Northern Frontier Regiment 
and Firgat al-Nasr, with the assistance of an Iranian Special Forces 
battalion, established the Hornbeam Line stretching some 35 miles from 
Mugsayl on the coast to Windy Ridge in the mountains. Construction of the 
line, a conglomeration of wire, mine fields, and block houses built under 
Royal Engineer guidance, reached completion in August 1974 and allowed 
government forces to begin aid programs in the Jabal Qamar region." 

The CAT and CAD activities were key to the ‘hearts and minds’ 
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campaign designed to win back the loyalty of the Dhofari people by 
demonstrating to them that concrete improvements in their lives occurred 
when they backed the regime. The CAT and CAD drilled wells and 
constructed schools, medical and veterinary clinics, mosques, and shops. 
In addition, they served an important military role by providing intelligence 
to the SOLF about guerrilla activity and spreading information among the 
Dhofaris about Omani government policy.” 

Despite the success of Operation Jaguar and the Hornbeam Line, the 
Omani government found it had insufficient resources to conduct a 
military/development campaign on both the plain and the mountains. The 
Shah of Iran, in his new-found role as defender of the Gulf, came to the 
aid of the sultan. The shah provided an additional five AB205 helicopters 
to the Sultan of Oman’s Air Force (SOAF), which greatly assisted military 
activities. Then, in December, a 1200-man Imperial Iranian Battle Group 
arrived in Dhofar. The Battle Group’s first mission involved Operation 
Thimble, the opening of the ‘Midway’ Road (the PFLOAG’s Red Line).” 
Despite PFLOAG control of the area, the highway had remained open 
throughout the conflict, although convoys repeatedly experienced enemy 
fire, but the Iranians, with their massive use of firepower, established 
permanent security for the strategic road. In the process they also trans- 
formed Thumrait into a major military complex. 

During 1974 the usual rotation of commanding officers brought 
Colonel Tony Jeapes to lead the SAS and John Akehurst, the Dhofar 
Brigade. Operations continued through the dry season of 1974 with the 
Mountain Regiment beginning construction of the Hammer Line about 
midway between the Thumrait road and the Hornbeam Line, and the 
Frontier Force opening the road from Taga to Mirbat. The firgat, greatly 
expanded to 16 units with about 1,000 men, moved from military 
compounds to assume their role as a true home guard, although the leaders 
began to act more like politicians than soldiers as they sought to control 
all government programs in their areas and spent more time in Salalah than 
in the mountains. Among the programs they sought to control were the 
CAD projects such as road construction, with the assistance of Jordanian 
military engineers, well-drilling, and the building of schools, mosques, 
dispensaries, and shops, and a government-sponsored program to buy 
male calves. In October the Iranians transferred the Midway road to the 
SOLF, and the eastern and central regions of Dhofar remained relatively 
free of PFLOAG activity.” 

The PFLOAG held its annual conference in Aden in July 1974 and 
responded to the military situation in Dhofar with a split between those 
who favored a political solution to the conflict and those who wished to 
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continue the revolution. The PFLOAG granted ‘organizational indepen- 
dence’ to its non-Omani components and reorganized to form the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) and obtained Cuban and 
Cuban-trained Libyan advisers. However, an attempt to spread revolution 
to northern Oman failed in October when the government captured Zahir 
Ali Matar al-Miyahi, a member of the PFLO central committee, outside 
Muscat.” The PFLO concentrated its efforts in its western sector around 
Rakhyut and its Shershitti cave complex. 

The final phase in the Dhofar war began in December 1974 when 
government forces sought to strike a final blow at the PFLO stronghold, 
and the conflict shifted from a counter-insurgency to more traditional 
warfare. Iranian forces played a central role in this campaign as the Imperial 
Iranian Task Force (IITF), including some of the old Battle Group from 
Thumrait, established its base at Manston. In the Iranian fashion of 
massive force, the IITF included approximately 4,000 troops with two 
infantry battalions, a gun battery, Chinook cargo helicopters and Hueys, 
and naval support from the Iranian navy all under a brigadier-general. The 
frontier outpost at Manston, like Thumrait, soon became a major instal- 
lation. The ITTF goal was to establish a Damavand Line linking Manston 
with the coast and thereby cutting off all enemy contact with central and 
eastern Dhofar. The campaign began on 2 December, but Iranian inexperi- 
ence and caution coupled with enemy resistance caused the affair to bog 
down quickly. Creasey refused to accept failure and ordered a revision of 
the plan. After two weeks the campaign resumed. On 5 January 1975 
Rakhyut, the symbolic capital of the PFLO, fell.” 

As the Iranian action reached its conclusion, the SAF launched 
Operation Dharab to secure the region around Sarfait and limit the PFLO 
use of the Shershitti cave complex so as to provide some security for 
ITF while it installed the Damavand Line. The Mountain Regiment, like 
the Iranians, experienced stiff resistance from PFLO forces as a direct 
assault on the caves failed. The SAF then directed its attention to 
‘Stonehenge’, a high point overlooking the caves and from which the 
complex could be controlled by heavy guns. The SAF held Stonehenge 
until the end of the month, by which time the Iranians were secure along 
Damavand.” 

Following Operation Dharab, Major-General Ken Perkins assumed 
command of the SOLF from Tim Creasey. The Damavand Line effectively 
eliminated PFLO contact with the rest of Dhofar and rebel forces, 
estimated to be only about 1,800 men but now joined by South Yemeni 
regular army soldiers, concentrated in the narrow strip west of Sarfait. 
Civilian Aid Department teams rushed to Rakhyut to rebuild the town and 
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SOLF units replaced the Iranians. Government success also brought an 
influx of surrenders from the PFLO. Elsewhere in Dhofar, SOLF 
operations succeeded in clearing the area around the Hornbeam Line, a 
Jordanian Special Forces battalion arrived in February and took over 
guarding the Midway road, and in May SOLF units began establishing the 
Mainbrace Line from Sarfait with ambushes of PFLO supply caravans and 
new defensive positions. The increased activity in the area forced the hand 
of the rebels, who revealed that they had added SAM-7 missiles to their 
repertoire of armaments.” 

Final defeat of the PFLO came with Operation Hadaf, an extended 
campaign from mid-September to 1 December 1975. Action began with 
the SOLF establishing a second base at Defa in the hope of providing a 
more open position from which to send out /irgat patrols and make contact 
with the local population. Unfortunately, PFLO long-range guns and 
rockets from Hauf, that had been raining shells down on Sarfait for several 
months, could also reach Defa. Over the next month the Dhofar Brigade 
and their Iranian allies staged a series of diversionary feints which greatly 
benefited from the arrival of Hunter fighters from Jordan. The main assault 
came in mid-October with the Frontier Force and Muscat Regiment 
capturing the strategic position at Capstan and then the Shershitti complex 
itself. The SOAF also staged the first direct attack on the gun positions in 
Hauf. South Yemeni forces withdrew across the border to be followed by 
a steady stream of PFLO fighters. Finally, on 1 December SOLF forces 
occupied Dhalqut. Sultan Qaboos announced victory in Dhofar on 11 
December.” 

Despite Qaboos’s announcement, the PFLO continued to operate on 
a limited basis. Shelling and rocket attacks from Hauf did not end 
completely until April 1976, although the sultanate did not respond to the 
provocation. A small cell of rebels, mostly from the Bait Gutun, managed 
to survive in an area east of the old Leopard Line before its elimination in 
early 1976. The last SAS forces withdrew in September 1976. While, in 
October 1977, the PFLO reportedly had 30 active guerrillas in Dhofar 
proper and about 200 training in South Yemen,” and in June 1978, at a 
party congress in South Yemen, al-Ghassani assured attendees that the 
revolution would go on, stating, We are committing ourselves to fight 
alongside our Omani people in the Gulf and the Arabian Peninsula against 
the ambitions of imperialism and Iranian expansion,” military action 
ended. With increased contacts between South Yemen and Oman and 
political changes in Yemen, Front activities were further restricted. By 
1987, Liesl Graz reported that the PFLO office in Aden displayed a 


‘closed’ sign in the window.” 
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POST-WAR MILITARY DEVELOPMENT 


During the five years of the Dhofar war under Qaboos the Omani armed 
forces underwent a transformation. From a small, poorly equipped, and 
badly organized army, by 1976 the SOLF totaled over 1,300- soldiers 
divided among six infantry battalions, a Royal Guard regiment, and 
artillery, armored car, engineering, and signals support units. The Sultan 
of Oman’s Navy (SON), which had played a subsidiary role in the war 
limited to patrolling the coast to prevent PFLOAG resupply by water, 
remained small with only nine ships, including the royal yacht.” The SOAF 
had expanded considerably during the war, particularly with the purchase 
of helicopters and King Hussein of Jordan’s gift of 31 Hunter fighter planes 
in 1975. 

The Sultan’s Armed Forces (SAF) retained their international com- 
position. Sultan Qaboos held the defense portfolio, but when Hugh 
Oldman retired in 1973 the sultan’s uncle, Sayyid Fahr b. Taimur, assumed 
the post of minister of state for defense. Command of SOLF, SOAF, and 
SON continued in the hands of British officers, and Peter Thwaites 
assumed the position of chairman of the joint staff in 1976. Britons also 
commanded the infantry units at the end of 1975 but there were 330 
Omani officers, several of whom had reached the rank of major through 
an accelerated promotion program. The first Omani lieutenant-colonel 
achieved that rank in 1976, and by the end of 1977 Omani officers com- 
manded all infantry regiments.” Those infantry units remained segregated, 
with the Northern Oman Brigade exclusively Omani and the Dhofar 
Brigade exclusively Baluchi. 

With their shared world view, Sultan Qaboos and the Shah of Iran 
continued the alliance developed during the war and proclaimed them- 
selves to be the joint protectors of the straits. Approximately 1,000 Iranian 
troops remained stationed in Dhofar until the Iranian revolution of 1979, 
when they were replaced by 200 Egyptian troops. Iran also built a radar 
facility and stationed eight F-5 fighters at Thumrait until the arrival of 
Oman’s 12 Jaguar fighter-bombers in 1977.” The Iranian connection 
proved to be particularly important in light of the British withdrawal from 
the RAF facilities in Salalah and Masirah Island in March 1977. Qaboos 
also began to develop an alliance with the United States culminating in a 
1980 access agreement whereby American forces were granted access to 
Omani military facilities in return for $25 million in military credits and a 
$250 million facelift for military installations at Sib, Masirah, Thumrait, 
and Khasab conducted by the US Army Corp of Engineers. 

Oman’s principal security concerns throughout this period were the 
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communist threat from South Yemen, defense of the Straits of Hormuz, 
and outstanding border conflicts with neighboring Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE). The combination of the Iranian revolution, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, a change in the South Yemeni 
government toward more hard-line Marxists, and the Iran-Iraq war all 
served to reinforce Omani nervousness. The first real crisis, however, 
involved the border with the UAE. In November 1977 an Omani naval 
vessel forced a drilling operation in the Gulf licensed by Ras al-Khaimah 
to suspend operation. Omani army units then occupied three miles of 
territory jointly claimed by the sultanate and Ras al-Khaimah.” Shaikh Zaid 
of Abu Dhabi mediated a solution to this affair. A second incident took 
place in 1980 when a brief face-off between Iranian destroyers and Omani 
patrol boats occurred in Omani waters in the Strait. The Iranian ships 
withdrew and, in an informal understanding thereafter, Iranian ships 
respected Omani territorial waters while the sultanate ignored occasional 
Iranian air force reconnaissance incursions into its airspace. 

Finances became the principal factor limiting expansion of the SAF 
during the immediate post-war era. Qaboos’s ‘guns and butter’ policy of 
fighting the war in Dhofar while attempting to launch a national develop- 
ment program brought the country to the verge of economic collapse in 
1975 (see Chapter 4). The sultan’s decision to purchase Jaguar fighter- 
bombers and a Rapier missile system in 1974 had played a critical role in 
the crisis. Also significant was the build-up in the navy, with the purchase 
of two Dutch minesweepers and their refitting as gun patrol boats in 1974, 
at the same time as four Brooke Marine Wafi class fast-attack gun patrol 
boats and miscellaneous amphibious forces craft, giving Oman the only 
amphibious force in the Gulf. The sultan also purchased the sail training 
ship Shabab Oman during this period.“ Defense spending actually 
decreased during the second half of the decade. 

By 1981, however, security concerns were greatly reduced. The 
formation of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) provided a forum for 
Oman, Saudi Arabia, and the Emirates to discuss their outstanding border 
disputes, and the Saudis actually adopted a conciliatory attitude on these 
issues. Relations with Iran improved following the Strait incident. Then, 
perhaps most importantly, Oman and South Yemen began their rapproche- 
ment in 1982, and the Aden government halted PFLO radio broadcasts. 
Major-General Tim Creasey, the commander of the SOLF during the final 
stages of the Dhofar war, replaced Thwaites with a mandate to reform the 
SAF and with much broader powers as chief of defense staff rather than 
chairman of the joint staff to accomplish much needed cuts.” 

Unfortunately, much the opposite happened under Creasey as the 
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period from 1981 until he retired in 1985 witnessed tremendous growth 
in both the size of the SAF, in its armaments, and, most particularly, in its 
budget. Much of the effort must be considered to have been of dubious 
value to Omani defense and security needs. Creasey’s reorganization of the 
SAF involved an attempt to remove civilian supervision of the SAF to the 
greatest degree possible while centralizing the chief of staff’s control of 
the various branches of the armed forces. Under Thwaites, the ministry 
of defense supervised the SAF with an Omani under-secretary, Salim al- 
Ghazali, being in charge of day-to-day management of financial affairs. 
Once Creasey assumed command, Brigadier Hasan b. Ihsan b. Nasib, the 
highest ranking Omani officer in the SAF and the deputy chief of staff, 
replaced al-Ghazali. Creasey then appointed a British officer to serve as 
‘head of resource management’ to handle finance.” 

Creasey then turned to the problem of the too independent com- 
manders. Thwaites had been chairman of the joint staff. Although theo- 
retically superior in the chain of command, in practice the commanders of 
SOLF, SOAF, and SON were equal in rank and had equal access to the 
sultan. This created a problem wherein the last individual to speak to the 
sultan usually ended up having the greatest influence upon any particular 
policy decision. In this environment, inter-service cooperation was almost 
non-existent. In fact, unless required to work together in a particular 
training exercise, each force carried on its daily activity as if its were the 
SAF alone, and felt that cooperation with the other branches and the 
ministry of defense was an excessive burden. Furthermore, the regular 
rotation of branch officers which had been a feature of the war years came 
to an end. Throughout Creasey’s tenure, Major-General John Watts, the 
former SAS officer and commander of the Dhofar Brigade, served as 
commander of the SOLF and Air Vice-Marshal E. P Bennett commanded 
the SOAF. Only the SON underwent regular rotation. Creasey vainly, and 
at some expense, sought to reel the commanders in by moving the staff 
offices from Bait al-Falaj to Mu’askar al-Murtafa’a, but the chief of staff 
could not impose a more efficient chain of command.” 

With their independence intact and military men supervising all military 
expenditure, budgets soared. This increased demand came at a time when 
Oman had money to spend as the sultanate had received a pledge of $1 
billion from the Saudis through the GCC and oil prices were peaking in 
the $34-per-barrel range with exports again on the rise after several years’ 
decline. Procurement focused on developing an armored brigade with the 
purchase of 30 Scorpion light tanks to replace the aging Commando and 
Saladin scout cars. In addition, the SOLF decided to utilize British 
Chieftains as their main battle tank and had 27 in service by 1985. The 
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SOAF also underwent an overhaul. In 1981 the sultanate ordered an 
additional 12 Jaguar fighter planes and in 1983 added six Bell 214ST 
helicopters.** New naval acquisitions included four Vosper inshore patrol 
craft in 1981, the introduction of the Dhofar class fast-attack missile patrol 
boats, four additional amphibious forces craft, and a new royal yacht.” The 
defense budget grew quickly, from $688 million in 1979 to $879 million in 
1980 and then to $1.6 billion in 1981 with about 11 per cent increases per 
year thereafter. 

Anthony Cordesman, writing in 1984, argued that “The overall British 
military assistance effort has been sound, honest, and well tailored to 
Omani needs. ® In retrospect that would not appear to be true. Oman’s 
efforts to develop an armored capability would seem to have been par- 
ticularly misguided. While Chieftain tanks can easily traverse the north 
European plains or Russian steppe, anyone with any experience at all in 
Oman can attest to the limited possibilities for armored warfare. Tanks 
would have been of no use in either of Oman’s recent conflicts — both 
guerrilla operations in mountainous terrain — and one wonders how South 
Yemeni tanks could ever reach Omani population centers. Even at the time 
of the initial order of the Jaguars in 1981 there were charges that the 
purchases were motivated more by the greed of Qaboos’s British advisers 
than the needs of the SOAF.“ Naval development, on the other hand, 
would appear to have been reasonable. 

By 1985 the SAF had grown considerably. Although initialing calling for 
a 10 per cent decrease in SAF strength, under Creasey the armed forces 
increased by 40 per cent. During the same period the number of officers 
increased by 75 per cent. Finally, the proportion of Omanis in the SAF 
decreased.” The increased costs also came at a time of financial difficulties, 
with decreased oil revenues and increased government costs, especially 
leading up to the sultan’s plans for the GCC heads of state summit 
scheduled for Muscat in 1985 which coincided with the 15-year anni- 
versary of his assumption to power. Dramatic changes were required. 

From late 1984 until about 1990 the SAF underwent a period of 
consolidation characterized by a move toward Omanization. The begin- 
ning of this process can be traced to the retirement of Major-General 
Tim Creasey in 1985. Creasey had been scheduled to become a personal 
adviser to the sultan, but advanced cancer which led to the general’s death 
in early 1986 prevented that from happening. Just a year earlier, in 
November 1994, General John Watts had retired and Major-General 
Nasib b. Hamad al-Ruwahi assumed command of the SOLF, the first 
Omani to command a branch of the SAF. Then Lieutenant-General 
Hamad b. Sa’id b. Muhammad al-Aufi, the assistant chief of staff for 
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operations and former commander of the Northern Oman Brigade, 
became chief of staff. Omanization of the air force and navy came more 
slowly, but, upon Eric Bennett’s retirement in 1990, Air Vice-Marshall Talib 
b. Miran al-Raisi became the commander of the SOAF. Command of the 
SON passed to Rear Admiral Sayyid Shihab b. Tariq Al-Sa’id in August 
1990, thereby completing the Omanization of SAF command and staff 
positions. 

Civilian control over military affairs also returned during this period. 
Sayyid Fahr remained minister of state and then deputy prime minister for 
defense and security, but he appears to have functioned in a largely 
ceremonial capacity. Hasan b. Ihsan b. Nasib, Creasey’s protégé as under- 
secretary, held that position until his retirement in 1987 when Brigadier 
Mutassim b. Hamud b. Nasir Al Bu Sa’id became minister of state for 
defense. He held that position for only two years, a sign of the turmoil in 
the ministry of defense, until in 1989 Saif b. Hamad al-Battashi was named 
to the position of secretary-general for defense. Then, in June 1990, the 
individual units of the SAF were renamed the Royal Army of Oman (RAO), 
the Royal Navy of Oman (RNO), the Royal Air Force of Oman (RAFO), 
and the Royal Guard of Oman (RGO). These new titles, in theory, reduce 
each unit’s personal attachment to Sultan Qaboos, and provide for a more 
‘nationally’ focused military. 

Defense procurement slowed considerably during this period with the 
only major purchase being an additional Dhofar class patrol boat in 1986. 
Old patterns died hard, however, as witnessed by the late 1980s proposed 
purchase of Panavia Tornado fighters valued at £250 million from British 
Aerospace. The order faced difficulties from the start and financial 
difficulties forced the government to cancel it in 1990 and substitute Hawk 
aircraft at a cost of £150 million. 


OMAN’S CURRENT MILITARY STRUCTURE 


The SAF is generally recognized as one of the best equipped and organized 
militaries in the Arabian peninsula. Prior to the 1990-91 Gulf war, it was 
also the only military in the peninsula with extensive combat experience 
due to the Dhofar war. Of course, it has been 20 years since the end of the 
war and the ‘experience’ gained during that conflict must now be 
discounted considerably. The SAF has three primary missions: the defense 
of the state, the preservation of internal security, and the maintenance of 
the monarch. In 1995 the SAF consisted of 43,500 individuals. Most are 
Arabs, but there are also soldiers from Zanzibar and south Asia among the 
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3,700 foreign personnel, including 150 seconded or contract British 
officers and non-commissioned officers (NCOs), but the process of 
Omanization, to be discussed below, is guickly reducing their numbers.” 
It is an all-volunteer force. 

The Omani defense structure (Figure 5) has remained little changed 
since the coup. Sultan Oaboos as both the supreme commander of the 
military and minister of defense sits atop the structure and takes a keen 
interest in all aspects of military development. The second most powerful 
individual in the military is Lieutenant-General Ali b. Majid al-Ma’amari, 
who is both head of the office of the supreme commander SAF and 
minister of the palace office. Ma’amari is one of Qaboos’s oldest and 
closest friends, having served as his first aide de camp during the 1970s 
and being appointed minister of the palace office in December 1985. 
However, Ali b. Majid’s concentration of authority over all military 
branches, the Special Forces, and the royal household has raised concern 
among some members of the Omani intelligentsia.“ 

Figure 6 illustrates the ministry of defense’s organizational structure. 
This, too, is little changed since the coup, with the division between the 
military staff/command and civilian administration/operational functions. 
One significant change came in November 1996 with the death of Sayyid 
Fahr b. Taimur and his replacement with Sayyid Badr b. Sa’ud b. Harib Al 
Bu Sa’id as minister responsible for defense. Sayyid Badr, a former minister 
of the interior, is a long-time supporter of Qaboos whose father played an 
important military role in support of Sultan Sa’id during the civil war of 
the 1950s. Badr probably exercises much greater influence and authority 
in defense affairs than did his predecessor. 

Despite the appearance of a smooth command structure, contemporary 
observers of the Omani military note, just as Alan Hoskins did in the 1980s, 
that the SAF lacks the joint command structure that exists in most modern 
militaries. In particular, the Omanis do not appear to have a single point 
within their armed forces in which a body of defense knowledge exists for 
planning and policy purposes.” This shortcoming hinders inter-service 
cooperation. Contributing to this problem is the physical separation 
between the ministry of defense in Muscat and SAF operational head- 
quarters at Mu’askar al-Murtafa’a (MAM) near Sib. 

The recently created defense council may correct this problem. The 
defense council consists of the sultan as chair, the director of the office of 
the supreme commander, the minister of the palace office, the inspector 
general of police and customs, the chief of staff of the SAF, the 
commanders of the RAO, RAFO, RGO, and RNO, and the head of internal 


security. Constitutionally, the defense council exists for two purposes. First, 
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Oman under Oaboos 


it is to ‘consider the matters related to preserving the Sultanate’s safety 
and defense’. In this capacity it functions much like the National Security 
Council in the US government” and should allow for greater inter-service 
cooperation and provide a single decision-making point for security and 
defense policy. The second function of the council is to participate in the 
selection of a successor to Sultan Qaboos if the ruling family council is 
unable to agree on a successor. 


The Army 


As in most Arab countries, the army is the dominant branch of the services, 
and the current chief of staff, Lieutenant-General Khamis b. Humaid b. 
Salim al-Kalbani, is from the Royal Army of Oman (RAO). It is also the 
only branch of the SAF to have participated in the war against Iraq in 1991. 
In 1995, the RAO consisted of 25,200 men or approximately the strength 
of one division. The RAO (Figure 7) comprises 23rd Infantry Brigade (the 
old Northern Brigade) based at MAM and the 11th Infantry Brigade 
(formerly the Dhofar Brigade) at Salalah. Each brigade is divided among 
infantry regiments, with three (Frontier, Western Frontier, and Rural 
Security) in the 11th Brigade manned exclusively by Baluchis." The 
Masandam peninsula is a separate military region under the Northern 
Security Forces. Other operational structures include the Sultan’s Armored 
Regiment at Muscat, the Sultan’s Parachute Regiment at Sib, the Sultan’s 
Artillery at Shafa and Salalah as well as support units assigned to the two 
main brigades, and staff units for personnel, intelligence, operations, 
logistics, and civilian—military cooperation. Although the RAO is posted 
along all of Oman’s borders, the largest concentration is along the border 
with Yemen. Currently, there is a brigade in the border area which can be 
quickly resupplied from either Salalah or Thumrait.” — 

In comparison with other Middle Eastern armies, the RAO is still 
basically an infantry force. Its heavy equipment consist of 43 M60-A3s, six 
M-60Ais, nine T-80 main battle tanks for training, and 24 Chieftain tanks. 
Armored fighting vehicles include 13 Sultans, nine VBC-90s and 37 
Scorpions. Other armored vehicles include four VAB/VCI infantry fighting 
vehicles, nine VAB/VCI and 15 AT-105 armored personnel carriers, and 
40 Saladin armored cars. Oman also has TOW-II and TOW mounted 
launch weapons, 50 Milar anti-tank weapons, 106 mm recoilless rifles and 
84 mm Carl Gustav rocket launchers.” 

Since 1992 the RAO has begun the process of upgrading some of its 
heavy equipment. Trials began in 1992 to test a new armored personnel 
carrier. Included in the competition were the BTR-80 8x8 from the 
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Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), the French SMS VAB (New 
Generation) 6x6, the Swiss-designed MOWAG Piranha 8x8 made in 
the United Kingdom, and the US Cadillac Gage Textron V-300 6x6. Trials 
on these vehicles lasted until mid-1993.” In 1994, the Omanis chose 
the Swiss-designed and British-built MOWAG Piranha 8x8, with 40 
currently on order. Given the longstanding connection between the British 
and Omani militaries, this selection came as no surprise to informed 
observers.” 

In 1993, the Omanis and the British firm Vickers signed a contract for 
18 Challenger II main line battle tanks, four support vehicles, two driver 
training tanks, nine transport vehicles and four Alvis Storm command 
vehicles. The contract, valued at $208 million, was delivered in 1995. In 
addition, the Omanis held out the chance that 18 more Challenger II tanks 
might be contracted after 1995, although recent budget cuts make this 
unlikely.” The Challenger II purchase, although needed in terms of the 
modernization of the RAO, was primarily a symbolic political action on the 
part of both the United Kingdom and Oman.” Eighteen tanks hardly 
constitute a force around which either offensive or defensive capabilities 
can be based. 

The RAO’s artillery is mainly towed weaponry and lacks any targeting 
and control systems. Typical in the inventory are howitzers (105 mm, 122 
mm and 130 mm), M-109AZ self-propelled artillery pieces, and 70 mm 
multiple rocket launchers. Oman also recently ordered 24 155 mm self- 
propelled G-6 gun systems from the South African firm Denel. Mortars 
are also extensively used, including 81 mm and 107 mm types.” The 
sultanate’s air defense systems are very light and located mainly near 
Thumrait in Dhofar, and Sib and Muscat in northern Oman. They consist 
mainly of air defense guns (20 mm, 23 mm, and 40 mm), Blowpipe 
launchers, Javelins, and SA-7 light surface-to-air missiles. The sultanate 
has also recently acquired Oerlikon-Contraves 35 mm GDF towed anti- 
aircraft guns equipped with Skyguard radar.” 

As currently structured, the SAF is a defensive military force, although 
current plans to increase the RAO by 25 per cent by the turn of the 
century” could enhance that potential. Oman does have the population 
for an increased RAO, with 105,600 males between the ages of 13 and 17, 
and 83,400 males between 18 and 22, and military service is popular; 
General Ali b. Majid al-Ma’amari, minister of palace affairs, reported that 
in 1991 over 8,000 applications were received for 150 positions in the 
armed forces.” Given increased pressure on military budgets, however, the 
proposed increase in the RAO is unlikely.” 
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Dhofar War and Military and Security Development 
The Navy 


The Royal Navy of Oman (RNO) is considered to be the most effective 
indigenous navy in the Persian Gulf region,” a development consistent 
with the sultanate's strategic location along the Arabian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean and 2,000-kilometer coastline. In 1995 the RNO consisted of 4,200 
men. Although most are Omanis, the navy, due to the very technical nature 
of its eguipment, is still heavily dependent upon British advisers. RNO 
headguarters are at Mu'askar al-Murtafa'a with additional facilities located 
at Muscat, Raisut, Ghanam Island (Ras Masandam), Alwi, and the primary 
naval base at the Sa'id b. Sultan naval base at Wudam (see Figure 8). 

RNO eguipment procurement has received considerable attention 
during the 1990s. One priority has been to replace the old Wafi class patrol 
boats with the new al-Bushra class offshore patrol craft. The most recently 
purchased vessels were the three 475 ton 54 meter al-Bushra class patrol 
ships built by the French firm Constructions Méchaniques de Normandie. 
The three craft delivered to date have a range of 2,400 miles at 15 knots, 
and are each armed with 76 mm, 40 mm and 20 mm guns, 406 mm 
torpedoes, and a wide array of electronic equipment. If Oman is satisfied 
with these patrol craft, it may purchase an additional five. 

A significant upgrade of RNO capability came with the purchase of 
two Qahir class 84 meter, 1,400 ton corvettes designed and built by Vosper 
Thornycroft for $250 million. With a range of 4,000 miles at 10 knots, the 
Qahir class frigates were designed for patrolling coastal waters, for pro- 
tecting fisheries and for anti-smuggling activities. Armaments include 
76 mm and 20 mm guns, 324 mm torpedoes, Exocet 8 MM-40 surface- 
to-surface anti-ship missiles, and Crotale surface-to-air missiles to defend 
against long-range helicopter attack." Each ship also has a helicopter 
platform capable of supporting one Super Puma size craft. The Omanis 
hope to purchase six additional corvettes of the same design at the end of 
the 1990s. 

Even with the full deployment of the Qahir class corvettes, the RNO 
will have limited offensive capability, especially in relationship to the 
Iranian navy, which acquired submarines from Russia in 1992. The 
sultanate sought to address this weakness by attempting either to acquire 
a Knox class frigate or to lease the Perry class frigate Mahlon S. Tisdale from 
the United States, but a lack of funds prevented either deal. The RNO 
also lacks anti-submarine warfare and mine-sweeping capability. These 
drawbacks are, to a degree, overcome by routine patrols in the Arabian Sea 
and the Gulf with US and British warships.” 
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Dhofar War and Military and Security Development 
The Air Force 


The Royal Air Force of Oman (RAFO) currently has 4,100 men. Although 
the number of Omanis is growing, the force is still heavily dependent upon 
foreign pilots due to the technical nature of modern combat aircraft.” In 
1990 the RAFO hired extra RAF pilots to overcome a shortage of nationals, 
and even then could only provide crews for two-thirds of its Jaguar planes. 
The newly arrived Hawks are also heavily dependent on British crews and 
plans to train additional Omani crews were scrapped in 1995 when the 
training budget was cut.“ The RAFO’s headquarters are at Sib, with other 
major installations at Khasab, Masirah Island, Salalah, and Thumrait (see 
Figure 9). 

The RAFO’s principal combat aircraft consist of Jaguar and Hawk 203 
fighter planes and a counterinsurgency/training squadron comprised of 
Dhofar war era Strikemasters. The arrival of the Hawks in 1994-95 
allowed Oman to reassign its older Hunter aircraft to either training duty 
or storage.” However, the RAFO remains less sophisticated than its Arab 
Gulf neighbors’ air forces. None of Oman’s Jaguars or Hawks possess the 
ability to engage unseen targets; in order for the RAFO to destroy enemy 
aircraft, the Omanis must be within visual range of their target.“ This, of 
course, is a serious shortcoming in an era of radar-controlled firing systems. 
It also explains why the RAFO did not participate in combat missions over 
Iraq during Operation Desert Storm.” Transport aircraft are a mix of 
C-130s and Skyvans. The Omanis seem to prefer the Skyvans because of 
their suitability for mountain and desert warfare. The RAFO has a mix of 
helicopters, including AB-205s, AB-206s, AB-212, and AB-214. None of 
Oman’s helicopters are armed, and half may be mothballed as a deficit 
reduction measure. 

Oman's air defenses are somewhat limited. British Aerospace installed 
the first air defense system in the 1970s to support Dhofar war operations. 
Its focus was integrated warning, command and control radar. In 1985 
Marconi Radar Systems of the UK installed a $64 million Martello radar 
system which provided a three-dimensional radar and improved control 
and reporting centers. In connection with the air defense system, Oman 
relies upon Rapier missiles and Blindfire radar for surface-to-air protec- 
tion. These latter two systems, built by British Aerospace, were upgraded 
in 1992 to meet British armed forces standards in a contract valued at $71 
million.” 

The main focus of the RAFO is close air support for ground forces. It 
is not an offensive structure and any major air threat faced by the Omanis 
would require either US, French, or British assistance to overcome. Given 
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Dhofar War and Military and Security Development 


current budgetary limitations and the RAFO’s technical limitations, no 
new aircraft purchases are anticipated. 


The Royal Guard 


The Royal Guard of Oman (RGO) is the elite unit of the SAF charged with 
the protection of Sultan Qaboos and the royal family. It numbers 6,500 
consisting of a Royal Guard Brigade, two Special Forces regiments, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and the Royal Flight Squadron, as seen previously 
in Figure 5. The Royal Brigade and the Special Forces regiments are the 
actual military components of the RGO. The Royal Brigade, totaling 5,000 
men, is equipped with 9 VBC-90 light tanks, 14 VAB-VCI armored person- 
nel carriers, 9 VAB-VDAAs, and Javelin surface-to-air missiles. The two 
Special Forces regiments consist of 1,000 men in total.” The Royal Yacht 
Squadron and Royal Flight Squadron are, at best, military structures in 
appearance only. In reality, they are civilian units dressed up as military 
organizations and located within the diwan of the royal court at the palace 
in Muscat. 


OTHER OMANI SECURITY FORCES 


The Police 


Created in 1970, the Royal Oman Police (ROP) numbers about 9,000 
individuals, both men and women. The ROP is a separate structure outside 
the ministries of both defense and the interior, although its head, the 
inspector-general of police and customs, Lieutenant-General Hilal b. 
Khalid b. Nasir al-Ma’awali, reports to the minister responsible for 
defense. Its main divisions, shown in Figure 10, are five directorates- 
general covering the following areas: traffic, operations, inquiries and 
criminal investigations, civil defense and fire service, and immigration. In 
addition, the ROP maintains a coast guard unit of 400 men equipped with 
15 AT-105 armored personnel carriers and 18 inshore patrol craft. There 
is also a police aviation unit with one Do-228, two CN 235Ms, one BN- 
2T Islander, and nine helicopters, both 205As and 214STs.” 

As with the regular branches of the SAF, the ROP jealously guards its 
structural independence. It maintains a policy of limited cooperation with 
the RAO, RNO, RAFO and RGO as a way of ensuring its specialized 
functions are not lost. For example, repeated attempts by the RNO to 
cooperate with the coast guard branch of the ROP have been resisted by 
the latter out of fear of losing its marine functions completely.” 
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The Internal Security Service 


Oaboos made little change to Omani intelligence following the coup. 
Malcolm Dennison, who had organized and directed the bureau under 
Sa'id b. Taimur, remained in place in the newly designated Oman 
Intelligence Service (OIS). The OIS remained a part of the then SOLF 
until 1974 when it became an independent structure with a new title, the 
Oman Research Department (ORD), reporting to the ministry of the 
palace office.” This name change reflected the start of Omanization within 
the intelligence services, and, although most officers were British and 
English remained the medium of communication, the rank and file were 
increasingly Omani citizens. The establishment of the ORD also reflected 
a change in intelligence priorities, especially with the ending of the Dhofar 
war. The focus of ORD concern after 1974 became the alleged corruption 
of government officials, the impact upon social stability of economic 
hardship, and the activities of religious extremists. In 1987, ORD became 
the Internal Security Service (ISS) under Major-General Abdullah b. Salih 
b. Khalfan al-Habsi. Today all reporting is conducted in Arabic, and the 
ISS’s British advisers do not dominate the intelligence process.” 


DOMESTIC INFLUENCES UPON THE OMANI MILITARY 


Omanization 


With about 3,700, or 10 per cent, foreign personnel in the Omani military, 
the sultanate has made fairly good progress in nationalizing its armed 
forces. This is especially apparent when Oman is compared to some of its 
neighbors, such as Qatar with an estimated 70 per cent expatriate military 
and the United Arab Emirates with 30-50 per cent of its armed forces 
expatriate.” Omanization of the officer corps began in earnest during 
the 1980s as the command of the various infantry regiments passed 
from British to Omani hands with, in 1982, Colonel Abdal-Alim b. 
Mustahail Rakhyut commanding the Muscat Regiment, Colonel Khamis 
b. Muhammad al-Amri commanding the Coastal Regiment, and Brigadier- 
General Hamad b. Sa'id b. Muhammad al-Aufi commanding the Northern 
Oman Brigade. At the staff level, Brigadier-General Hamid b. Mana’a al- 
Ma’amari became deputy commander of the SAF in 1980. Appointment 
to command positions began in 1985 (see above) in the SAF and also in 
the ROP when Major-General Sa’id b. Rashid al-Kalbani became the first 
Omani inspector-general of police and customs, replacing the Sri Lankan 
Felix da Silva. The glaring exception to Omanization of the command 
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structure has been within those forces devoted specifically to the sultan, 
as the Special Forces, Royal Yacht, and Royal Flight Squadrons are all still 
under British officers. 

While Omanization has replaced British officers with Omani, the new 
officer corps does not represent a cross-section of the Omani population. 
An analysis of the make-up of the officer corps reveals a preponderance of 
what might be termed ‘martial’ tribes from northern Oman with a long 
history of cooperation with the Al-Sa’id sultanate. It comes as no surprise 
that the zisbas Ma’amari, Kalbani, Balushi, and Zidgali figure prominently 
in the senior officer corps. The Baluchis (Baluchi, Zidgali) have historically 
provided the bulk of Oman’s military forces. The Bani Umar (Ma’amari) 
and the Bani Kalban (Kalbani) are neighboring tribes from the Dhahirah 
region around Dank, with the former traditionally providing askaris to the 
Al-Sa’id sultans, especially during the reign of Sultan Sa’id b. Taimur. 

There are also curious absences in the officer corps. First, there are very 
few Dhofaris in senior military positions. Second, northern major tribes, 
such as the Harthi, are also under-represented. Finally, and most signifi- 
cantly, there are even fewer members of the royal family in the military. 
Neighboring rentier states are characterized by royal family domination of 
the military. Not so Oman. Only one member of the Al-Sa’id line, Sayyid 
Shihab b. Tariq, holds a senior position as commander of the SON. 
Shihab’s brother, Sayyid Asad b. Tariq, briefly held command of the 
sultan’s Armor, but he now serves as director of conferences, a position 
from which he is less of an immediate challenge to Sultan Qaboos.” One 
would also expect the collateral Al Bu Said to play a prominent role, and 
they do with such individuals as Brigadier-General Yusuf b. Khalfan b. 
Zahir Al Bu Said, the former commander of the Southern Oman Regiment 
and now head of moral guidance and public relations, and Brigadier- 
General Mutassim b. Hamud b. Nasir Al Bu Said, a former minister of 
state for defense and currently governor of the capital and minister of state. 

What is unclear is whether this pattern is a result of a government policy 
limiting recruitment to specific segments of society, as had been the case 
historically, or a matter of self-selection. A solution to the latter condition 
would be for the government to institute a draft so that it could diversify 
the armed forces. Conscription does have the potential of disrupting the 
rentier state ‘social contract’ whereby the state provides benefits to the 
citizen but does not place expectations upon them in the form of taxes or 
required military service. Military service, like most government employ- 
ment, is viewed more as a right than an obligation.” There are, of course, 
advantages for the Omani ruling elite in maintaining this social contract. 
In Oman, as in most Arab Gulf countries, since the state makes no demands 
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upon its citizens in terms of mandatory national service, the citizens are in 
a weakened position to make demands for political participation. 


The Business Community 


One of the influences upon the Omani military rarely discussed is the 
relationship between the indigenous business community and the military 
decision-making process, especially in the area of procurement. The reason 
this is of interest is that, when one looks at economic and political 
development, there is a high degree of overlap between the elites of the 
Qaboos and Sa'id b. Taimur regimes. The dominant families of Oman, as 
discussed in Chapter 4, continue to play an important role in the civilian 
side of the society. The same continuity exists within the military. However, 
there is minimal direct overlap between the business and military elite in 
terms of personnel. 

Nevertheless, dominant business families, because of their longstand- 
ing foreign financial connections, do influence the procurement process. 
As was the case with the commercial/political complex, the Zawawi family 
serves as an excellent example. The Zawawi family alone, as is seen in 
Figure 11, represents 16 major foreign defense firms including Siemens 
Plessey (radars), McDonnell Douglas USA (missiles, aircraft), and Vosper 
Thornycroft UK (naval shipping). Through the agency law which grants 
the holder a monopoly over distribution of goods produced by that 
company and the government policy of making purchases through the local 
agency rather than directly, businessmen such as the Zawawis profit greatly 
in all defense transactions. 

This is all legal within Omani business law. The problem is that the 
perception that contracts are awarded on the basis of personal standing 
rather than either the needs of the military or sound commercial practice 
has caused dissatisfaction. The Zawawis are also not alone in mixing their 
commercial/political/military interests. The Shanfari, Al-Sultan, Zubair, 
and Khimji Ramdas commercial houses are all major defense contractors. 


FOREIGN MILITARY AND SECURITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Given its defense needs, limited capabilities, and strategic location, Oman 
must consider external factors in determining its military policies. In this 
regard, history is very much a predictor of current practice. The sultanate 
has had a longstanding British connection, and that has not altered under 
Qaboos. Since 1970 the ministry of defense has obtained most of its 
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Figure 11 
Zawawi Defense Agencies 
Principle Product Agency holder 
Noptel (Finland) Laser guns for training General Electric and Training 
Unipower (UK) Military vehicles Zawawi Company 
GEC Marconi Aerospace (UK) Generators for military Zawawi Company 
communication 
Siemens Plessey (UK) Radar Zawawi Company 
Geoquip Ltd (UK) Perimeter protection Zawawi Company 
Vorweck (Germany) Running insert for Zawawi Company 
vehicles 
Rotzeler (Germany) Mounted winches Zawawi Company 
McDonnel Douglas Missiles, aircraft Oman Business Division 
Poly Technologies (PRC) Ammunition Oman Business Division 
Simmel Difesa (Italy) Ammunition Oman Business Division 
Vosper Thornycroft (UK) Ships, equipment Waleed Associates 
GE Aerospace Equipment Waleed Associates 
Paxman Diesels Equipment Waleed Associates 
Geophysical Consultants Consultation Waleed Associates 
MSI Defense Systems Defense systems Waleed Associates 
Colebrand (UK) Instrumentation Omzest Business Division 


Source: www.omzest.com 


materials from the UK ($1 billion), followed by Germany ($450 million), 
the US ($130 million), France ($40 million), Italy ($10 million), and China 
($5 million). The SAF is, with few exceptions, a miniature of the British 
armed forces in appearance, training and equipment, and it is with the UK 
that the SAF routinely conducts its largest and most important military 
exercises.” In addition, most foreign officers, be they contract or seconded, 
are from the United Kingdom. 

This is not to say that Britain controls the SAF for, in fact, British 
influence has been diminishing with Omanization of the armed forces and 
the increased importance of other allies, including the United States, 
France, the states of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), Brunei, and 
India. The US has supplied Oman with military equipment since 1975 and 
has routinely conducted military exercises with the SAF since the Access 
Agreement was first signed in 1980. France has recently joined the US and 
Great Britain in SAF military exercises. Oman has a longstanding 
connection with the GCC through joint military maneuvers and although 
the organization, due to Saudi pressure, has rejected the Omani call to 
build a Peninsula Shield Force of 100,000 troops, the sultanate’s military 
will make up a significant percentage of any future collective security force 
the GCC eventually creates. Brunei and India are recent additions to 
Oman’s list of military partners. 
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CONCLUSION 


Oman's military forces have expanded considerably during the past 26 
years. The sultanate has that in common with its oil-producing neighbors. 
Unlike those neighbors, however, the early stages of that build-up, and 
actually a very small part of it, must be attributed to a specific security 
threat, the Dhofar insurgency. After 1975, Oman closely follows the pattern 
of other rentier states whereby military procurement and expansion 
becomes more a function of available resources than of a security threat. 
One significant way in which Oman’s military establishment differs from 
that of its neighbors is that it is not dominated by the royal family. This is 
not to say, however, that Qaboos has created a fully ‘national’ institution, 
for, while Oman has had some success at Omanization, the armed forces 
continue to be dominated by those groups, particularly tribes from 
northern Oman, which have historically controlled military power. 
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The immediate cause for Sa'id b. Taimur's removal was the mounting 
threat to the existence of the Al-Sa'id regime as evidenced by the Dhofar 
rebellion and the resurgence of opposition in northern Oman. The root 
cause of this opposition was the slow pace of social development, as 
demonstrated by the paucity of education and health facilities, the absence 
of an infrastructure, and inadeguate housing, energy, and water. While 
Sa'id could legitimately claim poverty as an excuse for the lack of govern- 
ment programs, the export of oil in 1967, while not providing immediate 
wealth to state coffers, did raise expectations. As discussed in Chapter 1, 
Sa'id began to address the glaring deficiencies in social and economic 
conditions, but the combination of the sultan's deeply embedded reluc- 
tance to spend money and the slow progress of the early development 
programs served to increase frustration both among the general population 
and within the government, and, therefore, opposition. 

When Oaboos assumed power in July, Oman's petroleum exports 
provided nearly 100 per cent of state revenues, an amount that has 
diminished only slightly over the past quarter-century. The country would 
appear to provide a classic example of the rentier state, and one would 
expect the government to have had almost free reign over economic 
development issues, or to reverse the famous quotation by James Otis, ‘no 
representation without taxation’. However, several factors contributed to 
a very different situation in Oman, one that led to considerable private 
sector involvement in the development process. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant consideration was the personal nature of the new sultan. Qaboos 
considered himself to be, first and foremost, a military leader whose 
inclination was to focus on defense and the war in Dhofar. He certainly 
understood the broader implications of opposition to the regime and did 
not propose to ignore economic and social programs, but he had far less 
interest in and understanding of economic matters than his father. 
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Secondly, Oman had a strong tradition of private sector involvement in 
the economy. This dates to the late nineteenth century when the govern- 
ment of the sultan generally absented itself from any role in the economy 
of the country, and continued into the twentieth century during the reign 
of Sa’id b. Taimur when the poverty of the regime limited even rudimentary 
economic development, although Sa’id had active business interests. 
Businesses and commerce did exist with foreign merchants, mostly Indian 
but including some Arab expatriates, dominating but usually maintaining 
close ties to the palace. 

A third factor was the nature of the government’s relationship to the 
society, specifically the balance that existed between state authority and 
that of the tribe. As Chapter 1 has demonstrated, the sultanate did not 
possess either the financial or military means to impose its will on tribal 
leaders, and government control over large areas of the country were 
dependent on maintaining an alliance with those individuals. This reality 
was only a reinforcement of the long-held Ibadhi political tradition’ and 
the immediate problem of dealing with the Dhofar rebellion. All of these 
factors, the personal inclination of Qaboos, the existing private sector, and 
the tribal tradition of autonomy, meant that Omani economic development 
would not be dominated by the state, regardless of the rents from 
petroleum. 

This chapter, and the next two, focus on economic and social develop- 
ment under Qaboos. We first turn our attention to the institutional basis 
of economic development with an examination of the planning process, 
financial aspects of the economy, and, finally, the business environment, 
especially as this relates to the relationship between the public and private 
sector. The next two chapters will examine ‘goods producing’ aspects of 
the economy and the development of infrastructure and services. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Economic planning had, in a sense, begun when Sa’id b. Taimur issued his 
‘Word’ in January 1968 and activities began under the development board. 
With the change in government and the proclamation of a new order by 
Qaboos on 9 August 1970, the government faced a greatly expanded and 
accelerated set of development goals. The problem for the government 
was how to deal with these new conditions. Hammed and Washington have 
identified the development process as having passed through three stages: 
preparation from 1971 to 1975, a formal phase from 1976 to 1980, and a 
momentum phase from 1981 to 1985. The preparation stage is typified as 
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possessing a planning process without an official plan in which the govern- 
ment allows its officials, aware of its goals and objectives despite any formal 
announcement of the strategies to be used to achieve them, to plan without 
announcing in any form a ‘plan’. The next two stages are characterized by 
formal development plans.’ In retrospect, Hammed and Washington have 
overstated the distinction between the first two five-year plans. The second 
phase would seem more properly to have included the period from 1976 
to 1995 with infrastructure and small-scale economic diversification the 
development goals and the central role played by Qais Abd al-Mu’nim al- 
Zawawi an institutional feature. 

The preparation stage was a difficult time for Omani finances and 
development. While it might be a stretch to claim that there was an actual 
planning process, Hammed and Washington are correct in asserting that 
there was an understanding about goals and objectives: develop quickly 
and extensively. This in itself became part of the problem for planning as 
there simply was no time to do it.’ There were other problems, including 
the autocratic tradition of the sultanate, the absence of institutional struc- 
tures, the lack of technical expertise, and, perhaps most importantly, the 
role of foreign advisers. This last contention is most apparent in the central 
financial administration of the state. Qaboos made few changes in this area 
as a new expatriate, Philip Aldous, replaced Neil Pelly as secretary for 
financial affairs. Aldous reported directly to the sultan. Petroleum revenues 
also continued to be paid directly to the account of the sultan, who then 
redistributed the monies personally to government offices. Qaboos sur- 
rounded himself with a coterie of expatriate advisers, known as the Muscat 
mafia, which included Ghassan Shakir, Omer Barouni, Yahya Omar, 
Robert Anderson, and Tim Landon. 

Sayyid Tariq, as prime minister, did not receive financial reports nor did 
he meet with the sultan to discuss development priorities, either in general 
or specific terms. Tariq, too, surrounded himself with foreigners. Defense 
secretary Hugh Oldman served as Tariq’s main channel of communication 
with the sultan and sought to provide some coordination on development 
issues.‘ Tariq did control the development board with holdovers Bill 
Heber-Percey as secretary and D. N. Ogram as development director. 
Another member of the development board, Robin Young, became director 
of development for Dhofar.’ Projects begun under Sa’id continued, and 
many new ones, discussed below, were launched. Funding came through 
a direct request to the sultan. Townsend reports on speculation that Tariq 
attempted to spend as much money as he could to force Qaboos to share 
with him the state of government finances. He never succeeded. Finally, 
Tariq sought to establish some order over development when in November 
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1971 he issued a one-sentence order to his staff to develop a five-year plan. 
But he gave those involved no specific instructions on goals or strategies, 
and the matter came to an abrupt end when he resigned in December. 

Following Tariq’s departure, development projects continued on an ad 
hoc basis; those proposing the projects, be they ministers or the director 
of the development board, simply went directly to the sultan for approval, 
which was usually given. Diwan Affairs under Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud Al 
Bu Sa’id, and the Diwan of the Royal Court came to play dominant roles 
in development funding. Then, in March 1972, the council of ministers, 
seeking some influence over the foreign advisers surrounding the sultan, 
initiated an interim planning council, chaired by Sayyid Thuwainib. Shihab 
Al-Sa’id. The council, comprised entirely of Arab members with the 
exception of the finance secretary Philip Aldous, assumed control of the 
tender and development boards. Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim b. Rajab, a Dhofari 
educated in the Soviet Union and the minister of the economy and of 
communications and public service, dominated the council, which spent 
most of its time looking into previous government contracts for signs of 
expatriate profiteering. It did no planning.’ 

Increasing opposition to the interim planning council led to its being 
replaced in September 1972 with the supreme council for economic 
planning and development with the sultan, himself, serving as chair. The 
three other members were Sayyid Thuwaini, and two newly appointed 
economic advisers, Riad Rais, an associate of Ghassan Shakir, and John 
Townsend, who had previously served as an economic consultant to Sa’id 
b. Taimur and recently completed government and economic surveys. The 
council established the center for economic planning and development as 
the executive and technical body for the council. Unlike previous organi- 
zations, the council received specific charges: develop a five-year develop- 
ment program, stimulate investment in Oman, encourage the development 
of agriculture and fisheries, develop close ties with international aid 
agencies, and encourage nation building. 

Despite these goals, the center found itself spending more time dealing 
with the details of contracts — a task for which it was ill prepared there 
being neither a legal nor contract specialist on the staff — than with 
planning. This served to discredit the council as development continued 
to operate in a business environment in which contracts were negotiated 
directly with the government rather than bid publicly through a tender 
board. Criticism from the council of ministers, led by Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim 
b. Rajab, focused on the role of the expatriates on the council, especially 
Rais, whose patrons appeared to profit greatly by their association, and he 
was dismissed in April 1973. The functions of the center lapsed, and the 
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council became the general development organization, to be replaced in 
November 1973 by a ministry of development, under Karim Ahmad al- 
Harami.’ The supreme council could claim one development success in its 
brief life as it issued a Dhofar development program in October 1972.” 

The ministry of development played almost no role in development or 
planning as the whole process continued to operate on an ad hoc basis with 
individual ministers pushing their own projects through direct contact with 
the sultan via Diwan Affairs and the Diwan of the Royal Court. Finances 
went out of control. During 1972 and 1973 government overspending 
amounted to RO43 million ($124.7 million) and expenditures for 1974 
were far exceeding revenues. In June of that year the sultan proposed to 
purchase a $464 million Rapier missile system, but his financial advisers 
informed him that the state did not have the money. Furthermore, the 
advisers suggested to the sultan that limits should be placed on spending, 
new capital projects be frozen until 1976, and all future projects be part 
of a plan. The sultan agreed to the suggestion and a decree issued to all 
ministers in July spelled out the details. Unfortunately, in September the 
sultan ordered the missile system anyway, thereby breaking his own 
commitment, and the other ministers took this as a sign that the freeze was 
no longer in order. The spending resumed, and the deficit increased by 
another RO42.6 million ($123.5 million) in 1974. 

While spending accelerated, other developments during 1973-74 
served to lessen the hold that the sultan had on finances and impose some 
order on spending. Various World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) missions had been operating in Oman since 1972, and all had 
expressed the need for planning. Then in 1973 the World Bank offered $3 
million in technical assistance to cover the cost of establishing a planning 
team. During 1974 this group, under an Egyptian economist Dr Sharif 
Lutfi, proposed that a development council be established and begin the 
task of formulating a Development Law. Accordingly, in November 1974 
a royal decree established the development council, comprised of the 
sultan, Qais Abd al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi, a prominent Omani businessman 
and new minister of state for foreign affairs, five ministers (Sayyid Badr b. 
Sa’ud Al Bu Said (interior), Asim al-Jamali (health), Muhammad b. Zubair 
(commerce and industry), Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim b. Rajab (com- 
munications), Said b. Ahmad al-Shanfari (agriculture, fisheries, petroleum, 
and minerals)), and Lutfi, as head of the secretariat and representative of 
the finance ministry. 

A finance council, including Qaboos, Qais Zawawi, Ghassan Shakir, 
Yahya Omar, and Townsend, now the financial secretary, followed in early 
December. Both councils were formally chaired by Qaboos with Qais 
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Zawawi serving as vice-chair of each. In doing so, Oaboos relinguished a 
great deal of his traditional authority over finances, as both councils were 
empowered to sanction expenditure on capital projects in the name of the 
sultan. It also meant that the vice-chair, who generally handled the business 
of the council, assumed tremendous power within the government as he 
finalized and had the authority to sign contracts in the sultan’s name." 

While this reorganization spread financial decision-making around, the 
final push for restraints on the development process came from external 
forces brought on by the 1975 financial crisis. Budget deficits of the past 
had been covered by grants and loans from Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi 
and short-term loans from commercial banks, including $35 million from 
Morgan Grenfell in 1973 and another $25 million from Hambros. How- 
ever, in 1975 the government found itself on the verge of defaulting on 
some $45 million in loan repayments. In September 1975 the finance 
council approached Morgan Grenfell about a $400 million medium-term 
loan. This led Morgan Grenfell, Hambros (the main loaners) and the 
British Bank of the Middle East to launch a study of the sultanate’s 
financial status. The study recommended that the financial system needed 
an overhaul, particularly the finance council and Diwan Affairs, which both 
lacked financial expertise. The report also disclosed that, although the 
country had an immediate short-term deficit of $377 million, it would be 
impossible for Oman to raise $400 million on international markets. 
However, the British Bank of the Middle East, the Arab Bank, and Saudi 
Arabia provided short-term loans to cover immediate financial shortfalls." 

The World Bank technical assistance program, the institutional 
reorganization, and the Morgan Grenfell study brought a major shift in 
development planning. First, the expatriates assumed a lower profile with 
Townsend dismissed and Ghassan Shakir and Yahya Omar playing a less 
prominent role in business activities. Publication of the Development Law 
in February 1975 spelled out in more detail the actual functions of the 
development council including the establishing of objectives and strategies 
for development and the specific policies for achieving the goals, formu- 
lating development plans, discussing and approving the annual develop- 
ment budget, prioritizing and approving projects proposed by ministries 
and departments, coordinating the various projects, monitoring the 
success of implementation of projects, and publishing an annual report on 
development. 

The development process then entered its second stage with the formu- 
lation and publication of the first five-year plan in September 1976. In this 
‘formal phase’, Sultan Qaboos set forth fairly general goals of development 
which focused on private sector participation, the development of human 
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Table 1 
Government Finances 

Revenue Expenditure Debt GDP 
Year Budget Actual Budget Actual 
1970 na na na na na 106.8 
1971 48.0 50.1 46.0 46.0 0.7 125.1 
1972 na 53.0 na 69.4 15.0 140.0 
1973 63.0 65.0 92.0 91.7 23.1 169.4 
1974 220.0 303.2 199.0 329.3 95.9 568.5 
1975 325.0 358.7 288.0 466.5 143.9 724.2 
1976 455.0 457.3 581.0 551.0 223.7 884.3 
1977 482.0 483.4 557.0 497.7 200.8 946.8 
1978 458.0 440.9 585.0 498.7 220.3 946.9 
1979 635.0 590.6 662.0 548.8 168.6 1289.9 
1980 831.0 793.9 950.0 794.9 169.9 2047.3 
1981 1125.0 1075.9 1224.0 1028.0 219.9 2491.5 
1982 1332.0 986.5 1488.0 1176.5 261.2 2614.6 
1983 1443.0 1073.7 1640.0 1308.1 424.0 2740.9 
1984 1564.0 1141.6 1765.0 1501.0 574.7 3047.7 
1985 1719.0 1337.8 1917.0 1731.1 648.1 3453.8 
1986 1693.0 848.6 1906.0 1587.2 940.2 2800.4 
1987 1345.0 1185.1 1610.0 1330.1 887.7 3002.6 
1988 1350.0 998.7 1600.0 1363.4 959.7 2925.9 
1989 1209.0 1125.4 1617.0 1425.5 994.4 3230.6 
1990 1433.0 1580.1 1747.0 1601.0 879.7 4050.7 
1991 1548.0 1261.4 1786.0 1575.1 1185.0 4360.8 
1992 1654.0 1338.1 1959.0 1900.3 1446.5 4787.8 
1993 1716.0 1357.7 2263.0 1871.4 1348.8 4803.6 
1994 1732.0 1386.7 2033.0 1912.7 1462.7 4967.3 
1995 1847.0 1487.9 2159.0 1971.2 1454.7 5288.2 
1996 1934.0 1602.8 2152.0 1879.4 1526.3 5663.0 


Source: Government of Oman and International Monetary Fund. 


resources, diversification of the economy, and an equitable geographic dis- 
tribution of government programs. Infrastructure and social services with 
the building of roads, housing, electricity and water services, schools and 
hospitals received particular emphasis. 

While Hammed and Washington see the third plan as symbolizing a 
third phase, that of momentum, in reality the first four plans would appear 
to represent a single stage. While specific programs show some variation 
— from large-scale government projects (namely cement plants, the 
refinery, copper mining and others discussed below) in the first plan, 
medium-sized private sector import replacement industrial projects in 
the second and third plans, and export-only businesses in the fourth — 
infrastructure absorbed most development funds in all four plans. 
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Of particular note in the development process was the attempt to 
achieve an equitable distribution of services. While new roads linked the 
major regions of the country to the capital area, development projects were 
heavily weighted toward the Muscat to Sib ‘capital area’ and around 
Salalah. Despite successive pronouncements to spend more resources in 
rural areas and several institutional initiatives, the four plans accomplished 
little. For example, in 1979 the government established a Masandam 
development committee under the direction of Brigadier Mutassim b. 
Hamud Al Bu Said with a budget of $101 million for the development of 
infrastructure. The choice of Mutassim b. Hamud, a career military man, 
is significant in understanding the thrust of ‘development’ projects in this 
strategic area. An added level of cynicism came with the awarding of 
contracts to the American company Tetratech, widely viewed as nothing 
more than a front for Central Intelligence Agency information gathering. 

Regional development committees oversaw projects throughout the 
rest of the country. All of this activity then came under a new ministry of 
regional and municipal affairs in January 1985 with Mutassim b. Hamud 
as minister. When Mutassim became minister of state for defense in June 
1987, Muhammad b. Ali al-Qatabi succeeded him as minister, but less than 
a year later in March 1988 a government reorganization abolished the 
Masandam and regional development committees and the new ministry 
of municipalities assumed direct control over rural development. Despite 
the considerable administrative shuffling, the stated goal of equitable 
distribution went largely unmet.” 

Another constant in the first 20 years of development was the dominant 
position assumed by Qais Abd al-Mu'nim al-Zawawi. Zawawi, as described 
above, emerged on the scene in 1974 as minister of state for foreign affairs 
and, more importantly, as vice-chair of both the development and finance 
councils, positions that gave him power second only to that of the sultan 
in the development process. Zawawi’s grip on the economy strengthened 
in 1982 when he became the deputy prime minister for finance and 
economy while maintaining his position as deputy chair of the finance and 
development councils. Muhammad b. Musa b. Abdullah al-Yusuf, under- 
secretary in the finance ministry during Qaboos’s tenure as finance minister, 
served as Zawawi's principal deputy. He rose steadily under Zawawi’s 
patronage, becoming secretary-general of the development council in 1989 
and then minister of state for development affairs in January 1994. 

A final constant in the 20 years of planned economic development was 
the recurring issue of insufficient financial resources. Several factors 
contributed to the problem, including overspending, limited oil produc- 
tion, and the fluctuations in the price of oil (see next chapter). Faced with 
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deficits, the sultanate, on several occasions, turned to international finan- 
cial markets to secure needed capital for its projects. This process began 
in 1979 with a $200 million Euroloan — this contrary to the advice of the 
IMF. The government returned to European commercial markets for an 
additional $300 million in 1983, $500 million in 1986, $100 million in 
1988, and $500 million in 1989. An additional $130 million came from 
Japanese banks in 1988. In 1987 the government also began seeking 
domestic funding for development. Treasury bills, first issued in June 1987, 
provided short-term finance to government ministries. By 1996 some $5.3 
billion in three-month treasury bills had been issued. The first development 
bonds came on-market in 1991 with three, five, or seven-year dates of 
maturity. By 1996 RO470 million were issued.” The government’s desire 
to stem capital flight by providing local investment opportunities provided 
a second motivation for the issue of these commercial papers. 

By 1995 Oman had completed its infrastructure and service base as 
roads, schools, port facilities, airports, and such like were in place. With 
the fifth five-year plan, therefore, the country seemed to have entered a 
new phase in development planning, one that appears to take a more long- 
term view of the economy and a view that sees a much wider participation 
of Oman in the international economy. Evidence for this came from the 
convening of a conference, ‘Visions for Oman’s Economy — Oman 2020 
on 3—4 June 1995. Although the final report of the conference included 
the now standard goals of preceding development plans, such as diversifi- 
cation, regional equity, and raised standards of living, three new goals stood 
out. First and foremost was the call for an opening up of the economy with 
a much greater emphasis on private sector development. The second goal, 
greater internationalization of the economy with a lifting of controls on 
foreign investment and expanded contacts with international organiza- 
tions such as the World Trade Organization and regional economic blocs, 
provided insight into how the first goal could be accomplished. Finally, 
Omanization received more specific emphasis with a call for a shift in 
education policy toward technical and vocational education to encourage 
Omanis to move away from public sector employment and into the manual 
labor force. The new plan, which went into effect in January 1996, incor- 
porated these goals and included a number of major projects in petro- 
chemicals that will focus on export and international investment rather 
than loans (see next chapter). 

Preparation of the new five-year plan also witnessed broadened 
participation in the process. Dissatisfaction with the Zawawi grip on 
economic issues had become almost as serious as that against the Muscat 
mafia in the early 1970s as Qais Zawawi’s business and government 
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interests seemed to coincide (for more detail on this see below). Some 
minor organizational changes occurring in the early 1990s did serve to 
broaden membership on the development council as the president of the 
Majlis al-Shura became a member in 1992. Then, in 1993, Yaqdhan b. Talib 
b. Ali al-Hina’i’, a former under-secretary of commerce and industry, 
became economic adviser at the diwan of royal court with appointment to 
both the finance and development councils. Yaqdhan brought a combi- 
nation of technical expertise, a strong commitment to Omanization, and 
representation from the tribal elite that had been lacking. 

The major shift in economic policy came, however, with the untimely 
death of Qais al-Zawawi in an automobile accident in Dhofar in September 
1995. Qaboos moved quickly to fill the void by appointing Ahmad Abd al- 
Nabi al-Makki, a former ambassador to the United States and then 
minister of civil service and a deputy governor of the central bank, to the 
post of acting minister of finance and economy as well as deputy chair of 
the development and finance councils. Then, at the end of the year, Qaboos 
divided the ministry of finance and economy into two components, a 
ministry of finance and a ministry of national economy, responsible for the 
planning and implementation of economic policy. Makki became the 
minister of national economy and, in an odd move, responsible for super- 
vision of the ministry of finance. Two other reorganizations followed with 
the development council abolished in January 1996 and its functions 
transferred to the council of ministers; and the finance council merged with 
the natural gas council to form the financial affairs and energy resources 
council with Makki continuing to hold the post of deputy chair. Long-time 
Zawawi aid Muhammad b. Nasir al-Khusaibi became the secretary-general 
of the ministry of national economy. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


As evidenced above, finance has been a major limitation in development; 
Oman barely produces enough oil to cover its development costs. This has 
also been a drawback within the private sector as local businesses have 
struggled to find financial resources to fund projects. This problem has 
been compounded by the general lack of other financial service institutions 
and investment opportunities. To this end, the government promoted 
various financial institutions and services, much of it in the private sector. 
Of primary importance has been banking. Although the government held 
majority interest in three special service banks, the Oman Development 


Bank, the Oman Bank for Agriculture and Fisheries, and the Oman 
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Housing Bank (all discussed in later chapters), banking has remained in 
private hands. Other services include an array of insurance, investment, 
and finance companies and the Muscat stock exchange. 

When Oaboos assumed control in 1970, banking facilities were guite 
limited. The British Bank of the Middle East (BBME), for long the only 
bank in the sultanate, had been joined by the Standard Chartered Bank 
and Grindlay’s before the coup, but there were only three bank offices in 
operation for the first two years of the Qaboos regime. BBME continued 
to function as the central bank and managed the currency board, first 
established in 1972. Government regulation of the banking industry came 
with the promulgation of the banking law in 1974. An important 
component of the law was the formation in 1974 of the Central Bank of 
Oman (CBO) to supervise the commercial banks, generally regulate the 
economy and currency, and manage the government’s finances. The 
institution, set up with the assistance of the International Monetary Fund, 
under the direction of Yusuf Nimatallah, Abdal-Wahhab Khayata, Ahmad 
Abd al-Nabi al-Makki, and, since December 1995, Dr Ali b. Muhammad 
b. Musa, soon developed a reputation for close management of the 
sultanate’s commercial environment. 

The Central Bank of Oman also played an important role in training 
facilities for banking employees and raising development capital. The 
institute of banking, opened in August 1984 to provide training for Omani 
bank employees, began its programs with a one-year course of study which 
was expanded to a two-year diploma in banking studies in 1986. 

Under the new regulations the banking industry expanded: 23 new 
banks, including the first Omani-owned institution, the National Bank of 
Oman, opened their doors by the end of the decade (see Figure 12). Then, 
in 1980, the CBO intervened to establish a series of regulations on loans 
and reserve requirements and set interest ceilings for loans and deposits 
as well as requiring publication of annual balance sheets and submitting to 
audits, to be followed in 1981 by a moratorium on the formation of new 
banks in the sultanate. Despite these efforts the banking industry began 
to experience losses in earnings and declining assets when oil prices started 
to decline in 1983, the government cut back on development projects 
beginning in 1986, and the commercial real estate market plummet. The 
crunch came in 1990 when the CBO intervened to prevent the failure of 
Union Bank of Oman and appointed an administrator to sort out the bank’s 
troubled affairs and reorganized its ownership group.“ In July 1991 the 
CBO took direct action in the wake of the Bank of Commerce and Credit 
International scandal and closed its operations in Oman. Bankers breathed 
a sigh of relief when the CBO guaranteed the assets of creditors and 
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depositors, providing $39 million dollars for immediate claims and a 
guarantee of $10.4 million for future claims. The CBO then arranged for 
the transfer of BCCI assets to a local bank, Bank Dhofar al-Umani al- 


Faransi. 
Figure 12 

Commercial Banks in Oman, 1996 
Bank Nationality Year chartered 
British Bank of the Middle East UK 1948 
Standard Chartered Bank UK 1968 
Oman Savings and Finance Bank' Oman 1969 
Habib Bank Ltd Pakistan 1972 
Habib Bank AG Switzerland 1973 
National Bank of Oman Oman 1973 
Oman Arab Bank? Oman 1973 
Bank Melli Tran 1974 
Bank of Oman, Bahrain, and Kuwait Oman 1974 
Citibank US 1975 
Bank Dhofar al-Umani al-Faransi’ Oman 1975 
Oman International Bank‘ Oman 1975 
National Bank of Abu Dhabi United Arab Emirates 1976 
Bank Saderat Tran 1976 
Bank of Baroda India 1976 
Bank Muscat al-Ahli al-Omani? Oman 1976 
Commercial Bank of Oman‘ Oman 1977 
Banque du Liban et d’Outre Mer Lebanon 1981 
Notes 
1. Originally chartered as Grindlay’s. In October 1996 the bank sold its two local branches to 


2. 


a group of Omani investors who reorganized under the current name. 

Originally chartered as the Arab Bank with Jordanian ownership, it became 51 per cent 
Omani-owned in 1984 and began operations under the current name. In January 1992 it 
bought out the Oman European Bank, which had operated as the Union Bank of Oman from 
1976 to 1990. 


. Originally chartered as Banque Paribas, in 1989 it sold its interests to a group of Omani 


investors. Bank Dhofar also assumed the commercial operations of the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International in February 1992. BCCI had been chartered in 1974. 


. Originally chartered as Arab African Bank with Egyptian ownership. Omani ownership began 


in 1979 and it operated as the Oman Arab African Bank until 1984. 


. This bank has a fairly elaborate history. The original bank was called al-Bank al-Ahli al-Umani. 


In 1981 the Overseas Trust Bank of Hong Kong was granted a charter and in 1982 opened 
the Oman Overseas Trust Bank in Muscat. In 1986 Omani merchants bought the Hong Kong 
owned shares and the bank became the Bank of Muscat. In January 1989 Bank of Muscat 
purchased the commercial operations of the Oman Banking Corporation, which had been 
founded in 1977 as the Bank of Oman and the Gulf. In February 1993 Bank of Muscat and 
al-Ahli merged. 


. CBO purchased the corporate and investment banking operations of Oman Banking 


Corporation in 1993. 
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Having weathered almost a decade of crisis, in April 1992 the Central 
Bank took steps to raise paid-up capital to RO10 million and encouraged 
mergers of the sultanate's smaller commercial banks. The Bank also sought 
to slow the growth of branches along the coast by instituting regulations 
reguiring that banks open two branch offices in the interior for every new 
branch in coastal towns. By mid-1994 the total number of banks had been 
reduced to 18, with seven owned locally. The most recent change in this 
formula occurred in late 1996 when Grindlay’s two local branches where 
sold to Omani interests and became the Oman Savings and Finance Bank. 

By 1996 locally owned institutions dominated commercial banking. 
The National Bank of Oman (NBO), the sultanate’s first locally owned, 
became its largest, both in terms of employees (700) and assets (about 
$104 million). NBO also took the lead in establishing a wide range of 
customer services, including stock brokerage services for customers at 
its branch offices and access to international investment opportunities 
through a cooperative agreement with Fidelity Investments and formed an 
alliance with the local Muscat Finance Company to provide retail financing 
to its customers. The two other major banks were Oman International 
Bank (OIB), with assets of about $76 million and 58 branches, giving it 
the largest network in the sultanate, and Bank Muscat al-Ahli al-Umani, 
with $66 million in capital. The others remained fairly small, with none 
ranking in the top 100 of Arab banking institutions. 

During the 1990s Omani, as well as all other Gulf, banks were intro- 
duced to a variety of international ratings services. Moody’s Investors 
Services was most active in Oman, having rated the National Bank of 
Oman (D), Oman International Bank (D+), Bank Muscat al-Ahli al- 
Umani (D+), and Oman Arab Bank (D+). Understandably, the banks 
objected to the low ratings, in part because they had not always been 
assessed in cooperation with the institutions themselves and because local 
banking institutions felt that the ratings did not accurately reflect banking 
conditions in the Gulf, especially in comparison to other regions of the 
world, such as the Philippines, which seemed to be much more financially 
unstable but received higher ratings overall." 

Insurance services were an entirely foreign affair until May 1973 and 
the founding of the National Insurance Company of Oman by eight Omani 
businessmen, including Al-Sultan, Zawawi, and al-Harithi interests, 
Kuwaiti partners, and a 15 per cent government share. Then, in March 
1979, an Insurance Law decreed by the sultan required that all insurance 
companies be registered with the ministry of commerce and industry, that 
30 per cent of foreign owned insurance company contracts be reinsured 
with national companies, and that national companies be given priority 
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status in insuring government properties.“ In 1985 Al-Ahlia Insurance 
Company, part of the Darwish group of companies and the first wholly 
owned Omani insurance firm, joined National Insurance. Three other 
companies followed, including Oman United Insurance, founded in 1986 
by Bahwan, Shanfari, and al-Wahaibi interests, Dhofar Insurance (1989), 
and, most recently, the Muscat Insurance Service in 1995 by the Zawawis. 
By 1994, ten foreign insurers continued to operate in the sultanate. 

Another source of financing for industrial and service industries was 
the sultanate’s stock exchange which opened in May 1989. Discussions 
among various ministries, the Central Bank, and the Oman chamber of 
commerce and industry about the stock exchange began in the mid-1980s 
and led in August 1986 to the establishment of a central bureau for the 
exchange of shares.” Then, in 1987, Hashim al-Sabbagh, the chair of 
the Amman stock exchange, was invited to Oman to organize a new 
exchange." The exchange opened under the direction of Mahmud b. Ali 
al-Jarwani in the basement of the ministry of commerce and industry with 
48 companies that had previously issued shares for public purchase listed 
in the main exchange. A secondary market for stock issues of newly formed 
companies and a ‘third’ exchange for 23 closed joint-stock companies 
followed soon after. These markets were tightly regulated with neither 
trading in futures nor margin buying permitted; all shares sold were to be 
delivered immediately and payment made in cash; and there was a cap of 
ten per cent on price movements in one day. Other regulations required 
that all national banks, insurance companies, and authorized financial 
intermediaries become members of the exchange and all Omani registered 
institutions have their shares listed. Such precautions were deemed neces- 
sary in light of the debacle of the Kuwait Sug al-Manakh scandal of 1982. 

Since its opening the Muscat securities market has become one of the 
most accessible in the Middle East. The exchange opened to Gulf Co- 
operation Council nationals in 1992, and in 1994 the Oryx Fund, a partner- 
ship of Oman National Insurance Company and the London-based 
Blakeney Management, began to provide access to foreign nationals 
through a managed investment fund. Regulations governing the listing of 
foreign companies on the exchange came in early 1995 and in April 1995 
joint listing with the Bahrain stock exchange began. 

Private investment in Oman certainly predated the opening of the stock 
exchange. Oman International Investment & Development Company 
(OMINVEST) formed in December 1983 under a group of local business- 
men, including Muhammad b. Zubair as first president and Hamud b. 
Abdullah al-Harithi, to provide general investment services. When the 
securities market opened, six broker-dealers registered to operate the 
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exchange. Two full-service houses included Oman Portfolios Securities 
Company and Security Services Financial Company which brokered sales 
for third parties, managed portfolios on their own accounts, managed 
portfolios for others, and underwrote new share issues. Four other 
brokerage houses could only sell shares and manage their own accounts.” 
In addition to the Oryx Fund mentioned above, two other managed 
investment funds, the Gulf Growth Fund and the Bank Muscat al-Ahlia 
Planning Fund, provided financial services ties to the stock market. 


THE COMMERCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


An important consideration in Oman’s economic development has been 
the need for and interests of the existing commercial and tribal elite. Oman 
is, like Saudi Arabia, a large country both in territory and population, with 
need for a relatively large bureaucracy to manage government interests. It 
does not, like Saudi Arabia, have a large royal family to fill these positions. 
Once oil revenues started to flow into government coffers, the sultan and 
his advisers found themselves in need of human resources to manage the 
myriad projects and programs. Initially, expatriates filled these positions 
but, as the above discussion of the development process revealed, this 
created a certain tension within the regime, between expatriate economic 
experts brought in to assist the process and the traditional Omani elite 
seeking participation, profit and influence in the new order. Qaboos, under 
pressure, increasingly turned to the local merchant class and tribal elite for 
expertise and manpower. A partnership emerged whereby this traditional 
elite offered their time and experience to the new government in exchange 
for a laissez faire attitude toward private economic activity. As a con- 
sequence, while the government maintained control over the principal 
source of revenue, notably oil and minerals, and financed capital intensive 
projects such as infrastructure development, a statist economy has been 
avoided as industry and finance have remained in private hands. 

What emerged was a very un-rentier-like economy. Unlike Kuwait or 
Qatar or possibly even Saudi Arabia, where large royal families with an 
overabundance of financial resources marginalized the old commercial and 
tribal establishment, those groups continued to be very powerful in post- 
coup Oman. Members of the Al-Sa’id royal family have developed com- 
mercial interests, but they tend to be on a relatively small scale. The late 
Sayyid Fahr b. Taimur’s various joint ventures and his extensive rental 
properties leased to the ministry of defense provide one of the more 
extreme examples. Sayyid Fatik b. Fahr now manages the family businesses 
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which include Technique and Oman Trading, Industrial, and Engineering 
Organization, and a majority ownership of the Toyota agency. The sons of 
former prime minister Sayyid Tariq b. Taimur have much more extensive 
interests with the National Trading Company, one of the principal 
contractors in the Manah power scheme, Modern Builders Enterprises, 
and their joint venture AZD Hochtief Construction, the major contractor 
for the Wudam naval base and the recently awarded Salalah port project. 
By far the largest Al-Sa’id enterprise is Tawoos, managed by Sayyid Shabib 
b. Taimur and his son Tariq. Tawoos, in addition to holding the agencies 
for Hewlett Packard and the Burger King franchise, has held such major 
contracts as the expansion of the Ghubrah power plant, the Manah power 
station, the Salalah waste water treatment project, and a natural gas project 
in Pakistan. 

In addition to the Al-Sa’id operations, members of Sultan Qaboos’s 
mother’s family, the Ma’ashani section of the Qara tribe of Dhofar, also 
benefited by their personal ties to the sultan. Mustahail b. Ahmad al- 
Ma’ashani, a former minister of social affairs and labor, and his son Salim 
became quite wealthy through their various commercial enterprises, 
including the Muscat Overseas Holding Company and the company, Qais 
Oman Establishment. In addition, Salim sat on the boards of the National 
Fisheries Company, the Bank Muscat al-Ahli al-Umani, and OMINVEST. 
Mustahail served on the boards of Port Services and the National Mineral 
Water Company. 

However, it was not the Al-Sa’id or Ma’ashani who dominated Omani 
business. Rather it was the Zawawi, Al-Sultan, Zubair, Shanfari, and al- 
Harithi, an oligarchy representing the current generation of the principal 
merchants and tribal allies of the ancien régime. All benefited tremendously 
from the institutional framework governing Omani economics, including 
rules determining distribution of foreign products, restrictions on foreign 
business operations, a total absence of constraints on the integration of 
business activities, and, perhaps most importantly, a very different view of 
conflict of interest in which the line between public service and private gain 
was at best blurred. 

In the who’s who of the Omani commercial establishment, such names 
as Omar and Qais al-Zawawi, Muhammad b. Zubair, Sa’id b. Ahmad al- 
Shanfari, Magbul and Ali Sultan, and Hamud b. Abdullah al-Harithi 
ranked very high; the same names also figured prominently in the history 
of Muscat before 1970 as all five families had long-time associations with 
Muscati commerce and the Al-Sa’id royal family. The late Qais and Umar 
al-Zawawi are the sons of Abd al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi, a Sunni from Saudi 
Arabia who was Sa’id b. Taimur's trade representative in Pakistan and 
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often served as his personal representative on foreign missions. Sa'id al- 
Shanfari is the scion of the Shanfari clan of the dominant tribe of Dhofar, 
the Bait Kathir, who were the principal agents of Al Bu Sa'id domination 
of Dhofar. Zubair b. Ali, Muhammad Zubair's father, first entered the 
Muscati government in the early twentieth century, eventually becoming 
the minister of justice and then personal adviser to Sa'id b. Taimur, moving 
to Salalah with the sultan. There, Zubair, a Sunni of Baluch origin, took a 
Dhofari wife who bore him Muhammad. Muhammad and the future 
Sultan Oaboos were close childhood friends. The Al-Sultan are the owners 
of W J. Towell, arguably the largest commercial establishment in Oman 
during the reign of Sa’id b. Taimur. The al-Harithi, the powerful tribe of 
the Shargiyyah region, became Sa'id b. Taimur’s principal tribal allies 
during the unification of the country in the 1950s and began to develop a 
commercial empire in that region during the 1960s through government 
development contracts. 

Historically the principal source of commercial prosperity was the 
distribution of imported goods. These distribution rights came through the 
possession of an agency contract: an agreement between the producer and 
a local merchant granting that merchant exclusive rights to the product in 
the sultanate, although occasionally the contract might be divided between 
Oman and Dhofar. Agency contracts were held in virtual perpetuity since 
the only way that a manufacturer could obtain a new distributor was to 
prove that his Omani agent did not make a good faith effort to sell the 
product. The system dates to the late-nineteenth century and was forma- 
lized with the proclamation of the Agency Law of 1977. While the Agency 
Law did establish some controls over distribution rights, such as granting 
government oversight on the number of agencies a business might hold, 
limiting the number of agencies in a particular product so as to prevent the 
formation of monopolies, and limiting mark-ups on products, it provided 
great advantages to the distributor. 

The Agency Law benefited Omani business by limiting the activities of 
foreign distributors and businesses in the sultanate: the law required that 
any company holding an agency be at least 51 per cent Omani-owned. In 
the early 1970s resident foreigners, especially Hindus, held many agency 
contracts. While those with close association with the palace, most notably 
Dharamsi Nansi and Khimji Ramdas acquired citizenship through decrees 
by the sultan, many less fortunate Hindu merchants were forced either to 
abandon their agencies or take on Omani partners, usually at minimal or 
no cost to the Omani. The Agency Law also required that all goods be pur- 
chased locally. An Omani could not buy goods directly from manufacturers 
or import goods from a foreign dealer for resale in competition with an 
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Omani agent. For example, when Petroleum Development (Oman) 
wished to buy oil field equipment, it could not purchase it on the open 
market but obtained it through an Omani agent. The government, even in 
defense matters, operated in the same manner. 

The Commercial Registration Law of 1974 also provided opportunities 
for Omanis to operate without foreign competition through the establish- 
ment of joint ventures. While foreign owned businesses still functioned in 
Oman, up until 1989 Omani companies were tax exempt while foreign 
owned companies paid discriminatory taxes. However, by taking on an 
Omani partner through a joint venture, the heretofore foreign company 
became an Omani company. The Omani partner had neither financial 
interest nor liability in the joint venture; he simply collected an agreed upon 
share of the profits of any local business.” 

In addition to the agency contracts and joint ventures, a third factor of 
significance to the commercial environment was the absence of restrictions 
on both the horizontal and vertical integration of commercial operations. 
The largest Omani commercial establishments were very reminiscent of 
the Japanese zaibatsu with their array of business activities, including 
finance, construction, production, and distribution all operating under the 
Agency Law and benefiting from joint ventures. The extensive business 
operations of the Zawawi family (see Appendix 1) provide one example of 
this phenomenon. Zawawi is, admittedly, the most extensive, but this 
pattern can be repeated several times with an examination of Al-Sultan, 
Shanfari, al-Harithi, Zubair, and Bahwan business interests. 

While the above conditions greatly retarded competition and promoted 
the concentration of business activities into a very few hands, the greater 
problem was what would be termed in the west ‘conflict of interest’. First, 
it was very common for members of the business elite to integrate their 
business interests not just internally, as described above, but also externally 
through interlinked boards of directors. The banking sector serves as a case 
in point with the Zawawi, Al-Sultan, al-Harithi, Zubair, and Al-Sa’id royal 
family names all figuring prominently. The principal stockholders of NBO 
included the W. J. Towell Company under Ali Sultan, a former president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Maqbul Ali Sultan, the current minister of 
commerce and industry, and Mohsin Haidar Darwish, one of the few major 
businessmen without government ties. Bank Muscat is chaired by Hamud 
b. Abdullah al-Harithi, and represented the ‘tribal’ sector with allies from 
the Rawahi and Ma’ashani commercial interests. Oman International 
Bank, the only other 100 per cent Omani-owned bank, was operated by 
the Zawawi family with junior partners Sa’id Salim al-Wahaibi, the former 
minister of the Diwan of the Royal Court, and the Ma’ashani family, who 
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were also on the board of Bank Muscat. Sayyid Shabib b. Taimur also served 
on the board of OIB. The parent company of the Oman Arab Bank was 
OMINVEST, part of the Zubair conglomerate, and Rashad b. Muhammad 
b. Zubair served on the bank board. Mohsin b. Haidar b. Darwish, a 
shareholder in NBO, was chair of the Bank of Oman, Bahrain, and Kuwait 
whose other owners included most of the prominent merchant families. 
The largest shareholder in the Commercial Bank of Oman was Gibcorp, 
another part of the Zubair conglomerate, and Hani b. Muhammad b. 
Zubair served on its board. Government officials Ahmad b. Abdullah al- 
Ghazali and Salim b. Abdullah al-Ruwas were also important stockholders. 
Finally, the Bank Dhofar represented Shanfari business interests in 
conjunction with Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim b. Rajab, a former government 
minister. The same can be seen in such operations as the National Insur- 
ance Company, OMINVEST, and Oman International Marketing. On a 
smaller scale was the creation in 1986 of the Muscat Finance Company, 
established to provide funding for automobile purchases. The principal 
shareholders of the company included Zubair, the Bahwans, the Zawawis, 
the Towell Company, and Sayyid Shabib b. Taimur Al-Sa’id.”! 

The greater issue in terms of conflict of interest has been the close 
relationship between business and government. The pattern began in the 
earliest days of the new regime with Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud Al Bu Sa’id 
who had been Sa’id b. Taimur’s personal secretary and managed to survive 
the coup to become Qaboos’s minister of diwan affairs. Hamad b. Hamud 
also became a very successful businessman through loans guaranteed by 
the sultan and the securing of agency contracts from corporations that 
realized the potential of a person so close to the sultan.” Hamad parlayed 
these connections into two of the largest companies in Oman, Oman 
Shapoorji Construction Company — which won contracts for most of the 
major governmental buildings, including the palace in Muscat, the ministry 
of national heritage, the ministry of diwan affairs, the Majlis al-Shura 
building, the stock exchange building, to name a few — and SABCO. 

The other office associated with the sultan, Diwan of the Royal Court, 
was also a guarantee of tremendous riches as demonstrated by the success 
of Sa’id b. Salim al-Wahaibi, whose Assarain Enterprises became one of 
the largest distributors and contractors in the sultanate during his tenure 
in office in the 1970s and 1980s. Sa’id b. Salim’s fortunes declined con- 
siderably following his dismissal from office, and the current director of 
the palace, Ali b Majid al-Ma’amari, seems to be divorced from the blatant 
commercial speculation of his predecessor. 

While the personal association with the sultan has brought the potential 
for riches, the established merchant families benefited most from the 
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expanded government following the coup of 1970. The leading ministers 
in all successive governments bear familiar names. The late Qais b. Abd 
al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi first came into the government as foreign minister 
and later became finance minister as well as vice-chair of the finance and 
development councils (see above). His brother Umar is a personal adviser 
to the sultan and serves on a number of important official boards and 
committees. Sa’id b. Ahmad al-Shanfari is the petroleum minister. 
Muhammad b. Zubair is a former minister of commerce and industry and 
most recently served as personal adviser to the sultan on commercial 
affairs. Hajji Ali b. Sultan was a director of the chamber of commerce and 
industry and vice-president of the state consultative council while his son 
Magbul now serves as the minister of commerce and industry. Hamud b. 
Abdullah al-Harithi, the minister of Islamic and awgaf affairs, held a 
previous appointment as minister of water and electricity. 

While a comparable situation in the United States would be to have the 
major business and finance departments in the government run by Bill 
Gates, Henry Clay Ford, and Sam Walton and to have the president’s chief 
of staff as a principal government contractor, the Omanis operate under a 
very different set of guidelines. Employment practices fall very much 
within the context of traditional tribal ethic whereby one does not really 
hire an individual so much as the whole family; the expectation is that an 
employee will use a position to benefit his relatives. This is expected and 
acceptable. Both Eickelman and Skeet have accurately pointed out that 
one must take care in leveling criticism as we apply western standards to 
the Omani situation and keep in perspective the ever changing issue of 
ethics in the west.” 

However, even within Oman there has been some concern expressed 
about the extent of the cooperation between the government and this small 
group of merchants. In December 1974 Qaboos issued a law stipulating 
that no government official could take advantage of his position to benefit 
himself or give preferential treatment to any commercial operation. 
Government officials were also forbidden from owning any business that 
dealt directly with the government, although those already owning busi- 
nesses were exempted.” A second proclamation in June 1982 extended 
the ban on ownership and government contracts to brothers and first 
cousins. Zawawi, Zubair, and Shanfari, as well as all other then current 
government officials, were again exempted from the regulations. The decree 
was subsequently suspended pending interpretation” after several top 
government officials, most notably Muhammad Zubair, resigned to con- 
centrate on private business. An amended version issued in 1983 restricted 
the law to prohibit personal benefit only when the business done directly 
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related to the official’s work. Qaboos has occasionally taken more direct 
action, such as the firing of minister of Diwan of the Royal Court Sa'id b. 
Salim al-Wahaibi, one of the more aggressive profiteers, in December 1985, 
although the military seems to have played a critical role in this decision.” 

Despite these restrictions, there have been plenty of opportunities for 
government officials to profit from their positions. The Zawawi empire 
again shall serve as an example. Criticism of Zawawi business operations 
goes back to the 1970s with a 1979 article on the sultanate in The Economist 
describing Qais al-Zawawi as ‘bitterly disliked as a parvenu by the old 
political establishment’ and observing that the minister had profitably 
combined business and political activities.” As Umar Zawawi observed in 
1990, ‘Omzest has been the beneficiary of the government’s pro-business 
policies’. It certainly has. Zawawi Trading Company built the oil refinery 
in Mina al-Fahl, Waleed Associates built the Oman television station for 
the ministry of information, Zawawi Power Engineering, through its 
partnership with Hawker Siddeley, built the Salalah power station and 
developed most of the rural electrification scheme, and Muscat Com- 
mercial Services is the main supplier of insurance to Sultan Qaboos 
University.” Most recently, Qurum Contractors won the contract for the 
construction of the Sohar industrial estate. And, of course, Mercedes figure 
prominently in all government motor pools. 

The problem is not one of balancing the need of retaining talented 
government officials while allowing them the same commercial oppor- 
tunities as those outside government, as may have been the case in 1987.” 
The question now involves whether or not those outside of government 
have any chance of competing with those in the government. This situation 
is of increasing concern to Oman’s growing middle class and intelligentsia 
who are beginning to question what they see as the corrupting influence 
of the government, especially as ministers who initially had no substantial 
commercial interests become more deeply involved in business. 

Middle class frustrations and concerns are becoming more vocal, if not 
quite public.” Their view of the 1994 arrest of ‘fundamentalists’ rejected 
the whole notion of a religiously inspired attempt to overthrow the regime. 
Instead they saw the opposition as desiring an end to the corruption of 
senior government officials who have turned cabinet meetings into argu- 
ments over who will get which lucrative development contracts. Their 
cynicism was best exemplified by the 1995 accident in which Qais Zawawi 
died and the sultan suffered some injuries. While the west speculated 
about an attempted plot against the sultan, dissatisfied Omanis wondered 
if it was not a plot against the Zawawis!” 

Undeniably, the Omani economy has undergone profound changes in 
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the past 26 years. From the rather ad hoc, foreigner-dominated develop- 
ment of the early years of the regime, the sultanate now possesses a 
planning establishment that has evolved from short-term development 
needs to longer-term goals and objectives. Financial services, dominated 
by a single, foreign-owned bank in 1970, are now fully developed with an 
array of banking, insurance, and investment services able to provide for 
the needs of individual citizens as well as the financial needs of the state. 
The major impediment to economic growth remains the commercial estab- 
lishment. While not falling within the rentier category, Oman’s economy 
continues to be dominated by an oligarchy of the principal merchant 
families who have combined private business interests and government 
position to amass great personal fortunes. More importantly, they have 
contributed to an idea that government service is a matter of private 
enrichment rather than national improvement. 
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The rentier state is defined by the ‘rents’ (external income) that theo- 
retically free the government of dependence on the population for financial 
resources. By definition Oman became a rentier state in 1967 with the first 
exports of oil, but Oman was the beneficiary or victim of generally 
fluctuating oil revenues throughout the period between 1970 and 1996. 
This factor it had in common with its Gulf neighbors, although Oman’s 
economic situation was very different in three important ways from those 
neighbors. First, Oman never had the tremendous surpluses 
of income of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, or the United Arab Emirates so that 
the government has always had to act within some financial constraints. 
Second, Oman possessed a variety of other resources, albeit in very limited 
quantities, such as minerals, agriculture, and fisheries, that have provided 
the hope for some kind of diversification and an end to dependence on 
oil. Third, as described in the previous chapter, the merchant class has not 
been supplanted by the royal family so that there has been internal pressure 
to keep the economy ‘open’. This has been most noticeable in another area 
of diversification, industrial development, where the government has been 
most active in encouraging and supporting activity largely in the private 
sector. This chapter examines the development of natural resources and 
industry and attempts at economic diversification within the sultanate. 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum has been the basis of the Omani economy throughout the reign 
of Sultan Qaboos. Little has changed in the conduct of the petroleum 
sector from the time of Sa’id as the government continues to provide some 
oversight while allowing independent companies to handle the day-to-day 
administration and operation of the industry through concessions. The 
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goal throughout has been to maximize production by bringing online every 
available resource, with the determining factor always being the specific 
short-term needs of the sultanate, sometimes to the detriment of both the 
industry in general and Oman's long-term prospects. The same general 
philosophy has directed more recent development of the sultanate's 
mineral resources, although here the government has been forced to play 
a more direct role. Yet another similarity between Qaboos and his father 
has been the proclivity to involve themselves with individuals who operate 
on the fringes of the oil industry, generally to the benefit of the operators 
and the detriment of the sultanate. 

Qaboos made almost no changes in either the government’s manage- 
ment of the oil industry or in government petroleum policy for the first 
three years of his reign. Qaboos did dismiss Sa’id’s petroleum secretary, 
Leslie Hirst, but he had been a figurehead anyway, as Qaboos continued 
to depend on Petroleum Development (Oman) (PDO) manager Hughes 
for advice. Wendell Phillips, Sa’id’s old friend and oil concessionaire, 
posed an immediate problem for the new sultan as the American 
anthropologist had made no attempts to develop the concessions awarded 
to him by Sa’id but sought repeatedly to have them confirmed by Qaboos. 
Phillips did finally meet with Qaboos, who initially confirmed the 
concessions, but by September the sultan had a change of heart and 
revoked the Phillips concessions. However, instead of awarding the 
concessions to either PDO or another oil company, Qaboos granted them 
to another American, Robert Anderson, a former treasury secretary in the 
Eisenhower administration who had better contacts than Phillips but not 
much more experience in the oil industry.’ A second American adviser, C. 
Sterling Snodgrass, who allegedly had close ties to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, helped Qaboos in the reorganization of the industry,’ 

The early years of Qaboos’s reign were difficult ones for the Omani oil 
industry. Even by 1971, only five years after the first exports, Omani exports 
had declined to below 300,000 barrels per day (bpd), with production at 
both Fahud and Natih down considerably. Even though prices had 
increased to about $2.30 per barrel (pb), it was clear that Oman needed 
more oil. Production remained stagnant through the early 1970s (see Table 
2), this despite an active PDO exploration and development program and 
the initiation of water injection to enhance recovery at Fahud in 1973. Rises 
in oil prices to $2.62 pb in 1972 and then to $5.62 pb in 1973 did result 
in increased revenues. During 1973 oil exploration efforts extended 
offshore when in February a consortium lead by Sun Oil Company 
obtained the license for a block near Masirah Island, and Elf Aquitaine 
received a license in December for areas around the Masandam peninsula. 
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The government also began to assume a more active role in petroleum 
affairs in July 1973 with the establishment of a directorate-general of 
petroleum and minerals under Salim Makki. With PDO continuing to hold 
the only producing concession, however, the directorate-general had little 
real authority. This changed dramatically in early 1974 when the 
government, following the lead of other oil producing nations in the wake 
of the 1973-74 oil boycott and the nationalization of oil companies, 
acquired a 25 per cent interest in PDO. By year’s end the government 
obtained an additional 35 per cent and assumed majority ownership with 
60 per cent of the company. Shell (34 per cent), Total (4 per cent), and 
Partex (2 per cent) comprised the other owners with Shell continuing to 
play a dominant role, providing the managing director and most upper- 
level management personnel. 

While Shell managed PDO, the government’s 60 per cent share 
certainly gave it a much greater direct interest in company affairs and 
enhanced the position of the directorate-general of petroleum and 
minerals, a fact that drew the attention of businessmen. Then, in April 
1974, Qaboos appointed a natural gas and petroleum council, whose four 
expatriate (two Arab and two non-Arab) members were to develop a 
natural gas plan for the sultanate. This came in the midst of the economic 
crisis of 1973 and domestic criticism of the role of foreign advisers. The 
make-up of the new petroleum council provided more evidence for 
dissatisfied ministers and businessmen, lead by the Zawawi family and 
other businessmen (see Chapter 4), and their complaints forced an 
expanded membership. In November 1974, as part of the wide-ranging 
financial reorganization, Qaboos formed a ministry of petroleum, minerals, 
agriculture, and fisheries under Sa’id b. Ahmad al-Shanfari, a contractor 
and businessman from Salalah. Shanfari also assumed the vice-chair of the 
reorganized natural gas and petroleum council (Qaboos was chair) now 
shorn of its expatriate members.’ 

While the appointment of Shanfari represented no departure from the 
other moves of 1974 in which prominent businessmen replaced expatriates 
as the decision-makers in Omani economic policy, it was significant in two 
other ways. First, it established a Dhofari role in economic affairs as the 
Shanfari are one of the three clans of the Dhofari al-Kathir tribe and long- 
time supporters of the Al-Sa’id, and thereby prevented the Muscat elite, 
as represented by the Zawawis, from gaining complete control of the 
economy. Furthermore, Sa’id b. Ahmad, again unlike the Muscati mer- 
chants, had been personally associated with Qaboos since his early days in 
Salalah, and thereby ensured that the sultan maintained a personal tie to 
the critical oil industry. 
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The political machinations had no particular direct effect on PDO 
operations. Oman, although not a member of OPEC, benefited from the 
sharp increases in oil prices and PDO's exploration and development 
program began to pay dividends when four new fields in central Oman 
(Saih Nihayda, Oarn Alam, Ghaba North, and Saih Rawl) entered into 
production, to be followed in 1976 by Habur and Lakhwair. Production, 
however, peaked at 134 million barrels in that year, and the future looked 
bleak as PDO figures predicted a decreased production to below 200,000 
bpd with 12 years' reserves. 

Unfortunately, Oman's European partners in PDO expressed reluc- 
tance to continue an aggressive exploration program due to the risks 
associated with Oman's complex geology and production problems, 
especially in Dhofar where future development seemed most promising. 
In 1977 the Europeans informed the Omani government that they would 
not continue operations under the existing tax and royalty systems. 
Lacking the local expertise to run its own oil industry, the sultanate had 
little choice but to agree to renegotiate the management agreement, and 
in May 1977 the government concluded a new financial arrangement with 
the consortium. Under this agreement Shell, Total, and Partex obtained 
an accelerated depreciation schedule, from 5 per cent per year for tangible 
assets to 20 per cent, while investments could be depreciated 40 per cent 
in the first year, 30 per cent the second, and 10 per cent per year for the 
next three. In addition, the government guaranteed the companies a net 
income of $0.23 per barrel of oil produced and a 7.5 per cent return on 
their share of PDO's average net book assets. The final stage in the 
reorganization of the company came in 1980 with its reregistration as 
Petroleum Development Oman Limited and a governing board of 
directors comprised of ministry of petroleum and minerals representatives 
and other shareholders.* 

Reformulation of PDO did not provide an immediate fix as production 
decreased steadily to a low of 103 million barrels in 1980. Fortunately for 
the government, the price of a barrel of Omani crude rose dramatically 
through this same period, peaking at $36.61 in 1980. Furthermore, the 
Marmul and Amal fields were pronounced commercial in late 1977, 
promising an increase in production. The major decision for the govern- 
ment was how to develop the fields and get the oil to market with the 
principal options being to build pipelines to the coast in Dhofar, either to 
Raisut or to a site near the Kuria Muria islands, or a 450 km line to the 
main PDO trunk line in central Oman. The latter was chosen as it offered 
the advantage of adding smaller fields along the way’ and allowed the heavy 
Dhofar crude (averaging about 22° API) to be mixed with the much 
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lighter northern crude. The project, including steam injection facilities at 
Marmul, cost $400 million, making it the biggest development project 
to that time, and received partial funding from the Abu Dhabi Fund for 
Arab Economic Development. Exploration and development by PDO 
continued through the decade. 

Although the Omani government had decided not to use a state-owned 
oil company, such as Aramco, it appears that even before the 1977 agree- 
ment with the consortium Omani officials realized that they were at a 
disadvantage vis-a-vis their PDO partners. The result was diversification 
of the oil industry through the awarding of exploration licenses and 
concession/production sharing agreements to a variety of independent oil 
consortia. Typically, agreements had a term of 30 years, with a ten-year 
option, and specific guidelines on exploration whereby concessionaires 
bore the cost of exploration in exchange for an 80:20 split (in favor of the 
government) on any oil eventually produced. If the concessionaire 
discovered no oil, it received no reimbursement for expenses. If oil was 
discovered and commercial, the company could write-off 30 per cent of 
pre-production costs in each of the next three years. 

Elf Aquitaine, in partnership with Sunitomo and Wintershall, received 
the first such concession in May 1975: the award of a permit for the 
Butabul tract in central Oman along the Saudi border. The next year 
Quintana successfully bid on the Suneinah tract, recently relinquished by 
PDO. Additional contracts awarded in 1977 went to British Petroleum, for 
three tracts in southern Dhofar, and in September 1978 to Cluff Oil Ltd 
for a small offshore tract in the northern Batinah. A whole series of new 
concessions followed in the early 1980s (see Appendix 2 for details on these 
concessions). These agreements resulted in a great deal of exploration but 
little by way of new petroleum. Elf Aquitaine struck light oil (45° API) in 
1978 in its Sahmah field in the Butabul concession and became Oman’s 
second producer. A 100 kilometer, 10 inch pipeline linked the field to 
PDO’s Marmul-Nahadah branch line, and in November 1980 Sahmah 
began production at about 12,000 bpd. Occidental’s Safah field in the 
Suneinah concession came online at about 10,000 bpd in 1984 through a 
53 kilometer pipeline linking it to the PDO pipeline at Lakhwair. 

These developments came in the midst of a general decline in prices, 
down from $34.00 pb in 1981 to below $24.00 pb in 1985. While the 
Omani government continued publicly to support OPEC standards for 
prices, actual policy focused on maintaining market share, and contract 
buyers, especially the Japanese, obtained discounts. Other companies 
discovered the availability of even deeper discounts. For example, Ashland 
Oil obtained a pledge of 20,000 bpd at $3.00 below the official price during 
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Table 2 
Oil Production, Prices, and Reserves, 1967-96 


Year Avg’000bpd Price ($) pb (Dec.) Reserves 


1967 57 1.82 1.9 
1968 241 1.82 1.8 
1969 327 1.82 1.7 
1970 332 1.82 1.5 
1971 294 2.31 1.7 
1972 281 2.62 1.7 
1973 293 5.62 1.8 
1974 291 12.30 1.6 
1975 340 12.50 1.5 
1976 366 12.55 1.3 
1977 342 13.98 1.4 
1978 314 13.07 1.5 
1979 295 28.30 2.5 
1980 283 36.61 25 
1981 318 34.05 2.9 
1982 325 34.03 3.0 
1983 389 29.06 3.5 
1984 417 27.66 3.8 
1985 419 23.83 3.9 
1986 558 15.25 4.0 
1987 572 15.15 4.0 
1988 598 13.01 41 
1989 639 17.53 4.2 
1990 660 23.74 4.3 
1991 716 15.86 4.4 
1992 731 15.13 45 
1993 780 14.12 4.7 
1994 820 16.60 4.8 
1995 857 17.45 5.1 
1996 = 830 22.22 5.1 


Sources: Government of Oman and press reports. 


1980-82 in a deal that netted about $40 million in profits for the company? 
In late 1983 the government also announced a new pricing formula in 
which the light premium oil from its northern fields set the base for the 
posted price. The blend of that light oil and the lower-quality heavier grades 
from Dhofar brought a discounted selling price. Of course this did not 
represent any change in Omani production as it exported only the blend; 
it was just a way to legitimize a price cut.” 

Despite all of this, income did not keep up with government spending, 
especially by the mid-1980s when production, at 481,000 bpd, had reached 
its technical limits. By 1985—86 the government faced a financial crisis, due 
to overspending for the celebrations commemorating the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Sultan Qaboos’s accession, as prices continued to fall. Shanfari 
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and his Dutch adviser Herman Franssen then devised a disingenuous 
policy of public support for cooperation among all producers to maintain 
prices, by cutting production if necessary, while at the same time increasing 
Omani production. This began in early 1986 when Shanfari announced 
that Oman would attend the March meeting of OPEC oil ministers and 
the sultanate’s willingness to meet with any group of petroleum exporting 
countries to coordinate policies, including production cuts, that would 
protect oil prices. Meanwhile, Omani oil production steadily increased to 
600,000 bpd through the summer, which then allowed Shanfari to 
announce a cut of 50,000 bpd to support prices. Another 5 per cent 
reduction in production came in February 1987 but by January 1988 
production had increased to 565,000 bpd. Shanfari could once again 
demonstrate Oman’s solidarity by implementing yet another 5 per cent cut 
on 1 February while pledging to hold production at 550,000 bpd. By May 
production was up to 600,000 bpd. 

The policy continued into 1989 with Shanfari calling for greater 
cooperation among non-OPEC producers, this time inviting them to a 
meeting. He also began a round of visits, beginning with a trip to Moscow 
in January 1989, culminating in a February meeting among non-OPEC 
producers, notably Oman, Mexico, China, and the Soviet Union in London 
at which a price stabilization agreement was signed. The meeting also 
marked the formation of the Independent Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(IPEC) group. In accordance with the IPEC agreement Oman cut 
production by 5 per cent, but by late 1989 production reached 640,000 
bpd, the highest output to that date. 

Despite the increased production the government’s cash-flow problem 
continued due to the substantial investment for exploration and develop- 
ment and the necessity of upgrading the country’s 20-year-old facilities. 
The older fields, like Fahud and Natih, were reaching the end of their 
productivity without some form of enhanced recovery capability. It was 
also becoming apparent that there were no more big oil fields to be 
discovered or developed. PDO had been relatively successful at dis- 
covering smaller deposits of oil, but the development of these fields had 
been delayed because the expense of drilling, pumping and connecting to 
the pipeline added about $4.50 per barrel to the cost of oil. For example, 
development of the Nimr field involved the drilling of approximately 3,000 
wells and the installation of hundreds of beam pumps. The policy did result 
in tremendous growth in both the number of fields online and an increase 
in proven reserves. During the second half of the 1980s, PDO developed 
35 new fields and by November 1990 produced 700,000 bpd. The 
Lakhwair field in northern Oman provided the one exception to the small- 
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field policy. Lakhwair possessed large reserves but produced only 20,000 
bpd due to difficulty in recovering oil. During the late 1980s, PDO decided 
to use a combination of massive well development and water and gas 
injection, at a cost of $500 million, to boost production in the field tenfold 
to 200,000 bpd. 

The discovery and development of new reserves solved only half of the 
oil export problem; PDO still had to deal with the old, inadequate main 
pipeline from Fahud to Mina al-Fahal. Upgrading of the pipeline began in 
1982 with the replacement of 46 km of the line and repairs to several other 
sections. Enlargement and upgrading of the line occurred over the next 
several years with a 30 inch line from Nahadah and Fahud, a 42 inch line 
from Nahadah to High Point, and a 38 inch line from High Point to Mina 
al-Fahl. The upgrades involved the use of polyethylene pipe linings to slow 
corrosion, including the use of this procedure for the first time in a 16 inch 
line. Additional loops increased the capacity of the pumping stations at 
Sahmah, Qarn Alam, and Nahadah. 

One consequence of the high cost, small-field policy was a greater 
concentration of discovery and development activities in government 
hands, through PDO. This is best evidenced in 1987 when offshore con- 
cessions in southern Oman and Dhofar and British Petroleum’s large 
Dhofar onshore concession were all relinquished and immediately (on the 
same day in the BP case) assigned to PDO. Only small blocks, such as 
Ghubbali in the Strait of Hormuz, went to independent companies. Inde- 
pendents also experienced delays in the development of their fields, as the 
Japanese discovered when their developments commercial fields at 
Mazroug and Mazoun in 1984 and Daleel in 1986 in their Wadi Aswad 
concession were not brought online until July 1991. 

Notwithstanding these issues, small-field development and the up- 
grading of facilities did resultin a steady increase in oil exports. Oman and 
Shanfari played a leadership role in IPEC, culminating in the 1993 meeting 
in Muscat that included both OPEC and the independents. Despite their 
leadership role in IPEC and public statements to the contrary, Omani oil 
policy continued to be dominated by domestic considerations with the goal 
of maximizing exports. Production surpassed 700,000 bpd in 1991, and in 
1993, in the midst of a major decline in oil prices and calls, lead by Oman, 
for decreased production, exports averaged 800,000 bpd. During 1996 
exports surpassed 900,000 bpd, and the current goal is to reach 1 million 
bpd by 2006. 

By the end of 1996 the Omani oil industry appeared to have reached 
maturity. PDO remained the largest producer and, with 5,000 workers, the 
second largest employer in the country, after the government. Its 1,900 
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wells in 78 separate fields produced an average of less than 500 bpd per 
well, and some fields averaged two barrels of water for every barrel of oil. 
The only major discovery of the past five years came in 1992 in the al-Noor 
field in Dhofar with a test well in 1994 producing at 670 bpd. Small-field 
development remained the focus of resource development and about 90 
per cent of the wells also required supplementary recovery techniques, with 
horizontal drilling one of the most successful. Omani production costs 
were, at about $5 per barrel, among the highest in the world.” Reserves 
continued to rise. 

Oman’s other producers have experienced only minor successes and by 
1996 averaged only about 50,000 bpd in production. Elf Aquitaine’s 
Sahmah field peaked at about 13,000 bpd, then declined to about 4,000 
bpd; it increased to 12,000 bpd when Elf doubled the number of wells in 
the field. Sahmah appeared to be near the end of its productive life with 
43 million barrels produced. The Safah field operated by Occidental 
peaked at 40,000 bpd from 199 wells. Occidental also adopted a small- 
field policy by bringing its al-Barakah (1991), Wadi Latham (1993), Madiq 
(1995), and Salima (1995) fields online with each producing about 2,000 
bpd. Japex’s Dalel field declined to 7,200 bpd but the company planned 
to drill ten more wells to increase production back to the peak of 10,000 
bpd.” 

Despite the extensive exploration of the country and the minimal 
results of the small independents, the government remained hopeful that 
more oil existed and that foreign companies would be willing to invest in 
exploration. In 1995 PDO relinquished some 40 per cent of its concession 
areas and Occidental also returned 1.5 million acres to the government. 
The government divided these territories into 13 blocks and in March 1996 
invited 22 companies to bid for exploration rights. By the end of the year 
only Japex, Phillips Petroleum, Triton Energy, and Arco/Partex had sought 
blocks and these represented only $120 million in exploration commit- 
ments. Both Total and Elf Aquitaine renewed their production sharing 
agreements with the government in 1995. 

Finally, oil has been defined as almost entirely an export commodity; 
Oman has not nor does it plan petroleum-based industrial development. 
Oman Refinery Company (ORC), established by royal decree In February 
1980, represents the only venture into oil-related industry. The $70 million, 
50,000 bpd hydroskimming refinery located at the oil terminal at Mina al- 
Fahal went on stream in November 1982 and began providing gasoline to 
the local market through Shell filling stations. By 1985 local demand 
outstripped ORC capacity and the government invested $18.9 million to 
boost production to 80,000 bpd by 1987. A second expansion begun in 
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October 1992 increased production to 85,000 bpd, mostly additional lead- 
free gasoline. Most recently, ORC expanded its marketing operations to 
its own network of filling stations, joining Shell and British Petroleum in 
the local market. Ownership of ORC remains entirely in government hands 
(99 per cent with the ministry of petroleum and 1 per cent through the 
Central Bank of Oman) with management provided first by Ashland Oil 
and then, from 1990 to 1995, a consortium of Caltex and Transworld. ORC 
now has its own management team. Plans to privatize the refinery were 
announced in 1993, but by the end of 1996 nothing had been implemented 
in that direction. There have also been periodic discussions and 
announcements about the opening of another refinery, usually in Salalah, 
with the most recent coming in January 1997. 


NATURAL GAS 


While crude oil remains the mainstay of the Omani economy, natural gas, 
both that associated with petroleum deposits and non-associated gas reserves, 
have begun to play an increasingly important role in Omani economic 
development. The first natural gas discoveries came quite by accident at 
Fahud West and then later at Yibal and Saih Nihayda. Some of the gas 
provided a local energy source for the oil fields, but much of it was simply 
flared. In 1974 the natural gas and petroleum council prepared a natural 
gas plan and work on the project began in 1975. The political infighting of 
the period (see above) killed this plan, but the ministry of petroleum, 
minerals, agriculture, and fisheries partially resurrected it in the late 1970s. 
Gas continued to be used as an energy source and to enhance recovery 
at the oil fields, but through the 1980s the government sought to replace 
oil with gas for local energy use in order to free up the former for export. 
In April 1978 the government-owned gas network came online with a 20 
inch pipeline linking the Ghubrah power and desalinization station to two 
non-associated gas wells at Yibal. Ghubrah began using the gas to generate 
electricity. In late 1979 a natural gas liquids plant at Yibal began extracting 
3,500 bpd of condensate, and by 1980 the Yibal plant was connected to 
the Ghubrah pipeline, allowing the power station to shift entirely to gas. 
Expansion of the natural gas network began in 1981 with the launching 
of a $130 million project that included a new pipeline to the copper- 
smelting complex near Sohar where gas would be used to generate power 
for the processing of copper ores. The Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic 
Development and Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development 
provided $25 million toward the cost of the project with another $15 
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million coming from Japan's Export-Import Bank. Supply for this network 
came from gas-gathering centers constructed by PDO at its Nimr, Rima, 
Lakhwair, and Marmul fields. Increased production allowed for construc- 
tion of a gas pipeline to the Rusail industrial estate in 1989 where local 
industries made the first direct use of natural gas for purposes other than 
power generation. An extension of this pipeline to the coast in 1989 
completed the natural gas grid for northern Oman. Expansion of the Yibal 
gas plant in 1990 raised the capacity of the plant to 16.5 million cubic 
meters per day, and permitted the addition of Sultan Qaboos University 
to the pipeline grid. 

The success of the northern Oman gas pipeline and related projects 
encouraged the government to seek additional natural gas sources. In 
September 1984 PDO began a ten-year, $125 million exploration and 
evaluation project directed toward non-associated natural gas. Exploration 
began to bear some results when in 1989 PDO announced the largest gas 
discovery in 22 years at Saih Nihayda field with production of 600,000 
cubic meters per day of non-associated gas. Further exploration of the area 
yielded additional major gas fields in Saih Rawl, Barik, and Mahjur. Saih 
Nihayda served as the basis for a Salalah natural gas grid as well as 
supplying other oil fields in Dhofar for both enhanced recovery operations 
and energy supply. 

With the northern fields providing ample resources for both the existing 
national gas grid and domestic bottled gas, the central Oman gas fields 
provided largely surplus capacity. Accordingly, the government began 
serious consideration of liquid natural gas exports. In 1991 Shell conducted 
a feasibility study which yielded positive results. In February 1992 Shell 
and the government signed a memorandum of understanding to develop 
a liquid natural gas project, and in 1993 private partners were brought in 
to form the Oman Liquid Natural Gas Company (Oman LNG), with 51 
per cent government ownership and the rest under Shell Overseas Trading 
(34 per cent), Total (6 per cent), Partex (2 per cent), Mitsui (3 per cent), 
Mitsubishi (3 per cent), and Itochu Corporation (1 per cent). In 1994 
Oman LNG announced an $8 billion liquefied natural gas project for export 
to Europe and Asia. As initially envisioned the project included a dehydra- 
tion and turbo expander plant for condensate recovery at the central Oman 
gas fields, a 360 km pipeline linking the fields to the coast, a 6.6 million 
ton per year, two-train liquid natural gas plant to be built at Ghalilah, 
between Quriyat and Sur, exporting facilities, and the purchase of seven 
or eight 135,000 cubic meter tankers. Oman Liquid Natural Gas start up 
is still set for late 1999 with the first exports scheduled for April 2000. 

Oman LNG also handled the marketing of the liquid natural gas: this 
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has become a major stumbling block for the entire project as it faces stiff 
competition from other exporters, most notably Oatar. Marketing efforts 
early on focused on east Asia with Japan and Korea envisioned as major 
purchasers. Korea Gas Corporation did sign a letter of intent in February 
1995, promising to purchase 3 million tons per year for 25 years. However, 
the Koreans also signed a similar agreement with Oatar, thus raising doubts 
about the eventual winning of a contract. As a conseguence, Oman LNG 
considered scaling back the contract to a single train producing 3.3 million 
tons per year and then adding the second train when export demand 
warranted it. By February 1997 the project was back on track, however, as 
Korea Liguid Natural Gas, a consortium comprised of Korea Gas Company 
(24 per cent), Samsung (20 per cent), Hyundai (20 per cent), Daewoo (20 
per cent), and Yukong (16 per cent), received a 5 per cent share in Oman 
LNG." This followed a 4.1 million ton per year, 25-year contract to begin 
in 2000 with Japan, and a 2.2 million ton per year deal with the Petroleum 
Authority of Thailand to start in 2003. 


OMAN OIL COMPANY 


While Oman LNG might well represent the future of Omani petroleum 
development, the project is not the first of its kind to be proposed in Oman 
and was closely tied to another government development initiative, the 
Oman Oil Company (OOC). In 1989 the ministry of petroleum and 
minerals established OOC to coordinate both upstream and downstream 
oil projects to diversify the economy and provide long-term sources of 
revenue. By 1991 the company had come to be dominated by the Dutch- 
born John Deuss, a close associate of the sultan and a former car salesman, 
who directed operations of the Houston-based company from his Bermuda- 
based Transworld Corporation. OOC quickly became a symbol of much 
that ails Omani economic development as grandiose projects of doubtful 
benefit to the country came rushing forth. Deuss controlled several con- 
cessions in Oman through his Compact Oil subsidiary and held the 
management contract for the Oman oil refinery. Deuss was also reportedly 
involved in several questionable dealings with Omani oil, including the 
supply of Omani crude to South Africa during the United Nations embargo 
against such sales and the purchase, with Omani backing, of an Atlantic 
Richfield refinery in Philadelphia and a service station network for $420 
million although the deal was estimated to be worth only $250 million.“ 
Under Deuss’s direction OOC became aggressively involved in a number 
of joint venture projects designed to turn the company into another Kuwait 
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Petroleum Company. The earliest of these projects came in the newly 
independent central Asian republics of the former Soviet Union. Omani 
contacts with the region date to 1988 when discussions in Azerbaijan about 
joint projects for oil and gas exploration and development began. OOC’s 
initial foray came in Kazakhstan when in 1991 Sultan Qaboos offered the 
company’s services as adviser to the new Kazakh government in its 
negotiations with Chevron over the development of the Tengiz oil field. 
These discussions began to bear fruit in 1992, following the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, when OOC and Azerbaijan concluded a mutual cooperation 
agreement covering petroleum affairs. Another Deuss deal in the region 
included a contract with Russian Tomskneft Production Association to 
assist in increased production in western Siberian oil fields in April 1993. 

The major project, however, came in June 1992 with the formation of 
the Caspian Pipeline Consortium (CPC) with Kazakhstan. The CPC 
included an eight-year, $75 million exploration and development project 
covering a 16,000 square kilometer area near the Chevron concession and 
construction of a 1,500 km pipeline system and port facility on the Black 
Sea to link Kazakh oil fields with markets in Europe and the Persian Gulf. 
OOC owned 50 per cent of the consortium but pledged to provide only 
one-third of the financing, with the rest to come from partners Russia 
and Kazakhstan, along with technical assistance to the project. The first 
phase of the project, construction of a 250 km pipeline from Kropotkin to 
a single point mooring marine terminal on the Black Sea coast north of 
Novorossiysk, was to be completed by the end of 1995 and result in 
300,000 bpd in exports. The second phase would have linked the Kazakh 
Tengiz oil field to the new terminal, thereby raising exports to 1.5 million 
bpd, and a final phase would have linked the Azeri field to the CPC network. 

The project ran into immediate problems as OOC failed to provide its 
share of the financing. In November 1995 the Kazakh government 
announced an agreement with Russian oil companies and Chevron on the 
establishment of a new consortium to construct a Black Sea pipeline from 
the Western Kazakh oil fields. The official Kazakh explanation for the 
abandoning of the CPC in favor of the Black Sea pipeline was that the 
Omani government had failed to meet its financial obligations. An 
invitation to Oman to participate in the new venture required that all 
financing be up front. Chevron had reportedly refused to work with OOC 
in Kazakhstan so long as Deuss remained involved, and in October 1995 
Kazakh prime minister Akezhan Kazhegelden claimed that dealing with 
Deuss had been a major mistake.” In December 1995 oil minister Sa’id b. 
Ahmad al-Shanfari and Magbul b. Ali Sultan, the minister of industry, 
traveled to Kazakhstan to save the project but did not succeed. 
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Deuss's other major initiatives focused on India. The first, a $5 billion 
project, proposed in April 1993, called for the construction of a 744 mile, 
24 inch, dual, ultradeepwater (10,000 feet) gas pipeline from Sur to the 
west coast of India that would have delivered 60 million cubic meters of 
natural gas per day when completed in 1999. Yet another joint venture 
followed in March 1994 when OOC joined with National Thermal Power 
Corporation of New Delhi for development of power generation in India, 
to include five 1,000 megawatt gas-based power stations. The first of these 
was to be located at Bachau, Gujarat, the proposed terminal for the gas 
pipeline. From the start this massive project faced major guestions about 
the availability of technology to complete the project and whether or not 
Oman had sufficient natural gas resources to supply both the pipeline and 
other projects. 

Deuss had several other downstream projects in the works. An early 
agreement called for a $1.9 billion, 130,000 bpd refinery at Map Ta Put, 
Thailand. OOC (24 per cent), Caltex (part of the Chevron combine) (36 
per cent) and the Thailand Petroleum Authority (40 per cent) were to form 
a consortium with Oman to supply up to 80,000 bpd of crude to the 
refinery. OOC participation in the project died in 1994 when the Omanis 
and Caltex could not agree on terms. Caltex and the Thais completed the 
refinery. In March 1994 OCC signed joint ventures with Bharat Petroleum 
Corporation Ltd for a refinery at Bina, in Madhya Pradesh, and Hindustan 
Petroleum Corporation Ltd for a second refinery at Deogad, south of 
Bombay. The projects were very similar in that they were 120,000 bpd 
facilities to produce lubricating oil. The cost for each refinery was about 
$1.7 billion with OOC holding a 28 per cent stake in each and scheduled 
to provide crude for refining. 

Deuss also had several plans for development in Oman. In October 
1993 India’s Rashtriya Chemicals and Fertilizers Ltd and Kirshak Bharati 
Co-operative Ltd agreed to a $1.13 billion project to construct ammonia 
and urea plants in Sur that would utilize Omani natural gas as the feeder 
stock. Two other projects, an aluminium smelter and a $900 million petro- 
chemical complex to produce 450 tons per year of ethylene and poly- 
ethylene, were planned for Sohar. Both were to use Omani natural gas 
either as energy or feeder stock. 

All of these projects languished due either to financing or to disagree- 
ments over terms, such as whether or not India would buy all of the urea, 
or the base price of natural gas, or just disagreements over whether or not 
projects competed with each other, such as the case with OOC tying up 
Omani natural gas resources at the same time that Shell was developing 
its own liquid natural gas project. The result was a major overhaul of the 
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management of Omani petroleum affairs very reminiscent of the 1974 
reform of the finances of the country. In 1995 Shanfari's principal foreign 
adviser, Herman Franssen, retired to the United States. Then, in January 
1996, Deuss, after meeting with five Omani ministers, sold his interests in 
OOC to the Omani government for $200 million and resigned as director 
of the company." 

With the exit of Deuss, OOC underwent a major restructuring. Malik 
b. Muhanna al-Adawi, Shanfari's adviser on oil marketing, became the new 
director of OOC, with Muhammad b. Nasir al-Khasibi, secretary-general 
of the ministry of economy and a close associate of the late Qais al-Zawawi, 
the deputy chair of the company. Shanfari, rumored to be removed as oil 
minister, retained his position but did lose his seat on the board of directors 
to Maqbul b. Ali Sultan, the minister of commerce and industry. Company 
headquarters shifted from Houston to Muscat. The reorganization seemed 
to have turned conditions around for the company. Although the grandiose 
natural gas pipeline to India languished in technical studies before being 
canceled, and the Omanis were effectively shut out of the Kazakh projects, 
the fertilizer and plastics schemes were, by 1996, making good progress 
toward fulfillment, and at least one of the Indian refineries will probably 
be developed. 


MINERALS 


Oman has placed great hope on the development of a minerals industry 
separate from petroleum. In ancient times Oman was a major supplier of 
copper, although production of the ore had ceased by the Middle Ages. 
Early in this century coal deposits in the Sur region provided a short-lived _ 
hope for significant income. Mineral surveys sponsored by Qaboos’s 
government have revealed a number of mineral resources, but all are in 
small amounts. Despite this drawback, government policy in mineral 
development has been consistent with petroleum policy, that is a short- 
term maximization of production of even very small deposits. 
Exploration for mineral resources began in 1973 by the Canadian 
company Prospection Ltd. Copper deposits were found in 60 locations in 
northern Oman with the largest at Lasail (8 million tons), Bayda (3 million 
tons), and Arja (1 million tons), all containing about 2 per cent ores, with 
secondary deposits at Darus (0.6 million tons of 3 per cent ore) and Rakah 
(4.5 million tons of 1.75 per cent ore). In order to exploit these resources 
the government formed Oman Mining Company (OMC) in 1978 with 75 
per cent government ownership and the remaining 25 per cent divided 
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between Prospection Ltd and the US company Douglas B. Marshall. In 
November 1979 OMC then launched a $213 million project, the largest 
non-oil investment in the sultanate to that time, with $100 million coming 
from the Saudi Fund for Development, to develop the Lasail site. This 
project included site preparation for the underground mine, construction 
of beneficiating, smelting, and electrolytic refining facilities, a 30 mega- 
watt gas turbine power station, and port facilities at Majis, near Sohar. 
Production of 99.99 per cent copper cathodes with small amounts of gold 
and silver by-products began in January 1983, with the first year's exports 
valued at $5.2 million. 

Exports of copper cathodes reached $16.6 million in 1984, making it 
the country's third largest revenue source, and production peaked at 
15,080 tons in 1989, well below the 20,000 ton smelting capacity. There- 
after production declined as ores had deteriorated and extracting became 
much more difficult at OMC Arja mine. By 1994 resources at the mine 
had been exhausted with total production of 179,000 tons of copper 
cathodes." In order to maintain production levels, OMC began importing 
ores in 1994. Exploration for new domestic resources has been underway 
since 1984 when Japan's Bishimetal began operations in the Wadi Jizzi 
area. Deposits discovered at Rakah and Hail al-Safil in Yangul in 1989 
contain estimated recoverable ore reserves of 13 million tons expected to 
produce 180,000 tons of cathodes." 

In addition to copper, the sultanate also began development of an 
estimated 2 million tons of chromite deposits, discovered by accident in 
1971 during exploration for other minerals. Principal deposits were located 
near Nakhl, Rajmi and over 450 other locations. Although these sites 
possessed relatively high grade ores, they were all small, with the largest at 
500,000 tons, and spread over rugged, inaccessible terrain. Consistent with 
government policy of developing nearly all resources, OMC began 
extracting ore from a 20,000 ton capacity open-pit mine at Rajmi in 1982. 
Exports began in 1984. Exploration contracts were awarded to the French 
Bureau de Recherches Géologiques et Miniéres in October 1982, which 
located both chromite and copper in the mountains of northern Oman in 
1984, and to Bishimetal Exploration Company in 1986. 

Development of chromite resources followed a different pattern to that 
of copper. A June 1991 royal decree set up the Oman Chrome Company 
but, unlike OMC, the government owned only 15 per cent of this 
operation. Also, production of chromite ores was accomplished through 
small cooperative ventures rather than the single 25—50,000 ton per year 
ferro-chrome plant originally planned for Sohar in 1989.” 

Another commercially viable mineral resource was gypsum, which 
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supplied Oman’s cement production industry. During the construction 
boom of the late 1970s and early 1980s the sultanate imported approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons per year of cement, an activity that served to clog the 
port facility at Mina Qaboos. In 1984 imports decreased dramatically with 
the opening of the $190 million 624,000 ton per year Oman Cement 
Company at Rusail and a second, smaller plant, the $64 million 210,000 
ton per year Raisut Cement Company. Raisut utilizes some 2,000 tons per 
year of gypsum from an estimated 2 million ton deposit located near Salalah. 

A great variety of other minerals exist in the sultanate and some are 
being developed. Marble is quarried in a number of areas and used locally. 
Commercial gold mining began in August 1994 at Rakah following the 
opening of a processing plant. Another area of potential development is 
the al-Kamil coal field near Sur where surveys have identified 122 million 
tons of bituminous high volatile ‘A’ coal which is suitable for coking but is 
high in sulfur content.” More recent surveys have identified 36 million tons 
of asbestos near Sohar and manganese near Jabal Hammadi.” Platinum 
was discovered in northern Oman in October 1989. 

The mere existence of minerals should not, however, lead to a 
presumption that Oman has a bright future, for all of the above resources 
exist in very small amounts and are very expensive to develop. Copper, 
Oman’s most abundant mineral resource, is a case in point. The copper 
complex at Lasail initially cost $214 million. In the 12 years of its operation, 
during which time the resource was exhausted, the facility produced a total 
of about $350 million in income.” Once one figures production costs into 
the equation, the copper complex lost money. It is possible that the loss 
will be recouped as new resources are developed, but copper will never 
provide sustainable economic growth in Oman. The same holds true for 
chromite, although the much smaller scale development strategy adopted 
for the exploitation of this mineral should increase its profitability, for coal, 
for gypsum, for platinum, and for all other mineral deposits, either singly 
or in combination. 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


While petroleum remained the basis of Omani economic development, 
and the government placed great hope in limited mineral resources, 
agriculture continued to employ the overwhelming majority of the sultan- 
ate’s work force. Agriculture was little changed from the days of Sa’id with 
a wide variety of dates (accounting for 70 per cent of all crops), coconuts 
(in Dhofar), limes, bananas, sugar cane, tobacco, and a little wheat and 
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alfalfa being the main food crops grown for both domestic consumption 
and export. Goats, sheep, and camels were kept by settled agriculturists 
and the Bedouin population in northern Oman, with cattle replacing the 
camel in Dhofar. Agriculture was concentrated along the Batinah coast, 
and the Salalah plain in Dhofar, while farms in the interior were dispersed 
along the banks of wadis. No part of the country receives sufficient rainfall 
for unirrigated agriculture, but the extensive falaj system, developed over 
several hundred years, provided moisture throughout the year. Water 
remained the predominate limiting factor, with only about 0.1 per cent of 
total land area under cultivation. Farming was almost entirely small-scale 
subsistence gardening on 1-2 acre plots with basic gardening techniques 
still in use. This is not intended as criticism as it was appropriate technology. 
As late as 1977 one could still see farmers preparing their fields with 
bullock-drawn wooden plows. 

Agricultural policy during the first decade of the Qaboos regime 
involved contracting projects out to private consultants with very few 
direct governmental programs. Food Machinery Cooperation (FMC), an 
American company, obtained a contract to set up two demonstration farms 
which resulted in poultry and dairy operations near Sohar and Salalah. 
FMC also developed date processing factories in Nizwa and Rustaq. 
Durham University managed a government-financed experimental farm 
in Khaburah. This project began in the mid-1970s with a grant from PDO 
and focused on the introduction of new crops, most notably Rhodes grass, 
to be used for animal fodder, and Chios sheep, which were well suited to 
the Omani environment.” PDO operated its own experimental farm at 
Marmul. 

Government efforts at the formulation and direction of agricultural 
policy initially came under the development council. New research stations 
opened at Rumais, which emphasizes dairy production, Quriyat, specializ- 
ing in goat husbandry, and Salalah in 1971, expanding the program begun 
under Sa'id.“ The Rumais location, characterized by its poor soils and close 
proximity to the sea, was chosen specifically because of the notion that if 
crops could be grown there, they could be grown anywhere in Oman.” The 
reorganization of the government in 1974 placed agriculture within the 
new, rather unwieldy, ministry of petroleum, minerals, agriculture, and 
fisheries. A separate agricultural and fisheries ministry came into being in 
1979 under the former communications minister Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim b. 
Rajab. 

Government’s role in agricultural development became much more 
active during the early 1980s. Agricultural policy, unlike petroleum and 
minerals, emphasized small-scale, private sector development, with the 
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government providing financial and technical services and infrastructure. 
Financial support came through the Oman Bank for Agriculture and 
Fisheries (OBAF). OBAF began operation in 1981 with $55 million to 
assist farmers in the purchase of eguipment such as water pumps, tractors, 
seeds, fertilizers, and pesticides. Interest rates, usually between 2 and 4 
per cent, depended on the income of the borrower with priority given to 
small-scale activities; almost 70 per cent of all loans were for less than 
RO10,000. Agricultural loans outnumbered loans to fisherman by 2:1 over 
the past 15 years.” In the mid-1990s the bank emphasized equipment 
purchase, reversing an earlier policy whereby the bank encouraged farmers 
to hire tractors and drivers from the ministry of agriculture. 

Technical services for farmers came from a variety of sources. The old 
experimental farm at Nizwa became the agricultural institute and the 
network of research centers expanded to Tanuf and Rustaq. Comple- 
menting the research centers were 36 veterinary clinics and 32 agricultural 
extension centers distributed throughout the sultanate. These provided 
subsidized equipment, seed and fertilizer stores, agricultural machinery 
repair workshop, vaccination services, and administrative and technical 
services. In addition, the faculty of agriculture at Sultan Qaboos University 
offered training and research. 

The most ambitious government program to aid agriculture was the 
Public Authority for Marketing Agricultural Produce (PAMAP). Originally 
conceived in the late 1970s by HVA International of the Netherlands, the 
$26 million project began operation in December 1985 from its 
administrative center at Ghallah. PAMAP operated six distribution and 17 
collecting centers with responsibility for the collection, grading, packaging, 
and redistribution of fish, meat, and agricultural products under the brand 
name ‘Green Oman’. By the end of 1994, PAMAP was purchasing 31,000 
tons of produce from local farmers with 1,878 tons of that being exported. 
PAMAP was not, however, been positively received by outside observers. 
One agricultural expert described it as a ‘white elephant’ and claimed that 
the organization was detrimental to agriculture because it sustained many 
inefficient farms by buying whatever was produced, be it good or bad, for 
the same price.” 

After years of neglect, the government also begun to pay closer attention 
to traditional crops such as frankincense and dates. Dhofar was one 
of the principal suppliers of incense to the ancient world and the 
region still produces 6-7,000 tons of frankincense resin a year from only 
approximately 700 trees. The product has a number of industrial appli- 
cations, including its traditional base for incense and perfume as well as 
pharmaceutical properties, and the best Dhofari frankincense can sell for 
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$50 per kilogram. Labor shortages in the region and competition from 
cheaper grades, often selling for $5—10 per kilo, from east Africa and south 
Asia served to keep production down. Furthermore, most of the product 
was consumed locally either as incense or for traditional medicines for 
stomach, lung, and kidney complaints.” 

Dates were a far more important agricultural product as date palms 
covered about half of the sultanate’s arable land and, with about 154,000 
tons a year, were its number one crop. Long the staple of the Omani 
diet and an important item for export, after 1970 date production 
suffered from low productivity, high production costs, and generally poor 
quality. These problems were compounded by increased salinity of water 
resources along the Batinah coast and increased absenteeism among 
garden owners, who took more lucrative jobs in the oil industry, bureau- 
cracy, or armed forces and left their date gardens to expatriate labor. In 
order to improve this agricultural sector, the government launched the date 
palm improvement project, which focused on product development and 
mechanization.” 

Commercial agriculture remained fairly limited. The government 
provided initial startup for Oman Sun Farms (OSF) in 1978 with 1,400 
hectares divided between Sohar and Salalah and a variety of agricultural 
activities from cattle, to vegetables, to greenhouses. In May 1991 the 
government privatised OSF with the Sohar operation retaining the Sun 
Farm name under the control of a group of investors, including Sayyid 
Haitham b. Tariq Al-Sa'id, Ahmad b. Abd al-Nabi Makki, Ali b. Salim al- 
Hina'i, and Umar al-Zawawi, who formed Oman Agricultural Develop- 
ment Company. By 1993 Sun Farms had become the biggest producer of 
vegetables and one of the largest suppliers of fresh milk in the country.” 
OSF's Salalah operation was sold off to Dhofar Cattle Feed Company. Its 
activities are more limited with Rhodes grass and maize its principal crops 
along with a dairy herd. Sultan Qaboos, himself, is a major player in 
commercial agriculture with his Erzat Farms, located in the Salalah plain, 
including a dairy herd and producing a variety of crops. The Oman 
National Dairy Company, part of the Towell group, operates at Ghubrah 
on the Batinah. Another important private sector development came in 
1987 with the opening of Modern Poultry Farm in Nakhl. 

Agriculture remains the largest single employer in the country, with a 
total of 188,000 Omanis engaged in this sector. In 1994 the ministry of 
agriculture reported that the country had 106,000 hectares of land suitable 
for agriculture, with 60,200 actually in production. Dates were the 
principal crop, with 35,800 hectares under cultivation.’ Agricultural 
productivity has increased substantially since 1970. The gross domestic 
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product in the agricultural sector was up from RO12.3 million in 1976 to 
RO101 million in 1993, with the total value of farm exports up from 
RO320,000 in 1970 to RO10 million in 1993. Total food production rose 
from 181,000 tons in 1970 to 699,000 tons in 1990.” 

These successes aside and despite unrealistic visions of a “future 
California” and government plans for self-sufficiency in as many food 
products as possible, which had been a goal in the sultanate’s first five-year 
plan in 1976, agriculture in Oman will always be limited by the environ- 
ment and the law of unexpected circumstances. Cattle production in 
Dhofar is a case in point of the latter. A key to agricultural development 
in the Dhofar mountains was improving local animal husbandry with small 
mountain cattle being an important part of both the economic and social 
system through a cattle complex. Government programs addressed two 
important factors, disease and a shortage of animal grazing during the dry 
season, which served to limit the size of cattle herds. By 1983 a vaccination 
program eliminated hoof and mouth and rinderpest. The food shortage 
was eliminated by the distribution of cattle feed pellets. The results were 
impressive. The cattle were healthier and much more productive, calving 
each and every year. From about 10,000 head in 1975, the herds grew to 
over 70,000 head by 1984.“ With only 70,000 hectares of grazing land 
available, the cattle soon outstripped the carrying capacity of grazing lands. 
The government sought to alleviate the problem with a master plan for 
livestock development, but the Dhofaris resisted it. In 1985 the govern- 
ment again sought to decrease the number of excess cattle by introducing 
guidelines requiring the purchase of one cow from Dhofar for every 20 
sheep imported from abroad. There are still too many cows in Dhofar. 

Limited water resources was and is the greatest problem facing Omani 
agriculture. In November 1970 the government launched a well-drilling 
program based on the principle that agricultural productivity could be 
increased by making more water available for irrigation.” Private farmers 
were quick to adopt the new practice and replaced the traditional falaj 
system with tube wells and powerful diesel pumps. Rapid depletion of 
already marginal ground water resources, salt water intrusion along the 
coast, and increased salinity resulted. Despite the problem, the govern- 
ment failed to abandon the practice, perhaps due to the competing 
interests ranging from individuals who saw it as their right to pump as much 
water as they wanted to water their crops (or even their yards!), to a sultan 
for whom beautification, generally seen as green gardens and running 
water, was a very high priority, to economic planners who saw agricultural 
self-sufficiency as a realistic and necessary goal. 

The impact of these competing demands can be seen in the earliest 
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efforts at water planning. In 1972 the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the United Nations Development Program funded the establishment 
of a national water resources center to oversee water resource surveys and 
formulate a national water policy. Unfortunately, the surveyors quickly 
discovered the obvious: too much water was being wasted, often by high 
government officials watering their gardens and filling their pools. In 1975 
the surveys stopped and the center closed. The Omanis wanted ‘water, not 
surveys and reports’ and the American company Tetra Tech contracted 
to manage Oman’s water resources.” Tetra Tech’s operations in Oman 
raised a few questions as the company president, James Critchfield, had 
been the Middle East desk chief and then chief intelligence officer at the 
Central Intelligence Agency before joining the company in 1975.* No 
major initiatives came out of the contract. 

Water began to take on much more direct attention with the imple- 
mentation of the first five-year plan. In 1977 the Water Resources Council 
(WRC), comprised of top-level representatives from several ministries 
under the chair of the sultan himself, began operations. The WRC sought 
to solve the water problem by utilizing satellite technologies to facilitate 
the search for new resources.” More importantly, however, the WRC 
turned its attention to Oman’s traditional irrigation system as the second 
five-year plan earmarked over $17 million for the repair and maintenance 
of more than 4,000 falajes dispersed throughout the country. 

During the early 1980s the government continued to seek bureaucratic 
solutions to water problems by dividing the WRC’s functions between the 
Public Authority for Water Resources (PAWR) and a second body for water 
affairs under the newly established ministry of environment and water 
resources. The government did begin to address the issue of ground water 
depletion with the initiation in 1983 of a program to recharge ground water 
resources through the construction of the $17 million Wadi al-Khaud dam 
with funding from the US Economic and Technical Cooperation Program. 
The dam project tested the viability of recharge technology and in 1987 
the Mott McDonald Group of the UK received the first of a series of 
contracts to study ground water resources and design dams throughout the 
country. As a result of this and several other projects, the agriculture and 
fisheries ministry announced plans to construct 58 additional dams 
countrywide. These dams, at least in theory, trap runoff in wadis and allow 
it to seep into aquifers before it flows into the desert or runs out to sea. 
Some of the dams simply provide surface water for household use and 
irrigation. 

Further reorganization of the bureaucracies dealing with water issues 
occurred in the late 1980s. In 1986 a council for the conservation of 
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environment and water resources began operations. Then, in March 1989, 
all water issues were centralized under the moribund PAWR directly under 
the council of ministers, and PAWR became the ministry of water resources 
in 1990. Several important water-related issues — most notably domestic 
water supplies under the ministry of electricity and water, and the recharge 
dam projects and falaj and well development schemes under the ministry 
of agriculture — remained outside the authority of the water ministry until 
these functions were transferred to it in 1994. 

The new ministry immediately announced a program for the rationali- 
zation of water resources, including the registration of all existing wells, 
government mandated production levels on wells, and permits for the 
digging of new wells. A licensing procedure for all contractors who dug, 
maintained or modified wells also came into effect. Finally, the ministry 
ordered the Bank of Agriculture and Fisheries to place a moratorium on 
all loans for new farms pending the completion of a water survey. In 
addition to monitoring wells, the ministry began collecting data on rainfall 
throughout the sultanate and on wadi flow and on salinity in the Batinah 
and Salalah regions. 


FISHERIES 


Oman’s greatest potential for food products, both for domestic con- 
sumption and export, lies in its fisheries. The sultanate is blessed with 
ample coastline and its coastal waters, due to an up-swelling of warm, 
nutrient rich waters from the Arabian Sea, contain many commercial 
species of fish and other agricultural products, such as eklonia kelp off 
the Dhofar coast. Despite the survey sponsored by Sa'id in 1944 (see 
Chapter 1), his government had done nothing with regard to fisheries 
development. Under the Qaboos regime, that changed, and fisheries 
began to receive attention both through government parastatals and 
support to private sector development. 

To a much greater degree than agriculture, the earliest programs in 
fisheries involved hiring foreign interests to manage and operate the 
resource. In 1971 the government awarded a concession in which it paid 
the American company Mardela — owned by Conrad Black, husband of 
Shirley Temple Black — in association with FMC and Del Monte to survey 
fishing resources and provide programs for the training of Omani 
fisherman and the marketing of Omani fish. The whole effort was doomed 
from the start as the company had no fisheries experience. Robert 
Anderson’s role in the awarding of the contract led to charges in the 
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American press that the whole project simply provided a cover for Central 
Intelligence Agency collection gathering operations in the Indian Ocean.” 
In 1975 the government launched the Pilot Fisheries Program (PFP) and 
awarded concessions to Japanese, New Zealand, and Korean companies 
in which the Omani government received one-third of the catch as 
payment. This system proved to be no more successful than the earlier 
effort and, with catches below expectations, the Japanese pulled out in late 
1977” to be followed by New Zealand. The Korean Overseas Fisheries 
Company continued to operate under the concession agreement but 
caught only about 10,000 tons. 

In 1984 the government switched from a concession system to a three- 
year contract system with the Korean Overseas Fisheries Company, the 
former concessionaire, holding the first two awards. The Koreans did not 
seek a renewal of the contract in 1989 because of dissatisfaction with the 
production sharing agreement. The Omanis had their own causes for 
dissatisfaction with the contract system with complaints ranging from the 
understating of catches, off-loading of catches on the high seas to avoid 
production sharing agreements, discarding of uneconomical catches, and 
encroachment by unauthorized foreign vessels. Enforcement problems 
were addressed in recent naval programs such as the new Muhit class 
corvettes designed for patrolling the economic exclusion zone and fishery 
protection surveillance.” 

Notwithstanding the activities of the foreign concessionaires and 
contractors, the backbone of the Omani fishing industry remained the 
approximately 8,000 fishermen operating out of the villages and towns that 
line the Omani coast. Unlike farmers, the fishermen’s old techniques and 
strategies continued to serve them well, and efforts at modernization — 
usually no more than replacing their manually operated houris and sashas 
with fiberglass boats equipped with outboard engines and cotton nets with 
nylon — proved very successful. 

Institutional support for this sector of the economy began in 1972 with 
the formation of the fisheries department, which was eventually absorbed 
as the directorate-general of fisheries resources into the ministry of 
agriculture and fisheries. Financing for these improvements came through 
the Fisherman Encouragement Fund, administered by the Oman Bank for 
Agriculture and Fisheries, which distributed loans for the purchase of the 
new equipment. In 1985 the number of artisanal fishermen had risen to 
11,750. By 1994 that number had nearly doubled to 22,750, and they 
accounted for 80 per cent of fish caught.“ 

In addition to assisting individual fisherman with the upgrading of 
equipment, the government also began to play an active role in storage and 
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marketing facilities. These services were first provided through the Oman 
National Fisheries Company (ONFC). Founded in 1980 as a wholly 
government-owned corporation, ONFC subsequently became a private 
company with the government maintaining a 20 per cent stake and 
the remaining shares divided between private investors at 60 per cent and 
small fisherman at 20 per cent. ONFC assumed management of the 
government-financed, built, and subsidized Matrah fishing complex, with 
its jetty, marine workshop, cold storage unit, and fish processing plant, and 
acold storage facility at Buraimi. ONFC also began to lay the foundations 
for an Omani fishing fleet in 1983 when the company bought a trawler 
from Sweden and operated it with an Omani crew. The marketing arm of 
ONFC exported fresh, frozen, and dried fish products, under the brand 
name Taga. By 1985 total exports reached $18.2 million, making fish 
products the second largest export item after oil. However, when local 
efforts proved unequal to ONFC’s demands, the company leased four 
fishing boats and crews from Thailand. 

Despite the apparent success of ONFC, in 1987 a royal decree 
established the Oman Fisheries Company (OFC) with full responsibility 
for the development of Oman’s fish resources. ONFC and OFC merged 
with the government holding a 24 per cent share in the operation. 
Particular attention focused on two areas of development, deep-sea 
trawling and the acquisition of new technologies and training for Omani 
fishermen. The OFC fleet increased to eight vessels, all but one still leased 
from Thailand. The company also launched joint venture projects such as 
Fannar Fisheries Company owned by OFC and the Norwegian firm Gulf 
Management. The $30 million project (with 50 per cent ownership by each 
party) included the 92-meter Oman Pride, a factory ship with the capacity 
to process 450,000 tons of fish into 20,000 tons of fish powder for use as 
animal feed. At maximum production level, the project could yield about 
$14 million per year in gross revenue. 

In 1995 yet another government initiative began when the national 
authority for fishing ports awarded contracts for new harbors. New 
facilities opened in Quriyat and Shinas in December 1996; a $26 million 
project in Sur and an $11 million project at al-Lakbi, north of Muscat, were 
scheduled for completion during 1997. Government funding generally 
included construction of breakwaters and jetties and site preparation, with 
cold storage, repair facilities, and other services handled by the private 
sector. 

Fisheries development also received the attention of foreign assistance 
agencies as well. In 1983 a $22 million fisheries development scheme was 
launched, with financing from the US-Oman Joint Commission and the 
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United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization and technical assis- 
tance provided by a consortium of American universities, led by Oregon 
State University. The project included construction of the $3.8 million 
Marine Science and Fisheries Center (MSFC) at al-Bustan. MSFC opened 
in 1987 and in 1991 concluded the first scientific survey on the size and 
nature of Oman’s fish resources. 

Additional training and technical assistance came from several other 
joint ventures. In 1993 a five-year fisheries training and development 
project with the Japanese International Cooperation Agency began pro- 
viding technical expertise in fishing technology, seafood processing, 
maintenance and operating procedures for marine equipment and market- 
ing. The Japanese provided a 16-meter, 32-ton training vessel, al-Salt. In 
1994 a joint project including the Institut Français de Recherche pour 
l’Exploitation de la Mer, the fisheries department of the college of science 
and technology at Sultan Qaboos University and the French-financed 
Institute for Marine Sciences in Salalah began studying marine resources, 
marine environment, and deep-sea exploration. The Omanis also worked 
closely with Iceland for technical advice. Typical of Sultan Qaboos’s style, 
he also financed more personal kinds of survey projects, such as that of 
John Randolph during the 1990s.” 

Heavy government involvement in fisheries served to slow develop- 
ment of the private sector. The first privately launched fisheries venture, 
Zubair Enterprises’ Oman Sea Farms, began operations in 1983 with a 
shrimp farm in Sur and expanded into deep-sea trawling in March 1985. 
Asecond private company, Sudamarine, launched in Salalah 1985, focused 
on the export of kingfish, lobster, and abalone provided by local fishermen 
along the southern coast from Masirah to the South Yemen border. The 
company provided a wide range of services to fishermen, including loans, 
technical advice, and supplies in exchange for guaranteed sales of product. 
Its product is exported under the brand name of Pride of Oman. A third 
endeavor was the fish meal and oil factory in the Rusail industrial estate 
established in December 1996. The factory can produce up to 300,000 
tons of fish meal and 1,000 tons of fish oil per year and is designed to use 
waste materials, estimated to be 50,000 tons in 1996, as its raw material. 
A Dhofar Industrial Fisheries Company also began operation in 1996. 

Fisheries development programs were very successful very quickly but 
at some cost to the resource. Government statistics show annual yields in 
commercial products nearly doubled in the first half of the 1980s. 
However, after 1988 production declined just as dramatically, with yields 
in the mid-1990s below those of the early 1980s. Anecdotal evidence points 
to coastal areas where the small-scale fishermen are most active as having 
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been especially hard hit.“ Accordingly, the government placed restrictions 
on the types of equipment that could be used, size limitations on fish that 
may be taken, quotas on certain species, restricted seasons on over-fished 
species such as lobster (limited to only two months) and abalone, and 
encouraged fishermen to move farther off-shore. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Aside from local handicraft activities, Oman was completely devoid of any 
industrial activity when Qaboos assumed power in 1970. Little changed in 
the years immediately following the coup: in 1975 Oman still had only 
ten industrial units. Those who sought to develop industries faced major 
impediments, such as a shortage of capital, underdeveloped road and port 
facilities, few trained workers, and a general lack of expertise. A ministry 
of commerce and industry began operations in November 1974 under 
Qaboos’s friend Muhammad b. Zubair, as part of the government 
reorganization that saw Muscati merchants take control of finance while 
Dhofaris gained oil and minerals. In 1978 the government promulgated 
the Industry Organization and Encouragement Law. The general principle 
of government policy was to promote private sector development. 
Accordingly, the Industry Law offered a series of incentives, including tax 
holidays, tariff rebates, protective tariffs, and guaranteed government 
purchases of locally produced products. Further encouragement came 
through financial support, the development of industrial infrastructure 
including services such as subsidized utilities, technical support through 
the ministry of commerce and industry, and marketing assistance. 
Government addressed the capital issue in 1977 with the founding of 
the Omani Development Bank (ODB) to promote private enterprise in 
the sultanate by providing low-cost loans, set at 6 per cent for the capital 
area and 4 per cent outside of Muscat, either directly or through providing 
linkages with local and international sources of capital. Ownership of ODB 
initially included the government and Kuwaiti interests but by 1996 Omani 
private investors owned 20 per cent of the operation with the government 
(40 per cent) and regional investors and banks (40 per cent) controlling 
the remainder. ODB initially focused on large-scale industrial projects with 
secondary interest in medium-sized agriculture and fisheries and manu- 
facturing activities. Beginning in the early 1990s the focus shifted to small 
business (under RO100,000), especially those run by Omani university 
graduates, and the promotion of exports. ODB typically provided one- 
third of financing costs, another third came in the form of interest-free 
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loans from the ministry of commerce and industry, and private investors 
provided the final third of the capital. The government absorbed the 
difference between the low rates charged by ODB and the commercial 
rate. In addition, the bank also provided technical studies and financial 
advice. In 1995 ODB and the Oman Bank for Agriculture and Fisheries 
merged. 

A major solution to the infrastructure problem came with the estab- 
lishment of government-sponsored industrial estates designed to reduce 
both startup and operating expenses. The first estate at Rusail formally 
opened in 1984 and other sites at Sohar (1992), Raisut (1994) and Nizwa 
(1994) followed, with future sites planned for Buraimi, Sur, and Khasab. 
The industrial estates operated under the public establishment for indus- 
trial estates in the ministry of commerce and industry and offered, at a 
nominal rate, factory sites served with roads, sewage and water facilities, 
cleaning and waste disposal services, a central administrative complex 
with shops, cafeterias, and a mosgue, post office and bank, and housing 
facilities. The government also provided electricity at a subsidized rate. 
Finally, the ministries of labor and foreign affairs, a branch of the chamber 
of commerce and industry, and a customs office all opened auxiliary 
branches on site. 

Technical assistance came from the ministry of commerce and industry, 
through the Industrial Development Unit (IDU), established in 1989. IDU 
shepherded potential industrial projects through the licensing procedures 
and assisted in obtaining access to the financial and other services made 
available by the government. IDU also provided existing industries with 
information on marketing, accounting, and technology matters. 

The Oman Chamber of Commerce and Industry (OCCI), whose found- 
ing actually predates the ministry of commerce and industry by a year, acted 
in partnership with the ministry and became a principal source of technical 
support. OCCI maintained its headquarters in the central business district 
in Ruwi from where its technical staff operated. In addition, branch offices 
opened in Ibra, Ibri, Nizwa, Sur, Salalah, and Sohar. Its regional offices 
became a main source of information on government development policy 
to the public as well as reporting to the ministry of commerce and industry 
on economic activity. The chamber also played a central role in 1992 in the 
founding of Oman International Marketing Company (OIMC) to help 
develop export markets for Omani products. OCCI continued to sponsor 
OIMC in partnership with the leading businesses in the sultanate, includ- 
ing W J. Towell, Khimji Ramdas, Zubair Enterprises, and Mohsin Haidar 
Darwish.” Finally, OCCI briefly had a quasi-governmental function as it 
nominated members to the old state consultative council and prepared 
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proposals on and participated in discussions of Omanization and the role 
of the private sector in job development. 

Despite the stated goal of private sector development, the government 
played a major role in several capital intensive projects deemed essential 
to the growth of the economy. The first of these was the Oman flour mill, 
built in Matrah in 1975, with the government holding a 60 per cent share. 
The mill initially only provided flour to local bakeries but an expansion in 
the early 1980s included facilities for processing animal feed. A second 
government project was Oman Cement Company, first proposed in 1977, 
and completed in 1984. While the government held nearly 100 per cent of 
this company, Oman’s second cement project, Raisut Cement Company 
in Dhofar, had only 20 per cent government ownership. Government 
participation in the cement plants came about due to the tremendous 
demand for imported cement that clogged port facilities. However, low 
profit margins due to overproduction and dumping by other Gulf pro- 
ducers, particularly the United Arab Emirates, discouraged private sector 
development, even with a 50 per cent tariff. 

The government also invested in agriculture-based industries, the 
earliest being the date processing plants at Nizwa and Rustaq opened in 
1975 and a banana processing facility at Salalah in 1982. The date factories 
produced a number of products, mostly for export, but the labor intensive 
operations of hand sorting and pitting resulted in high prices and low 
profits. PAMAP operated a food processing facility which produced 
pickles, lime powder, and frankincense. Oman National Fisheries Company 
produced fish sticks and fish cakes for the local market. 

Private sector industrial activity proved much slower to develop. With 
the building boom of the decade 1975-85 a number of construction- 
related industries sprang up, especially in the Ruwi area inland from 
Matrah. These were mostly small-scale factories producing cement blocks, 
tile, aluminum door and window frames, and water tanks. Two major 
exceptions to this pattern came in the form of Amiantit Oman, which 
began producing asbestos cement and fiberglass reinforced plastic pipe in 
June 1977 in Rusail, and in 1980 the National Gas Company (NGC) which 
began processing butane from the Oman Refinery Company for the local 
market at its plant at Rusail." 

During the second phase of industrial development, coinciding with 
the 1986-1990 five-year plan, the focus shifted to import-replacement 
consumer goods for the local market as local companies began processing 
or assembling imported semi-finished goods. New industries began to 
produce batteries, air conditioners, paint, light bulbs, spark plugs, nails, 
plastic bags, flexible foam, and cookies, and a variety of fiberglass boats. 
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Agra-industries also developed with Oman National Dairy Products 
producing a full line of milk products and Sun Farms producing milk, 
yogurt, and juice-flavored drinks. Perhaps most significant of all, however, 
was the opening of Oman Lubricants Company (OLC) in 1986. OLC, a 
joint venture between Shell and Omani investors which provided 30 
different lubricants for the local market, represented the government’s 
willingness to allow private participation in the petroleum industry. 

By the late 1980s the limitations of import-replacement based industrial 
development had become apparent and preparations for the 1991-96 five- 
year plan included a shift to export industries, preferably those utilizing 
Omani products. While this led to such products as Amouage perfume, 
utilizing Omani frankincense, much of the industrial development under 
the plan actually required the import of raw materials. Early examples 
included ready-made clothing, utilizing cheap Omani labor, actually mostly 
Indian expatriates, and imported textiles, again mostly from India, to 
produce coats for the European and North American markets. An 
unsuccessful project that would seem to have met the government’s criteria 
for industrial investment during this period was the $250 million, 2,200 
ton per year floating methanol plant proposed by the Oman Methanol 
Company in 1989.” This project died in the early 1990s. 

The mid-1990s industrial development plan represented a better 
understanding of the realities of the Omani resource base with a continua- 
tion of export-based industries but utilizing imported raw materials. Two 
major private sector projects, a second flour mill and a sugar mill, were 
organized along these lines. The $19.5 million, 100,000 ton per year Salalah 
Mills Company, located in Raisut, imports wheat and produces flour for 
export to markets in Yemen. The National Sugar Refinery, a $70 million 
360,000 ton per year facility located near Mina Qaboos, planned to use 
imported raw sugar to produce sufficient product to meet Oman’s 40,000 
ton per year consumption with the rest targeted for export, again, to Yemen. 
The National Sugar Refinery, however, found tough competition from 
refineries in Dubai and Saudi Arabia, and by 1999 the project had died. 

The 20-year effort at industrialization has witnessed very modest 
success, even within the goals established by the Omani government. 
Government figures from the industry census released in 1996 show 
that Omani industries remain small-scale operations. Of the 1,416 indust- 
rial establishments, 1,072 employed fewer than ten people. Total industrial 
employment included 26,408 people, with non-metallic mineral products, 
mostly cement and fiberglass, dominating. These figures show a decrease 
of 104 establishments from a 1994 census, although the number of 
employees had increased by 1,133. Significantly, only 16 per cent (4,035) 
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of industrial employees were Omani, well below the government goal of 
35 per cent Omanization. Industry still contributes only 10 per cent of gross 
domestic product.” The government has dutifully followed World Bank 
recommendations that the economy be freed of restraints and has moved 
toward privatization of the few public sector industries, such as the 
PAMAP pickle plant and the cement plant, and revised the investment law 
to allow a greater percentage of foreign investment. These policies do not, 
however, address the fundamental limitations on industrialization: lack of 
natural resources, markets, and human resources. 


CONCLUSION 


The long-term prospects for the Omani economy do not appear 
particularly promising. It is unlikely that the country will escape its 
dependency on the petroleum sector, especially as the alternatives have 
proved to be either unprofitable, such as the copper smelter, or created 
new economic problems, such as water shortages resulting from agri- 
cultural development, or have been mismanaged and overdeveloped, such 
as fisheries. Downstream investments, such as the trans-Caspian pipeline 
and the natural gas line to India have been either mired in corruption or 
unrealistic dreams that cost money but would appear to offer almost no 
promise of a return on the investment. In the short term, the natural gas 
projects and oil exports will continue to provide the income to support 
government programs, while minerals, agriculture, and fisheries will 
provide the appearance of diversification but little long-term salvation 
from oil dependency. 
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Infrastructure and Human Resource 
Development 


While the commercial and tribal elite sought domination in revenue — 
producing economic development, infrastructure and human resource 
development were left largely to technocrats and central government 
control, although this was an area in which the government was able to 
incorporate tribal representation. Education and health, transportation and 
communication, social welfare and culture provided lucrative construction 
contracts for schools, hospitals, roads, airports, ports, and other facilities: in 
the long run, however, they were expensive to operate and did not generate 
profits. This freed the government to exercise its control over the state and 
establish a balance in its dealings with the commercial/tribal elite for 
influence with the population. Not surprisingly, this was also the sector 
that government compromised whenever caught between the economic 
demands of the military, the sultan’s priority, and the economic demands of 
the commercial elite for financial and human resources. Nowhere was this 
problem more evident that in the issue of Omanization, where the demands 
for more profit, through the availability of cheap labor and the glory of the 
military, placed great pressure on the goal of economic nationalization. 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


During the period 1970-96 the government of the sultanate made excellent 
progress in providing for the physical and material needs of the population 
in terms of transportation, communications, electricity and water, and housing. 


Transportation 


When Qaboos assumed power in 1970 the country possessed the rudi- 
ments of a transportation system: a network of roads, although most were 
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unpaved, an airport, and a port. Furthermore, plans existed for expansion 
and improvement of all of these facilities. The new port in Matrah received 
first priority with the need for deep-water berths for direct loading and 
unloading of cargo. Accordingly, in 1974 the port of Mina Oaboos com- 
menced operations on a 2 million ton cargo capacity with 13 berths (nine 
deep-water, three for small coastal vessels, and one for boats). Imported 
cement almost immediately clogged the port which lacked sufficient 
capacity to handle the amount of cargo that a developing country required. 
A particular problem was the absence of container facilities. In the early 
1980s two of the deep-water berths were converted to container berths. 
By the end of the decade further plans were announced for expansion of 
the port, but the recession precluded the implementation of the plans. 

The port continued to struggle, reaching a crisis in mid-1992 when the 
French container line, Compagnie Maritime d’Affrétement, moved its hub 
from Mina Qaboos to Fujairah because the port could no longer handle 
bigger second-generation container ships. Container throughput collapsed 
from a peak in 1990 of 168,00 TEUs (twenty-foot equivalent units) to only 
88,143 TEUs in 1994.' With the loss of business, the government moved 
the expansion and renovation of Mina Qaboos to first priority. Immediate 
upgrading of the port included converting two of the general cargo berths 
to container facilities, dredging the entrance basin to 13 meters so that the 
port could handle the larger container ships, and adding a container storage 
area at Shutaifi bay with container handling equipment. 

Port Services Incorporated, founded in 1976 with 35 per cent govern- 
ment ownership and 65 per cent private ownership divided among the 
Zawawi, Zubair, and Bahwan business interests, provided administration 
of the port. In addition to upgrading port facilities during 1992, Port 
Services also instituted new operating procedures, including a 24-hour 
operating schedule (in order to cut down on delays during unloading), 
reduced charges, and a discount plan for heavy users. 

Mina Raisut, a five-berth facility completed in 1971, served Salalah and 
southern Oman. As with expansion of Mina Qaboos, there has been 
considerable discussion about and plans for expansion of the Raisut facility. 
This became increasingly important when Yemen and Oman established 
much closer relations, as Raisut had the potential to be the major port for 
eastern Yemen. In May 1996 Sealand Services of the United States, in a 
joint venture with the Omani government, obtained a 30-year concession 
to operate and manage an expansion of the port’s berths and warehouse 
facilities.’ 

Port development elsewhere in the sultanate remained a constant topic 
of discussion as the government sought to reestablish the country’s historic 
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role as entrepot for the Gulf region. Dubai port provided the principal 
competition for Mina Qaboos as it was often cheaper to import goods 
through the United Arab Emirates (UAE) than Matrah.’ Various proposals 
existed, including construction of a container port at Sohar, this to compete 
with similar facilities at Fujairah and Khor Fakkan further up the coast in 
the UAE, and a liquid natural gas port at Bimah, located between Muscat 
and Ras al-Hadd; but all remained on the table. 

While a basic road system existed in 1970, few paved highways existed. 
Three major road projects, the coast road from Muscat to Sohar, the Sib- 
Nizwah highway which followed the oil company road up Wadi Sama’il 
and the linking of Rustaq to the coastal highway, were completed in quick 
order. By the late 1970s the fourth major paved road, that linking Muscat 
to Sur, was also completed. Graded tracks, all later paved, provided access 
to all other major towns in the sultanate. The last major highway con- 
struction project was the $300 million Nizwa-Thumrait highway: begun 
in 1980 and opened in 1985, built with Saudi aid of $37 million." In the 
later 1980s road construction focused on rugged mountainous areas, inclu- 
ding roads through the Masandam peninsula, a road to the top of al-Jabal 
al-Akhdar, and a road linking Salalah and Sarfait in the Qamar mountains. 

Plans for a new airport also went ahead rapidly after the coup as the 
site at Azaiba was abandoned in favor of a location further along the coast 
near Sib. The new airport began civil service in 1972 and was fully 
inaugurated as Sib International Airport with the completion of the pas- 
senger terminal in 1973. Since that time the airport has undergone a series 
of renovations. Sib also served as the base for the royal flight, the air service 
of the sultan, royal family, and high government officials. In addition to 
Sib, the Salalah airport handled all types of aircraft while the two other 
civil airports located at Sur and Diba handled only light planes. 

Oman International Services (OIS), a private company owned by 
Muhammad Zubair and the Bahwan group, among others, provided 
Oman’s first passenger and flight services at Sib. OIS began by servicing 
civil aircraft in 1972; it expanded operations to include passenger and 
cargo handling and some engineering; the inauguration of international 
service took place in 1973. Engineering services expanded in 1977 when 
OIS assumed control of maintenance for Gulf Air’s light aircraft division, 
building hangars and workshops at Sib in 1978. A catering facility was 
added in 1980. 

In May 1981 a royal decree established Oman Aviation Services (OAS) 
as a joint-stock company to provide passenger service, cargo handling, 
catering, and other facilities to international and royal flight, in addition to 
providing domestic air service with a 20-year franchise. The government 
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maintained a 35 per cent interest in the company with other principal 
stockholders including the al-Harithi business interest. The principal shift 
in operations was the launching of a domestic air service between Muscat 
and Salalah in a joint venture with Gulf Air by which OAS leased three 
Fokker F-27-600 turboprop planes. Later in the year the company pur- 
chased four Fokker F-27-500 transport planes for use in its very lucrative 
charter service to Petroleum Development Oman. By 1988 the three F- 
27-600s had been replaced by a Boeing 737, again leased from Gulf Air, 
and two DeHavilland Twin Otters for service to Sur, Diba, Khasab, and 
Masirah Island. The domestic service lost money.’ 

The sultanate’s national carrier for international service was Gulf Air, 
in which it owned a 25 per cent share along with Bahrain, the United Arab 
Emirates, and Qatar. By 1993, however, the sultanate had become 
unhappy with Gulf Air, claiming that the airline had ‘discriminated against 
Omanis’, by not locating any of its major facilities in Oman.‘ Although 
Oman did not withdraw its 25 per cent share in the company as threatened, 
in 1993 OAS ended its joint venture with Gulf Air and inaugurated Oman 
Air with two wide-bodied Boeing 737-300s leased from Anselt, the 
Australian domestic airline. By July 1993 Oman Air had expanded its service 
to international flights to Dubai, with Trivandrum following by the end of 
the year. Flights to Kuwait and Karachi were added in January 1994 and the 
international schedule expanded to Colombo (October 1994) and Bombay 
(July 1995). The first four Omani pilots graduated in December 1993, and 
during 1995 the airline replaced the Boeings with two Airbus A-320s. 
While the sultanate retained its interest in Gulf Air, it is clear that this 
experiment in Gulf cooperation will cease to be the country’s national carrier. 


Telecommunications 


The overthrow of Sa'id b. Taimur had no greater impact than in the area 
of telecommunications for, while there were at least some schools, clinics, 
water and electrical services, roads, an airport and a port, the country had 
neither local broadcast facilities nor publications of any kind. Within the 
first week of the new government, a small (1 kilowatt) station was set up 
in Bait al-Falaj and used by Oaboos to broadcast his plans for the future 
of Oman. Two years later a 10 kilowatt medium wave station began broad- 
casting for 14 hours a day, in 1975 this station increased to 100 kw and a 
50 kw short wave system began transmitting. Salalah radio station also 
began operating in 1971 with its capacity increased to 100 kw in 1975. By 
1985 service was extended to the interior by an increase in the power of 
the Muscat station to 200 kw: additional FM transmitters constructed in 
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Saham, Buraimi, Nizwah, and Sur: shortwave power boosted to 100 kw, 
and an additional transmitter located at Thumrait. In 1979 the Muscat and 
Salalah stations were linked by satellite, thereby extending broadcast 
potential to the entire country. 

The development of the television system was a much more rapid 
phenomenon, representing one of those prestige items deemed critical to 
a ‘modern’ state. The decision was made to open the station for National 
Day 1974: a very advanced system was installed guickly, at great cost, and 
with little consideration to future needs or expenses.’ Television broadcasts 
began in November 1974 from Muscat, and a year later from Salalah. An 
extensive system of relay transmitters provided service throughout the 
sultanate, and the system was linked to ARABSAT. In 1992 the government 
lifted its ban on the purchase and installation of personal satellite dishes. 

Television and radio services expanded rapidly, but the telephone 
system proved much slower to develop. The government-owned General 
Telecommunications Organization (GTO) oversaw development of the 
telephone system, but it was not until the mid-1980s that the system 
extended beyond the capital area with the installation of telephone lines 
in the Batinah and interior regions. During the early 1990s the Swedish 
firm, Ericsson, and the German firm, Siemens, received contracts to 
upgrade and expand the system in Muscat, Dhofar, and the Batinah. 

In addition to radio and television, the government also began pub- 
lishing the first newspaper in 1970. The 1984 Press Law established 
government control over all printed matter by the requirement that all 
publications and journalists be registered with the ministry of information. 
Censorship officially ended in 1985, but the government-owned Oman 
Newspaper House published two dailies, 'Uman (Arabic) and the Oman 
Daily Observer (English). Two private daily papers, Times of Oman (English) 
and al-Watan (Arabic), also received government subsidies. The govern- 
ment also owned the Oman News Agency (ONA), established by royal 
decree in May 1986 to disseminate information about Oman both 
domestically and internationally. 


Electricity and Water 


The rush in new housing construction coupled with increased economic 
activity, especially in the Ruwi valley where new shops and small fabrication 
industries sprang up, combined to create electricity and water shortages. 
Electricity demand quickly outstripped the small generating plant in 
Matrah. In early 1972 the World Bank financed a study of the sultanate’s 
electricity needs and informally notified the government that funds would 
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be available for increasing the capacity of electric generation and rural 
electrification. Although domestic water was provided by new wells that 
tapped the Sib aguifer, a long-term survey of capital area water demand 
was undertaken in 1973. Just as these studies were concluded, the minister 
of communication, Abd al-Hafiz b. Salim b. Rajab, who was also respon- 
sible for the water supply in Muscat, proposed and received the sultan's 
approval for the construction of the Ghubrah power and desalination plant. 

Despite the obvious need for the Ghubrah project, it demonstrated, 
according to John Townsend, the typical lack of planning and oversight 
that occurred in the early years of the regime. Rajab promised the sultan 
a $57 million project, to be completed by National Day 1975, just over a 
year from first being proposed. In addition, Rajab pointed out that the 
desalination plant would be able to supply 1 million gallons of water per 
day for the sultan’s gardens in Sib. The project did, in fact, open on 
National Day but at a cost of $300 million. It then immediately closed 
down for ‘technical reasons’, to come back online in 1976 with an initial 
capacity of 25.5 megawatts (mw) of electricity and 6 million gallons of 
desalinated sea water. Both power and water production proved 
insufficient for local needs, as the water survey report produced early in 
1975 predicted, and cost 500 per cent more than it should have.’ The 
sultan’s gardens received their water. A major upgrade of the plant in the 
early 1980s increased capacity to 294 mw and 12 million gallons of water; 
a shift from diesel to natural gas as an energy source helped to cut costs. 
Then, in 1986, two new water units began production and productive 
capacity doubled to 24 million gallons. 

By 1978 demand for electricity and water outside the capital area had 
also become critical with the problem falling to a new ministry of electricity 
and water under Hamud b. Abdullah al-Harithi. Power stations were built 
in areas of greatest economic need: a 250 mw (since doubled to 500 mw) 
station to serve the Rusail industrial estate completed in 1984, the 26.5 
mw station at Wadi al-Jizzi, and a 53 mw station to serve the copper refinery 
facility and Sohar. A 41.8 mw station at Raisut served Salalah. Diesel- 
powered generators set up in 22 locations outside Muscat during 1979 
provided about 27 mw of power for rural areas. During the 1990s all of 
these facilities shifted from diesel to natural gas as the power grid 
developed. Water resources expanded with the opening of a 136 cubic 
meter reverse osmosis desalination plant in Kuria Muria during 1985 and 
a power and desalination plant built on Hallaniyat islands in 1987. 

By 1986 electricity demand only slightly outpaced production as the 
government announced several major power schemes: among them a 700 
mw, 24 million gallon power and desalination plant to be built in Barkah" 
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and a $145 million 100 mw gas turbine station in Manah to serve the Bahla, 
Nizwa, Mudhaibi, and Adam regions as well as a link to the capital area. 
The collapse of oil prices and Oman’s general economic downturn resulted 
in the postponement of these projects. However, with electricity demand 
growing by 9 per cent per year, the need for increased capacity from the 
1,400 mw available became acute, a fact made obvious in August 1995 
when a fire at the Sib power station caused blackouts in the capital area. 
The government then announced the resurrection of several power and 
water schemes, including a scaled-down Barka power-desalination plant 
with a 388 mw/14 million gallon capacity and a slightly smaller 90 mw 
Manah power plant. Additional projects included a 150-200 mw 
generating station for Salalah, a third 90 mw gas turbine to be added at 
Wadi al-Jizzi, and an additional 200 mw capacity at Ghubrah. Finally, the 
government began to address a longstanding water problem with much 
needed sewage treatment plants proposed for both Muscat (at $600 
million) and Salalah (at $130 million). 

A major difference between the announcements of 1986 and 1994 was 
that the new projects were all scheduled to be built and operated by the 
private sector. Unfortunately, private sector interest in the projects proved 
to be limited, with only Manah being contracted out by 1996. The $218 
million power station was completed in only two years by United Power 
Company (UPC), the first publicly owned utility in the Arabian Gulf 
region. Start-up capital of $71.2 million was raised by the sale of 11 million 
stock shares worth $29.6 million with the remaining $41.6 million provided 
by three Belgian companies (Tractabel and its two subsidiaries Tractabel 
Engineering and Powerfin), four Omani partners (National Trading 
Company, Tawoos, W, J. Towell, and Zubair) and International Finance 
Corporation (IFC), the private investment arm of the World Bank. IFC 
also contributed another $60 million in loans toward the project with 
additional export credits provided by the French ($27 million) and British 
($38 million) governments.” Upon completion in November 1996, UPC 
received a contract from the ministry of electricity and water to sell power 
for a 20-year period, after which time the plant will be transferred to the 
government. The two waste water programs and the Barka power- 
desalination project remained on the drawing boards. 


Housing 


Prior to the coup of 1970 Oman did not have a housing problem, although 
by ‘modern’ standards most housing would have been deemed sub- 
standard with no indoor plumbing or electricity. With development and 
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the influx of expatriate labor and the relocation of populations from the 
interior to new economic opportunities in the capital area stretching from 
Muscat to Sib, demand for housing quickly outpaced availability. 
Furthermore, the thick-walled stone and mud and barasti (palm branch) 
traditional homes were no longer considered suitable habitation: the 
modern concrete block, fully electrified, and plumbed house was more 
appropriate to the renaissance. Oman suddenly had a housing problem. 

In 1972 a sultanic decree guaranteed the right of each Omani to own 
four plots of land (one each for housing, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry), and established the land affairs and municipality ministry to 
oversee the distribution and registration of property, a function previously 
falling within the realm of the tribal authorities. Further efforts to promote 
the development of affordable, modern housing for Omani citizens came 
with the creation of the Oman National Housing Development Company 
in December 1973 and a March 1974 housing loan decree which permitted 
any Omani to borrow an amount equal to 60 months’ salary with repay- 
ment extended to the age of retirement.” Financing was formalized in 1977 
with the establishment of the Oman Housing Bank (OHB), capitalized at 
RO10 million, which set interest rates at 2—4 per cent for most borrowers 
with special lower rates for members of the armed and security forces and 
no-interest loans for the lowest-income Omanis. Originally a partnership 
divided between the government (51 per cent), the Kuwaiti ministry of 
finance (39 per cent), and the British Bank of the Middle East (10 per 
cent), OHB became fully government-owned in 1993. 

Early housing schemes focused on the capital area where new towns 
sprang up in Ruwi, Wattayah, Qurum, Mina al-Fahal, and Medina al- 
Qaboos (the first housing project developed by W. J. Towell Company in 
the 1970s, to meet the influx of expatriates and Omanis to serve in the 
government and development projects). Much of this was unplanned 
private investment with little regard for water supply or sewage disposal. 
It was also encouraged by the fact that real estate development became a 
favorite of local businessmen, whose properties were guaranteed a quick 
return on investment as high rents, generally paid by the government, could 
be charged to expatriates.“ Construction did not keep up with demand, 
and the cost of new housing proved to be prohibitive for most Omanis, 
especially those in the private sector who did not receive a housing 
allowance, and lower paid expatriates. This resulted in some substandard 
housing and even slum areas springing up, especially in the Wadi al-Kabir 
outside Ruwi. By 1974 a development program imposed some order on 
housing construction: specific schemes in 1974 for the development of 
Khuwair as a government and diplomatic center, and in 1978 for the Ruwi 
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central business district. In 1983 a new plan envisioned the doubling of 
the population of the capital area with six new ‘towns’ at Medina al- 
Nahdah in Wadi Hattat, Khuwair, Aziabah, Ghubrah, and along the coast 
to Sib.” 

By the mid-1980s, due to a combination of overbuilding in the capital 
area and resulting depreciation in the real estate market, increasing 
dissatisfaction with the focus of development on the Muscat area, and the 
government's desire to end the flood of emigration from the interior, 
greater attention was paid to housing projects in interior towns. The 
creation of the ministry of housing in late 1984 symbolized the change in 
focus. The new plan centered on the development of marketing complexes 
in key towns, such as Ibra, Ibri, Sur, Sohar, Saham, and Masirah. The 
government also began to offer land at much reduced rates as an incentive 
to discourage anyone proposing to move to Muscat. Finally, full-scale 
housing projects for 12,000 homes in Sohar (1986) and smaller develop- 
ments in other parts of the sultanate, including Fanjah, Bibbid, Nizwa, 
Haima, Shaser, Sur, Ibri, Izki, Liwa, Shinas, and Dhakhlut (1987-88), 
sought to alleviate the housing crunch. 


The Environment 


One area in which the personal inclination of Sultan Qaboos had a pro- 
found impact was environmental issues. Qaboos seems almost compulsive 
about cleanliness, enough so to have been labeled the ‘Sultan of Clean’ by 
Wall Street Journal reporter Tony Horwitz who described Omani efforts to 
keep cars, streets, and even trash bins clean and tidy.’ This particular virtue 
of modern Oman received mention from all travel writers who visited the 
sultanate. Fortunately, the sultan took a broader view of the environment 
so that Oman is the rare developing country that implemented environ- 
mental policies and sought to deal with issues of conservation and pollution 
during the development process rather than after the fact. 

Even in the midst of the Dhofar war, the sultan directed attention to 
environmental issues. International concern with endangered species 
focused on the plight of the Arabian tahr, a small mountain goat found 
only in the Hajar mountains around Jabal Akhdar whose only near relative 
is found in the Himalaya mountains. David Harrison, a British naturalist, 
proposed the creation of a national park in the mountain to protect the 
species. Qaboos actually took a much broader view of the matter, and in 
1974 he promulgated Oman’s first environmental law, appointed Ralph 
Daly to serve as personal adviser on environmental issues, and established 
the office for the conservation of the environment. The new office 
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sponsored two flora and fauna surveys, one for northern Oman in April 
1975 and a second in Dhofar in the fall of 1977." As a follow-up to these 
surveys a sultanic decree in 1979 established national parks and protected 
natural sites. The tahr did not get a national park, but the government 
issued a general ban on hunting in the sultanate, including falconry, and 
established two nature reserves, the Jabal Akhdar reserve for the tahr and 
the coastal wetlands area at Qurum. 

A major conservation project, and one of the great success stories of 
conservation anywhere in the world, involved the reintroduction of the 
Arabian oryx. The last eight wild oryx, a long-horned antelope which 
probably inspired the myth of the unicorn, had been hunted down in 1972. 
The only remaining animals were located in zoos, particularly those in 
Phoenix and San Diego where breeding programs were underway. The 
Omani government then teamed with the World Wildlife Fund and the 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) to reintro- 
duce the animal into the wild. Accordingly, a herd of 12 oryx was consti- 
tuted at the San Diego zoo in 1979 and then in March 1980 transferred 
to the Jiddat al-Harasis region in Oman. Once in Oman the oryx spent two 
years in a controlled environment so as to acclimatize the animals to their 
new home. An important part of the program developed during this period 
involved the training of local Harasis game wardens to serve as protectors 
of the animals. In early 1982 the first batch of oryx, by then numbering in 
the twenties, was released into the wild. 

While the oryx project represents one of the high-profile, prestigious 
endeavors one expects to find in developing countries, Qaboos also 
followed through with more basic, far-reaching environmental initiatives. 
The institutional basis continued to evolve after 1974, first with the 
formation in 1979 of a council for conservation of the environment and 
prevention of pollution with the sultan as chair. In 1982 a Law for 
Conservation of the Environment and Prevention of Pollution pulled 
together all existing environmental regulations. In 1984 Oman became the 
first state in the Gulf to establish a ministry of environment, under Sayyid 
Shabib b. Taimur Al-Sa’id, charged with enforcing the conservation law 
and developing a national plan for the environment. The environment 
ministry and the ministry of regional municipal affairs merged in 1991 as 
Sayyid Shabib became a personal adviser to the sultan on environmental 
affairs. 

Despite the existence of the new ministry, a major environmental study 
begun in 1983 and completed in 1990, the Coastal Zone Management 
Project (CZMP), fell to the ministry of commerce and industry in co- 
operation with the IUCN. The CZMP involved an ecological survey of the 
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entire coast, offshore islands, and coastal waters of the sultanate to identify 
the distribution of coastal and marine resources and activities and to 
identify management issues. Rapid development of coastal areas and the 
government 's desire to control erosion and other environmental degra- 
dation issues such as sand extraction, refuse dumping on beaches and coral 
degradation motivated this study. 

Oman devoted particular attention to marine environments and in 
1978 joined with its seven Gulf neighbors to form the Regional Organi- 
zation for Protecting the Marine Environment (ROPME). This organi- 
zation played a major role in dealing with the pollution problems of oil 
spills, mines, and ship wreckage from the two Gulf wars. In 1980 the 
sultanate became the only Arab state to join the International Whaling 
Commission and has supported that organization’s Indian Ocean whale 
sanctuary initiative. Oman has also taken the lead in dealing with the 
Gulf’s major pollution issue of discharges from oil tankers, being the only 
Gulf state to sign the 1973 Marine Pollution (MARPOL) Convention and 
hosting the 1995 conference on tanker discharge and prevention of marine 
pollution. 

The ministry itself undertook a series of actions, beginning in 1989 with 
the launching of the national conservation strategy which resulted in a 
700-page comprehensive study of resource utilization and consumption 
patterns projected through 2020, and the identification of 50 specific 
programs designed to promote sustainable and balanced growth among 
social, economic, and environmental components. More specific programs 
included regulations requiring environmental impact studies on all 
development projects; management of a breeding center for endangered 
species and reintroduction of species, most notably the Arabian wolf and 
leopard; and the establishment of new nature reserves, such as that on the 
Daymaniat islands migratory bird area and at Ras al-Hadd, one of three 
nesting sites for Indian Ocean turtle populations. 

Oman received considerable international recognition for its conser- 
vation efforts. Sultan Qaboos won the UNESCO award in 1989, delivered 
a keynote address at the Rio de Janeiro Earth Summit in June 1992, and 
received the Philips Memorial Medal from IUNC in 1996; Sayyid Shihab, 
the first minister of the environment, enrolled his name on the UN’s 
Global 500 list in 1991; and the United Nations Environmental Program 
cited the sultanate’s efforts at conservation. The oryx reclamation project 
received World Heritage Site status in December 1994, joining the cultural 
sites at Bat and Bahla in Oman. Most recently, in February 1994 the IUNC 
elected Oman to its governing council. 

The main question facing environmental issues in the sultanate remains 
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the extent to which the government's commitment reflects social values or 
the personal will of Sultan Qaboos. Ian Skeet, a long-time observer of 
Omani affairs, argues the latter. As he states, ‘In Oman the government 
inspires and leads, with most of the public ... either disinterested or in 
opposition ... It should be added that the main inspiration for preservation 
of the environment in Oman comes from Qaboos himself ”." This is one 
area in which the myth of the renaissance rings most true. 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


With the expansion of transportation, communication, and other services, 
the government provided the material basis for economic development. 
The other critical component was to provide for the human resource base 
of the economy. Accordingly, government programs focused on education 
and health care. In addition, the establishment of an Omani identity 
became an important function of government policy. However, this was 
clearly an area of political sensitivity as the religious tradition and establish- 
ment of Oman provided one of the major challenges to both social policy 
and the legitimacy of the Al-Sa’id regime. 


Education 


Educational development has been the primary responsibility of the 
ministry of education since it was one of the first of four ministries 
established in 1970. The first minister of education, Sa’ud b. Ali Al-Khalili, 
was a member of the politically and religiously important Al-Khalili family 
who had lived abroad and had had experience in education. Unfortunately, 
like so much of the first rush of development, the whole education ministry 
lacked trained staff and any real idea of the organization and operation of 
a modern educational system.” 

The initial thrust of education development was to emphasize primary 
instruction and adult literacy. To that end, the ministry built 13 new primary 
schools, three of which were for girls, and hired teachers, with over half 
being Omanis and the rest expatriates from Jordan and Egypt, during the 
first year of Qaboos’s regime. In addition, approximately 700 elementary 
students were sent abroad for education, mostly to Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 
The ministry adopted the Qatari curriculum and textbooks with British 
materials used for English instruction. Schools were segregated by sex, 
although boys and girls studied the same curriculum, dominated by Arabic, 
arithmetic, Islamic studies, drawing and handicrafts, and a smattering of 
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natural and social sciences. English was added in the second year, and 
during the third year girls studied housekeeping. Students of all ages 
attended the same grades, as did adults desiring to learn to read and write. 

The first four intermediate or preparatory level schools, actually just 
seventh grade, opened in August 1972 with 146 students (106 boys in three 
schools and 40 girls in one school). Prior to that, students at this level 
studied either in Abu Dhabi, Dubai, or elsewhere abroad. As with the 
primary school, Oman adopted the Qatari curriculum with the same basic 
course of study in Arabic, religion, English, math, natural and social 
sciences, arts and crafts (boys) or sewing (girls), and physical education. 

Secondary and post-secondary education were largely ignored in the 
first years, understandably in a country with a very small number of 
students at this level to service, with the first tenth grade class beginning 
in 1973 with 22 male students. A girls’ secondary school opened the next 
year. As with both primary and preparatory levels, the government relied 
on foreign educational opportunities for both high school and university 
level education, providing government scholarships and also obtaining 
foreign assistance in this endeavor.” 

The need for trained personnel for the rapidly expanding civil service 
and private sector economy proved to be the greatest problem facing 
education. A report to prime minister Tariq in 1970 recommended a civil 
service institute to undertake the training of clerical and administrative 
staff and foreign training for upper administration. The report also 
suggested that education programs emphasize skills that would be useful 
to the newly developing system as government employment would, of 
necessity, be the major job opportunity for most graduates. This plan was 
ignored. 

In 1974 a World Bank technical team evaluated the ministry and the 
education system. Its brutally honest report described a program ‘of poor 
quality and with little relevance to the national needs’.” It recommended 
a complete overhaul of the system to include a reorganization of the 
ministry, the development of a whole new curriculum and teaching 
materials, a teacher training program so that the unqualified and expatriate 
teachers could be replaced, and a training program to provide personnel 
for the nation’s economy. A new minister of education, Sayyid Faisal b. Ali 
Al-Sa’id, launched a plan along lines recommended by the World Bank: it 
included a primary teacher training institute and two ‘accelerated’ schools 
designed to provide literacy and job training for 14-19 year olds. 

Unfortunately, the ministry proved no more able to handle reform 
under Sayyid Faisal than under his predecessor, and in 1976 Yahya b. 
Mahfuz al-Manziri became the next minister of education. By 1977 some 
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of the reforms proposed by the World Bank had come into place as the 
teacher training institute opened in Muscat. Reorganization of the cur- 
riculum and teaching materials, undertaken with the cooperation of 
UNESCO and modeled on the British system, began in 1978. The ministry 
also began to shift the emphasis from primary education to the preparatory 
and secondary levels.” The system continued to founder, however, as 
development policy emphasized the construction of schools rather than 
quality of educational programs. The shortage of qualified teachers 
plagued a system which even by the mid-1980s claimed just over 10 per 
cent Omani teachers. However, demand for education was tremendous: 
many schools continued to operate with boys being taught in the morning 
and girls in the afternoon.” 

The education system was based on a six-year primary, three-year 
preparatory, and three-year secondary structure. Tuition and textbooks 
were free. There was no legal requirement for children to attend school, 
although attendance was very high. Primary education emphasized Arabic 
and English, which was compulsory beginning in the fourth grade, Islamic 
studies, and math, science, and social studies. At the preparatory level some 
tracking began as students chose either the academic track or technical 
education, which still included academic course work. Placement in 
secondary school was competitive, based on performance in examinations 
at the end of preparatory school. Secondary curriculum was tracked even 
further, with students choosing among scientific or literary courses, Islamic 
studies, or vocational education in teacher, technical, business, or agri- 
cultural training” at regional specialized schools such as the Sohar 
industrial secondary school, the Sib commercial secondary school, or the 
Nizwa agricultural secondary school. 

Schools were segregated by sex, officially by the fifth grade but in 
practice almost throughout the primary grades. Girls’ education continued 
to include ‘domestic’ education (nutrition, child care, hygiene) and tradi- 
tional crafts such as weaving and embroidery. The rationale behind this 
program was a reinforcement of traditional Islamic values reinforced by 
the desire to increase health and hygiene standards in the home, especially 
as they related to the care of children, and to preserve the identity of the 
society. Women did, however, also receive the math, science, and Islamic 
studies components of the general curriculum.” 

In addition to the government-run program, a wide range of private 
schools also operated in the sultanate. This was a carry-over from the 
days of Sa'id b. Taimur when the only other educational opportunities 
were provided by the mission school in Muscat. One of the first of these 
private facilities was the Sultan School, which has become one of the elite 
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institutions in the sultanate. Others included the Muscat Private School, 
and al-Sahwa School. In addition, the various expatriate communities 
operated their own schools. 

Adult education was also an early priority of the ministry of education, 
especially literacy training for women as the traditional kuttab had provided 
some training for the male population. Early on, adults were encouraged 
to take primary school courses and a special program in Arabic was offered 
in the afternoons and evenings. Special education programs supplemented 
the classroom program as did home study and correspondence courses.” 
By the early 1980s a separate adult program, administered by a department 
of adult education and community development, included two eight- 
month sessions offering arithmetic and Islamic studies. Following the 
model of the school curriculum, women’s classes also included child care, 
home economics, and sewing.” This adult program remained in full 
operation into the 1990s with 252 literacy centers, 176 adult education 
centers, and 9,000 home study learners. 

An adequate supply of competent, Omani teachers remained a constant 
problem for the education system. The ministry first addressed this issue 
in 1972 when it began a two-year in-service training course for its Omani 
teachers.” The teacher training institute began operation in 1977 and 
several others were developed throughout the country. In 1984 the 
institutes were replaced with intermediate teacher training colleges. The 
first women’s intermediate college opened in Salalah in 1986 and two other 
colleges, one for men and one for women, followed at Sur and Rustaq in 
1987. By the mid-1990s eight teacher colleges operated in the sultanate 
(five for men and three for women). The government also sent teachers 
abroad for teacher training. Despite these efforts, Omani teachers 
continue to make up fewer than half of those employed; only 46 per cent 
of the new teachers employed in 1994 came out of the teacher training 
system.” 

The development of Sultan Qaboos University followed the same kind 
of ‘quick and dirty’ approach to educational development. Plans for the 
$325.4 million, 3,000 student university were announced on National Day 
1980, the ten-year anniversary of the coup, for what was obviously a high 
prestige project. Within three years the first buildings for the complex were 
completed and in September 1986 the university began instruction with 
580 students. At the same time the sultanate had about 2,000 students 
studying in universities abroad. 

The university opened with five colleges: education and Islamic 
sciences (the largest), engineering, science, agriculture, and medicine. A 
college of arts opened in 1987 and the college of commerce and economics 
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began in 1993. In order to deal with the low standard of graduates from 
the secondary school system, all students completed a three-term intro- 
ductory course in Arabic, English, and Omani and Islamic history. The 
student population reached 3,600 by 1993, with 65 per cent of those 
enrolled being female. 

More recently the focus has been on development of higher education 
in the private sector with the opening of two new colleges during 1996. 
The first of these, the College of Administrative Sciences at Darsait, opened 
in September 1995 with backing from the Oman chamber of commerce 
and industry, Oman Emirates Holding Company, and Gulf Air and tech- 
nical cooperation with Bolton College of the United Kingdom. As the name 
implies, the college specializes in business administration and computing 
with courses in management, accounting, marketing, human resources, and 
economics. It initially offered only certification and diplomas with students 
seeking a degree going off to the UK; a bachelors degree was expected 
by 1997. A second private college, the Modern College of Business and 
Sciences in al-Khuwair, opened in September 1996 with a program similar 
to that at Darsait. The Modern College was affiliated with the University 
of Missouri, St Louis. Instruction at both colleges was in English. 

The expansion of education brought increased bureaucraticization. 
Yahya b. Mahfuz al-Manziri provided stable leadership to the education 
ministry between 1976 and 1994. In the latter year the university came 
under an entirely separate ministry of higher education, with al-Manziri as 
minister. Sa’ud b. Ibrahim b. Sa’ud Al Bu Said became the new minister 
of education. 

Vocational training has been another important thrust of government 
education programs. With the change in government in 1970, the ministry 
of education took control of the Oman Technical Institute (OTI) from 
PDO. The institute offered three-year courses of study in administration, 
secretarial, and clerical typing in its commercial division and mechanical, 
automotive and electrical engineering, masonry, and carpentry in its craft 
and industrial section: minimum qualification for admission was a primary 
certificate. In 1978, with the formation of the education and vocational 
training council, administration of OTI passed to the ministry of social 
affairs and labor. Further reorganization came in 1991 with the formation 
of the Vocational Training Authority (VTA) chaired by the deputy prime 
minister for financial and economic affairs and under the direction of 
Bakhit b. Sa’id al-Shanfari. 

Vocational training expanded during the 1970s with institutes opening 
in Sib, Sohar, Salalah, Sur, Darsait, Masna’a, Nizwa, Ibri, Ibra, and Saham. 
In the early 1990s the Nizwa, Salalah, Ibra, and Masna’a institutes became 
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training centers with greater specialization of their programs. Their 
evolution continued in September 1993 when the four became training 
colleges. In September 1994 the Ibri, Saham, Sib, and Sur institutes 
became training centers. The highest level of vocational training was 
provided by the Oman technical industrial college established in al- 
Khuwair in 1984 which offered two-year courses of study in engineering, 
science, and medical technology as well as commercial courses in book- 
keeping, general administration, insurance, and marketing. In 1994 VTA 
signed an agreement with Manchester College and the Royal Society of 
Arts under which the UK's general national vocational gualifications 
courses were introduced to the sultanate. A new three-year course of study 
in business, engineering, construction, and science began with instruction 
in English. In addition to VTA programs, institutes, centers, and technical 
colleges, a whole array of governmental and private training centers 
operate in the country with PDO, the General Telecommunications 
Organization, a banking institute, and several private business schemes. 


Health Care 


While the ministry of education floundered in its early years due to the lack 
of gualified personnel and planning, the ministry of health proved relatively 
successful. The minister of health, Dr Asim b. Ali b. Muhammad al-Jamali, 
had been practicing medicine along the Trucial Coast and had served on 
the Trucial States development council and knew what a medical service 
was supposed to do. He retained the Dutch director of medical services 
hired by Sa'id and added an Omani from Zanzibar with administrative 
experience to run the organization. The team was successful in building 
both a network of hospitals and clinics and a gualified medical staff in a 
very short time.” This success must be attributed, at least in part, to the 
fact that, in contrast to education, the new ministry of health had a fairly 
substantial base upon which to build. Very quickly, six new hospitals were 
built at Sur, Sama’il, Nizwa, Sohar, Buraimi and Rustaq.” 

Health care was provided by a hierarchical system which by 1996 
included 48 hospitals, five polyclinics, 114 health centers, and 28 mobile 
health units. The hospitals provide comprehensive services, including 
casualty, maternity, dental, pediatrics, and general surgery. More special- 
ized tertiary care was provided by the royal hospital, a 629-bed facility 
opened in November 1986 at Ghubrah in the capital area. This highly 
modern facility offered the potential for world-class medical treatment 
with kidney transplant and open heart surgery teams and a cancer ward 
opened in 1995. Polyclinics, developed during the early 1990s, provided 
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maternity and general family practice, with pharmacy, X-ray, ophthal- 
mology, dermatology, dentistry, and internal medicine facilities.” The 
health center network dates to the late 1980s when the World Bank 
provided funding for upgrading and expanding the regional health care 
system beginning with the Batinah region in 1988. Health centers were 
usually staffed by only a single doctor and provide general care and 
referral.” In addition to the ministry of health facilities, the Sultan’s Armed 
Forces, Royal Oman Police, Petroleum Development Oman, and Sultan 
Qaboos University each opened their own hospitals. 

In addition to the public sector health care program, a private sector 
medical establishment developed throughout the sultanate with over 370 
medical and 36 dental clinics providing service by 1996. The government 
also encouraged private hospital care such as the 94-bed facility which 
included general medicine and surgery, gynecology, obstetrics, and pedi- 
atrics developed by Shaikh Ahmad b. Hilal al-Khalili in 1986. Overall, the 
private sector employs about 500 doctors, an equal number of dentists, 
and 76 per cent of pharmacists. 

Like education, the existence of a qualified pool of Omani health care 
professionals has been one of the most pressing problems for the develop- 
ment of the care system. By 1996, 52 per cent of doctors, nurses, and 
technicians were expatriates with doctors and specialists coming from 
around the world, although increasingly from the subcontinent due to 
cultural and financial reasons, nurses from India and Singapore, and other 
non-medical staff from India. But, the overall percentage is misleading: in 
1994, of the 2,354 doctors employed by the ministry, only 8 per cent were 
Omanis, with proportions of nurses (11 per cent), dentists (14 per cent), 
and pharmacists (14 per cent) only slightly higher. The one area where 
Omanis did provide the bulk of labor was in paramedical fields with 70 
per cent of employees.” The few Omani doctors, people like Dr Asim al- 
Jamali, Dr Ali Moosa, a British-trained chest surgeon and the current 
minister of health, or the late Dr Musallim al-Bu Ali, also British-trained 
with a pediatrics practice in the United States, occupied administrative 
positions and thereby reduced even further the number of qualified 
doctors available as health care providers.” 

Omanization of the health service began in 1982 with the opening of 
the Institute of Health Sciences (IHS) in Wattayah. The institute included 
a school of nursing and provided training for paramedical staff as 
laboratory technicians, radiographers, and physiotherapists. The program 
graduated 15-25 people in each category each year. Nursing received a 
boost in 1991 with the inauguration of regional nursing institutes in Sur, 
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Nizwa, Sohar, and Salalah; the program expanded to Ibra (1993), Rustaq 
(1994), and Ibri (1994). Each institute admitted 30 students per year. 
Another program affiliated with the IHS was the Oman public health 
institute, opened with 30 students in 1991 with a three-year course for 
public health inspectors. The institute for assistant pharmacists also 
opened in 1991 with 30 students; the first class graduated in 1994. Finally, 
a two-year course for health educators was launched in 1993 with 25 
students. Graduates of these facilities received a diploma and became 
eligible for more advanced training abroad. 

Omanization of the country’s pool of doctors began in 1986 with the 
opening of the medical college at the 500-bed Sultan Qaboos University 
Hospital. The first graduating class of 44 doctors in 1993 went on to spend 
one-year internships at Sultan Qaboos University Hospital, the Royal 
Hospital, Sultan Qaboos Hospital in Salalah or the Armed Forces 
Hospital, although a few were sent abroad for additional training. By 1996 
the medical school had 149 graduates. 

In the midst of all the institutional development, health care has been 
provided. During the 1970s the sultanate received technical assistance 
from the World Health Organization and UNICEF to identify its two most 
serious health problems: trachoma and malaria. Efforts to eliminate the 
eye disease were relatively successful, with the incidence reduced to 5 per 
cent of the population by 1979. Malaria control proved somewhat less 
successful. While the disease was eradicated in Muscat, Salalah, and the 
Batinah coast by the early 1980s,” it actually increased throughout the rest 
of the country due to expanded irrigation for agriculture. In 1990 the 
sultanate had a record 32,720 cases of the disease; by 1992 this was down 
to 15,000 cases due to massive spraying in the Shargiyyah region; and by 
1996 malaria cases decreased to 1,265. 

Preventive medicine is managed through the National Health Program 
(NHP) which provides educational services in immunization, diarreal, 
respiratory and dental diseases, blindness, pregnancy and child care, and 
tuberculosis through the network of health centers. During 1992 programs 
for AIDS and leprosy were added to the program. Children’s medicine 
received particular attention with the hiring of former New York City 
health commissioner David Sencer in 1985. Government support included 
construction of specialized 20-24-bed children’s wards at hospitals in Ibra, 
Ta’nam, Sumail, and Bahla.” These efforts received special recognition 
from UNICEF, which declared 51 hospitals in Oman to be ‘baby friendly’, 
and generally lauded Omani health services. The NHP proved to be one 
of the most successful programs launched in the sultanate.” 
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With their long history of isolation from both the world in general and the 
narrower confines of the Arabian peninsula, combined with the distinctive 
Ibadhi religious/political tradition, Omanis have possessed a strong sense 
of “national identity for many centuries. The Oaboos regime sought to 
promote that identity, although the historical and cultural distinctions 
between Oman proper and both the southern region of Dhofar and 
northern Masandam peninsula do present a problem. Furthermore, 
religion remains closely tied to politics and to the whole matter of sultanate 
versus imamate. 

The principal agency responsible for promoting national identity as 
expressed through history and culture, was the ministry of national heritage 
and culture, established in 1975 under Sayyid Faisal b. Ali Al-Sa'id. Sayyid 
Faisal had a long career in government service, dating back to his days as 
a translator and English teacher in the Sa'idi school during the reign of 
Sa'id b. Taimur. Faisal, like many others, became disillusioned with Sultan 
Sa'id b. Taimur and fled to Cairo where he worked in the imamate offices 
and gained a very positive reputation amongst the Omani exile community. 
With the change in government Faisal returned to Oman, assuming 
positions as minister of education, minister of the economy and then 
ambassador to the United States. 

From the start, the ministry of national heritage became involved in a 
number of cultural activities, including the collection and publication of 
important manuscript resources in history, religion, and navigation, the 
restoration of historic structures (most notably major forts and the Jabrin 
palace complex), archaeological work, and the promotion of traditional 
craft activities. The results of many of these endeavors appeared in the 
ministry’s Journal of Oman Studies, which published an important body of 
new scholarship on Oman. 

An early struggle for the ministry involved wresting control of the 
national museum from the ministry of information. The museum had been 
an early prestige project designed more as a show piece than as a scholarly 
institution and was located in the ministry of information complex in 
Wattayah. The ministry of information, then under Sayyid Fahd b. 
Mahmud Al-Sa'id, was, understandably, reluctant to part with it. National 
heritage did eventually assume administrative control of the museum and 
all other museums in the country. 

From these rather small-scale beginnings, the ministry moved on to the 
promotion of more grandiose and academically less sound projects, most 
notably the effort to transform the Arabian Nights’ character Sindbad into 
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an Omani national hero. This was coupled with Oman’s maritime heritage 
and supposed ties to China. The result was the construction of a replica of 
Sindbad’s ship and a voyage to Canton, thereby recreating the China- 
Oman silk route of early medieval times. Thus, coffee house entertainment 
becomes national history. More recently, international attention focused 
on the discovery of the ancient site of 'Ubar, once a center of the frankin- 
cense trade in southern Arabia. 

The Sindbad project aside, the ministry accomplished a considerable 
amount in collecting and protecting Oman’s rich heritage. The historical 
and natural history museums, a network of craft shops, the restored 
forts and other buildings — although purists might observe that these have 
been rebuilt rather than restored — and the publications, despite the 
moribund Journal of Oman Studies, are all ongoing, successful endeavors. 
Two sites, the medieval city of Bahla and the archaeological site at Bat, 
received World Heritage Site status as the Omanis claimed much greater 
accomplishments than their far richer Gulf neighbors. 

Sultan Qaboos himself shows every indication of being a devout 
Muslim who never appears in public in anything other than traditional 
Omani dress or military uniform. Public prayers are also a regular feature 
of National Day celebrations, major religious holidays, and the sultan’s 
annual ‘meet the people’ tour. Furthermore, the government has made 
particular efforts to tie the military to Islam: the press regularly carries 
accounts of religious lectures being presented to the various branches of 
the armed forces. 

Religious affairs fell under the direction of the ministry of awgaf 
(religious endowments) and Islamic affairs established in 1973 under the 
direction of Walid b. Zahir b. Ghusn al-Hina’i’, a son of the former tamimah 
of the Bani Hina who had been one of the principal actors in the imamate 
struggle of the late 1950s. In 1982 this ministry and the justice ministry 
merged as al-Hina’i’ became an adviser to the sultan and justice minister 
Sayyid Hilal b. Hamad Al-Sammar Al Bu Sa’id assumed control of the new 
structure. The ministry held responsibility for administering all religious 
properties, mosques, libraries, and schools as well as operating Quran 
schools and Islamic institutes. The most important of these was the Islamic 
training institute in Wattayah which trained the sultanate’s religious 
teachers. In addition, the ministry supervised the Shari’a courts and the 
training of gadis and legal scholars. Finally, the government expected all 
imams to present sermons which fell within the parameters of standardized 
texts distributed monthly by the ministry. The police monitored mosque 
sermons.” 

The chief religious official was the grand mufti of the sultanate. The 
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appointment of a grand mufti represented an interesting innovation in the 
Omani religious tradition, although the position was common to most 
Muslim states. Historically the chief religious official was the imam. The 
selection of the mufti had tremendous potential for controversy but 
Qaboos chose Ahmad b. Hamad al-Khalili, a distant relative of the next 
to last imam. 

Particularly notable about government religious policies was the degree 
to which a generic form of Islam replaced the Ibadhi tradition. This was 
not particularly surprising as religion is a delicate issue especially with 
regard to Ibadhi political principles in which the sultanate is illegitimate. 
Perhaps the most visible support of this policy can be seen in mosque 
construction. The sultan himself and the government provided funds for 
new mosques. The distinctive feature of the new buildings, however, was 
the degree to which they broke with the Ibadhi tradition of a rather 
nondescript square building without domes and soaring minarets. The new 
Qaboos mosques built in the mid-1970s in Ruwi and Nizwa would more 
typically be associated with the Mogul emperors of India than an Omani 
sultan. The location of the Islamic institute in Wattayah rather than either 
Nizwa or Rustaq, the traditional centers of Islamic scholarship in Oman, 
provided another indication of the concern that government has about 


Ibadhism. 


Soctal Welfare and Omanization 


While the above mentioned programs affected all Omani nationals, a 
variety of more specific programs dealing with the needs of women, 
children and the physically handicapped claimed the attention of the new 
regime from its inception in 1970. In December of that year Sayyid Tariq 
appointed Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Ta’i head of the rather unwieldy 
ministry of information, social affairs, and labor with the duty of studying 
social conditions and implementation of welfare projects in the sultanate. 
Although the information brief was eventually separated off, the labor and 
social welfare ministry continued to function through 1996. 

A major focus of the ministry was women’s affairs and the development 
of this important component of Oman’s human resources. As with 
education, Omani government policies tended to follow a very traditional 
view of the role of women, although by Gulf standards, this has been a 
very liberal attitude. Most women’s programs were directed through the 
Omani women’s associations, founded in 1971 in Muscat (with 13 
branches throughout the sultanate by 1996), and the directorate general 
of women and children’s affairs, opened in 1985. The latter opened seven 
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women's training centers which provided welfare services and training in 
‘women’s’ crafts and home economics to improve social, economic, and 
cultural standards. 

By 1994 women comprised 20 per cent of the government work force 
with most in education and the health ministries. A significant number of 
women were employed in the banking and hotel sectors, and about 1,500 
women owned their own businesses.” Far more important was the impact 
on the majority of other women who have remained in more traditional 
roles.“ 

Another emphasis of social welfare programs focused on the physically 
handicapped. These programs fell under the special welfare department 
established in 1980. In 1987 the department opened the center for the care 
and rehabilitation of the disabled in al-Khudh to provide employment 
training and job placement services. The department also launched a 
number of disabled children’s centers, known as Wafa, in nine towns 
throughout the sultanate. The Wafa centers provide care and rehabilitation 
as well as public education about physical and mental disabilities. 

The overall goal of all human resource development programs was to 
provide Omanis with skills to replace expatriates, at both the skilled and 
unskilled levels. As illustrated in this chapter and elsewhere in the book, 
the program has met with less than spectacular success. Part of the problem 
was the reluctance of Omanis to seek employment in manual labor or other 
positions of low prestige. Furthermore, no concerted program of Omani- 
zation existed until the early 1990s. Some blame for this must be directed 
against government officials with major business interests who realized the 
economic advantages of employing inexpensive South Asian labor over 
Omanis in their various industries. Government attempts to impose 
Omanization often caused difficulties, as with the 1994 mandate that all 
retail clerks be Omanis. Despite efforts at Omanization, the number of 
foreign workers increased steadily. By October 1994 expatriate employees 
numbered 518,198 in the private sector, a 74 per cent increase over the 
previous year.” 
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Omani foreign policy has received more attention than any other aspect 
of the development of the sultanate since 1970 particularly with the 
publication of Joseph Kechichian's Oman and the World.' Kechichian has 
provided (pp. 60-63) a most useful chronological framework for an 
analysis of Omani foreign policy, dividing it into four periods, namely 
Consolidation (1971-75), Transition (1976-80), Maturation (1981-85) 
and the Current Period (1986-94), as well as placing foreign policy within 
its domestic context. What Kechichian has concluded is that the sultanate 
has adopted a very pragmatic and independent foreign policy. While 
generally agreeing with Kechichian’s paradigm and drawing extensively on 
his research, this briefer analysis of Omani foreign policy from 1970 to 
1996 will focus more on the specific issues of rhetoric versus reality in the 
formation of that policy, the residual effect of Oman’s historical legacy of 
empire, the paternalism of the regime that granted considerable latitude 
to Sultan Qaboos in formulating foreign policy, and the economic neces- 
sities of the sultanate which served to restrict foreign policy independence. 
What emerged from these factors is a foreign policy that evolved from 
one focusing on specific Omani strategic concerns to a more global view, 
increasingly determined by economics, and one which was in theory 
internationalist but in reality very regionally focused. 

Most nation-states in the world have two forms of foreign policy, the 
rhetorical that involves lofty statements of intent, and the reality which 
involves the actions taken by the country’s leadership. Oman is no 
exception. From official statements, Omani foreign policy follows the 
principles and objectives of the United Nations (UN) and the various 
international treaties to which the sultanate is a signatory. Omani officials 
go to great lengths in both their public and private statements to remind 
the world community that Oman’s foreign policy is based upon the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, respect for the ideals of sovereignty and 
independence, and belief in noninterference in the internal affairs of 
others. Yet, as an absolute monarchy, Oman’s foreign policy is that of 
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Sultan Oaboos and his interpretation of the state's national interest.? The 
above noble factors come into play only through this weltanschauung. This, 
however, is a political reality that has not changed substantially since the 
time of his father, Sultan Sa’id b. Taimur. What has changed is Oman’s 
overall level of involvement in world affairs. The sultanate has gone from 
an isolated country under Sa’id, to a small and respected participant in the 
global community under Qaboos. 

From the Omanis’ viewpoint, the philosophical nature of their foreign 
policy comes from the country’s history and perceived role in world affairs. 
They will remind the listener that Oman in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was an empire that stretched from the coast of modern Pakistan 
to Zanzibar in East Africa with a fairly active and independent foreign 
policy that included relations with the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the regional powers of the Middle East and Indian Ocean. This 
experience of independence is carried over into the present in that Omani 
leaders, primarily the sultan and minister of state responsible for foreign 
affairs Yusuf b. Alawi b. Abdullah al-Alawi, have a greater sense of self- 
confidence and maturity when making critical decisions.’ 

This sense of historical greatness reinforces the fact that Oman is above 
all a state that combines rentier status and paternalism in its foreign policy 
decision-making process. The state, controlling the major source of wealth 
in the society which is oil, is freed from the need to consult the citizens 
concerning foreign policy decisions. This has allowed Sultan Qaboos to 
maintain the paternalistic tradition established by his predecessors of the 
ruler taking the lead in foreign policy and the society following. This is 
particularly clear in areas where regime survival is most evident, such as 
the strategic relationships with the United Kingdom and the United States 
developed during the Cold War. At the same time, the rentier enforced 
paternalism leaves the sultan free to embark upon more ‘risk’ laden 
policies, such as the opening to Israel or the ‘balanced’ relationship with 
Iran. 

A third factor in determining foreign policy has been Oman’s strategic 
location. The sultanate’s position on the eastern end of the Arabian 
peninsula ensured historical contacts with India and Africa, as well as 
Europe. In contrast, Oman’s neighbors, such as the Saudis and Kuwaitis, 
are much more inward looking due to their isolated history and geography. 
Furthermore, the sultanate recognizes the significance of its control of the 
Strait of Hormuz and Gulf of Oman. This strategic position played a 
particularly important role in the 1970s with Oman’s own experience of 
communist insurgency and the perceived Cold War threat of Soviet 
expansion to the south as evidenced by the invasion of Afghanistan. 
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Countering the above factors and serving to limit the absolute authority 
of Sultan Oaboos to determine foreign policy has been Oman's lack of 
great oil wealth. The Omanis clearly understand that they lack the funds 
to buy every conceivable weapon system that the United Kingdom, France 
or the United States could sell them. Thus, they understand that an alliance 
with a major power, however unstated, is necessary for the sultanate's 
complete defense. Also, building a modern state is expensive, and Oman 
not only cannot afford to waste funds, it must also ensure access to foreign 
markets for its petroleum and court external sources of funding for 
development. The end of the Cold War has elevated economics to a new 
level of importance. Thus, Oman’s rentier status has become a two-edged 
sword. While oil income provides Qaboos with great independence in 
determining policy, policy is restricted by the need to ensure that the rents 
continue to flow.‘ Most of Oman’s contacts with the states of the global 
community have, to one degree or another, a strong economic component. 
The sultanate’s relations with Russia and the countries of central Asia, 
India and Pakistan, and east Asia (Japan, China, and Korea), to name a 
few, are all heavily influenced by this factor. 


EARLY FOREIGN POLICY 


Almost immediately upon assuming power in July 1970 Qaboos, encour- 
aged by his British advisers, sought to end the isolation of the sultanate 
imposed by his father. Qaboos himself assumed the position of foreign 
minister, but his uncle Tariq b. Taimur divided his time between his prime 
minister’s duties and diplomatic missions to Europe and the Arab world 
in search of recognition for the new regime. The theoretical basis of foreign 
policy outlined above determined the thrust of much of this first rush of 
activity as Oman sought and obtained admission to the United Nations 
and the Arab League in 1971, largely through the efforts of Sayyid Tariq, 
his Libyan foreign policy adviser Omer Barouni, and four friendship 
missions.’ The UK, India, Pakistan, Tunisia, and Algeria established full 
diplomatic relations with Oman in 1971. Relations with the United States, 
Saudi Arabia, and other major powers followed in 1972° along with 
admission to the Islamic Conference. 

Through this early phase of diplomatic activity Qaboos acted as his own 
foreign minister but drew heavily on the contacts and experience of his 
expatriate advisers, most notably the Saudi businessman Ghassan Shakir 
and another Libyan exile Yahya Omar. Formally, from January 1972 Sayyid 
Fahd b. Mahmud Al-Sa'id held the position of minister of state for foreign 
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affairs with Ahmad Makki as his deputy. By December 1973, with Oman's 
position in the world firmly established, Oaboos turned administrative 
functions over to Oais Abd al-Mu'nim al-Zawawi, whose father had served 
as an informal foreign minister for Sa'id b. Taimur, and began to rely more 
on Umar Abd al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi, Qais’s older brother, as his foreign 
policy adviser. When Qais moved to the finance office in 1982 his long- 
time deputy minister Yusuf b. Alawi b. Abdullah al-Alawi, a Dhofari, 
assumed the duties he would hold until 1996. In the meantime, a younger 
member of the royal family, Sayyid Haitham b. Tariq Al-Sa’id, rose through 
the bureaucracy to become, by 1996, the number two official at the 
ministry. The institutional framework of foreign policy remained, there- 
fore, stable throughout the period 1970-96. 


THE GULF AND YEMEN 


Historical circumstances, strategic concerns, and economics combine to 
dictate that the focus of Omani foreign policy has been and will remain 
the Gulf region and southern Arabia. Generally speaking, Oman’s relations 
with Iran, at least until the Islamic revolution of 1979, were much closer 
than those with neighboring Arab states especially as the shah and sultan 
shared world views and saw themselves as the guardians of the Strait of 
Hormuz. Furthermore, relations with the Saudis and the United Arab 
Emirates were strained by outstanding border disputes which contrasted 
with the 1972 border agreement between Oman and Iran. Several issues, 
most notably petroleum affairs, the 20 years of political uncertainty 
occasioned by the two Gulf wars, and common economic development 
concerns required that Oman approach matters within the framework of 
regional considerations. However, bilateral relations with Gulf neighbors 
and Yemen remained very important as the Dhofar war, border and other 
strategic and economic concerns influenced Omani policy. 

Although oil exports grew steadily throughout the first quarter century 
of Qaboos’s reign and now stand at over 900,000 barrels per day and all 
of Oman’s Gulf neighbors are members of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), the sultanate sought to join neither the 
main cartel nor the smaller Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OAPEC). Qaboos and his oil advisers adopted this policy to 
provide for greater flexibility in terms of its pricing and production needs. 
As described in Chapter 5, oil policy demonstrated the balance between 
rhetorical principles and the economic needs of the country. Publicly 
Oman repeatedly stated that OPEC nations needed to reduce their own 
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production guotas as a means of bringing stability to the market, and 
praised all production cuts while pledging to follow OPEC production and 
pricing guidelines, all the time proclaiming that OPEC and non-OPEC 
states must cooperate to stabilize the world petroleum market.’ In practice, 
Oman followed an independent policy of steadily boosting production 
(usually just before one of its announcements calling for OPEC cuts), 
discounted oil prices to gain market share, and assumed the Jead in the 
organization of the Independent Oil Producing Nations (see Chapter 5). 
Oman’s economic interests clearly took precedence over a broader global 
oil policy. 

Oman also found itself at odds with its Gulf neighbors in defining and 
implementing security policies. The combination of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the Iraqi invasion of Iran in September 1980 raised Omani 
concerns about Gulf security and influenced its relations with the com- 
batants. The sultanate’s concern over navigation in the Strait of Hormuz 
led it to adopt a policy of more open neutrality, this despite a showdown 
between the Iranian and Omani navies in the Strait when Iranian ships 
violated Omani waters in 1980. As a result, Iran viewed Oman as a neutral 
party, compared with the other Arab Gulf states. This in part came from 
Muscat’s refusal to allow Iraq to use Omani territory for an attack upon 
the Islamic Republic," and the sultanate’s protection of shipping, which was 
Iran’s primary means of transporting oil to international markets. 

At the same time that Oman advocated and followed a policy of 
neutrality, the sultanate demonstrated a forthright concern with Gulf 
security issues, seemingly lacking in its neighbors, by putting forward a 
‘White Paper’ recommending closer security and defense cooperation at 
the ministerial level meetings in February 1981 that led to the creation of 
the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). The other Arab Gulf states rejected 
the suggestion. Following the formal establishment of the GCC in May 
1981 Oman continued to stress an even-handed approach to the conflict 
and opposed any move by the GCC to structure itself as an anti-Iranian 
organization. Sultan Qaboos felt that an attempt to establish a NATO type 
military alliance was counterproductive and would be viewed by Teheran 
as a hostile act and harmful to regional security. In addition, the military 
capabilities of the Gulf states were not such as to make this type of alliance 
possible. For Qaboos, the focus had to be on cooperation and coordi- 
nation, but not a formal alliance.’ 

Iranian threats did result in the GCC eventually moving toward what 
had been Oman’s February 1981 proposal. In March and April 1986, GCC 
states (including Oman) participated in joint naval and air force military 
exercises. The success of these and similar exercises led the organization 
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to reach agreement on greater military cooperation. Based on published 
reports, GCC defense ministers desired a military strategy that would allow 
each member state to build up its own armed forces, for which Oman 
received $1 billion in aid, while at the same time ensuring cooperation 
and integration of overall military strategy and tactics.” According to 
statements by Sultan Oaboos, ideally GCC states would have the capability 
to deter any possible threat to themselves. In the event that this deterrent 
failed, the GCC would withstand the initial attack and hold out until troops 
from the United Kingdom, the United States or France arrived to help. 
Oaboos clearly recognized that the GCC force, known as the Peninsula 
Shield Force, was primarily a defensive structure and would need outside 
assistance to defeat serious aggression.” 

The Omanis found themselves in a difficult position and sought to 
maintain some semblance of neutrality. On numerous occasions, the 
sultanate’s representatives to the GCC stated that Oman was prepared to 
take any measures necessary to ensure freedom of navigation in the Strait 
and prevent acts of sabotage.” Of particular concern were Iranian threats 
to carry the conflict to states such as Kuwait and Saudi Arabia seen as 
supporting Iraq. Oman, however, stressed that the GCC states did not 
start the war and should not be held responsible for its consequences. 
Rather the actions of GCC states were, in Oman’s opinion, the result of 
Iranian threats.” 

With the end of the Iran-Iraq war in 1988, tension in the Gulf reduced, 
but GCC states maintained their military preparedness. Oman continued 
to participate in Peninsula Shield exercises and encouraged members to 
increase military cooperation and coordination with the goal of eventual 
force integration, a position reaffirmed by the GCC at its tenth annual 
conference in December 1989." Thus, the sultanate, aided by regional 
crisis, appeared to be slowly moving the GCC to adopt a more integrated 
defense posture, eight months before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 

Oman’s reaction to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait was in keeping with 
that of the international community. The sultanate’s official position was 
that the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait set a dangerous precedent for the world 
community, and was a direct challenge to the United Nations. Muscat 
condemned the invasion as a violation of international law and encouraged 
Iraq in the strongest of terms to comply with UN resolutions and withdraw 
immediately from Kuwait. Like most countries, the sultanate’s first step 
was the symbolic gesture of keeping its embassy in Kuwait City open. This 
position was closely followed by adherence to UN resolutions. When the 
100-hour war to liberate Kuwait occurred, Omani troops attached to the 
Peninsula Shield Force performed well in combat. Their professionalism 
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and reliability impressed Pentagon officials who attributed it in part to the 
training the sultanate’s troops had received from the UK.” 

With Kuwait’s liberation, Omani officials felt the Gulf region was 
entering a period of extended peace and stability; a feeling no doubt 
brought about by the removal of Iraq as an immediate military threat. This 
stability would give the Arab world, according to Oman, an opportunity to 
learn from the immediate past so as to avoid future inter-Arab conflicts 
and improve their societies by reducing poverty and ignorance. At the same 
time plans would have to be made for future security arrangements, 
especially among Gulf states.’* In November 1991, the GCC considered 
an Omani proposal to expand the Peninsula Shield Force to a 100,000- 
man unit, with troops from all Gulf states. As a Gulf-wide force, any citizen 
of a GCC state was free to join. Sultan Qaboos, due to his strong personal 
interest in military matters, became head the GCC’s supreme security 
committee, which was charged with preparing plans for regional security.” 
However, since 1991 little progress appears to have been made in this area. 
The GCC ultimately rejected the Omani proposal and settled for a modest 
growth in the Peninsula Shield Force to 25,000 men. As a result, Omani 
officials have expressed disappointment with the GCC since the Gulf war. 
In security and defense concerns, the sultanate feels that the GCC has little 
credibility. Each member state has a different perception of what consti- 
tutes a security threat, resulting in varied defense policies. 

While the Omanis expressed frustrations with lack of a common GCC 
policy," their own approach to Gulf security issues would appear to be as 
frustrating to their allies. The Omanis listened to Iranian concerns over the 
now moot Damascus Agreement and Kuwait’s decision to enter into a 
security relationship with the United States. When Iran acquired three Kilo 
class submarines from Russia, Muscat did not panic but simply held anti- 
submarine warfare exercises with the US and the UK. Oman also refused 
to overreact when tensions increased between the United Arab Emirates 
and Iran over the island Abu Musa in 1993. In April 1995, foreign minister 
Alawi simply criticized Iran’s military build-up on the island of Abu Musa, 
and hoped that a third party, such as the International Court of Justice, 
might settle the matter.” 

Aspects of GCC economic policy also frustrated Muscat as Oman 
consistently opposed proposals to end GCC internal import duties and 
tariffs. Muscat saw these as a means of protecting its growing industrial 
base, especially in plastics, cement and aluminum. Compared to the other 
GCC states, Oman, late to industrialize and lacking the wealth to support 
domestic industries with massive subsidies, needed the duties. Since at 
least 1987, Oman argued for greater uniformity in import and export 
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controls, the standardization of customs and the coordination of national 
industrial policy to prevent unnecessary duplication. The Omanis stressed 
private sector rather than public sector development as a way of ensuring 
capital accumulation and economic growth and of providing some equality 
for industrial efforts.” 

Muscat felt that these domestic factors needed to be considered before 
links with other trading blocs were established, and so the sultanate was 
less than enthusiastic about growing trade links between the GCC and the 
European Union (EU). An initial trade accord, signed between the GCC 
and the EU in March 1988, provided for most favored nation status and 
a freeze on new tariffs. In return, the EU committed itself to helping the 
Gulf states expand their energy, industrial and agricultural sectors. Muscat 
delayed a second accord scheduled for June 1990 because it would have 
frozen tariffs between the GCC and the EU. Oman’s concerns were two- 
fold. First, Oman viewed the rush to establish links with the EU as a Saudi 
effort to gain access to European markets for its petrochemical industry: 
GCC-wide benefits were not seen as factoring into Riyadh’s thinking. 
Second, the sultanate feared that any benefits to be gained by closer 
GCC-EU cooperation would be skewed to the GCC’s more economically 
advanced members (Saudi Arabia and Kuwait).” 

In the 1990s, Muscat played a role in fostering its vision of proper 
GCC-EU relations. In 1992, Oman hosted the first EU~GCC ministerial 
conference designed to improve economic ties between the two groups. 
Then, in April 1994, the sultanate sponsored an energy symposium to study 
cooperation between GCC states and the EU. Finally, Oman hosted a 
GCC-EU industrial conference in October 1995 to examine prospects for 
further economic cooperation. Given that the EU is the GCC’s largest 
trading partner with a trade volume of $37 billion in 1994 alone, some type 
of working relationship between the two blocs is needed, but differences 
over the direction of that relationship remain between Oman and its GCC 
partners.” 

Oman’s determination to follow its own national interest in terms of 
GCC policy has created tension in the organization. During the April 1993 
foreign ministers’ conference in Riyadh, the organization failed to re- 
appoint the Omani Saif b. Hashil al-Maskari to a third three-year term as 
assistant secretary-general for political affairs. Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
apparently felt that al-Maskari was ‘too soft’ on Arab states that supported 
Iraq during the 1990-91 Gulf crisis. Although the Omani compromise 
candidate Awad b. Badr al-Shanfari secured election to a one-year term, 
this event clearly marked a ‘slap in the face’ for Oman’s policy and vision 
in the GCC.” 
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Omanis saw the fundamental problem within the GCC as being a 
degree of insecurity brought on by an excessive attachment to sovereignty. 
Being fairly young states, Oman believed that the other GCC members 
have great difficulty thinking in terms of greater Gulf-wide needs. The 
focus was still one of ‘my country first, the GCC second’. Furthermore, 
the Omanis felt that as long as a degree of public participation does not 
exist for the citizens of the other GCC states, cooperation would be 
limited. It is only after political rulers are more accountable to their people 
that there will be cooperation and coordination of activity? Although on 
the surface this is an unusual view, especially given the fact that Oman is 
not a western liberal democracy along the lines of the United Kingdom or 
the United States, levels of public participation in the governing process 
have increased, if only symbolically, during the Qaboos era. When 
compared to other Arab Gulf neighbors, Oman with its Majlis al-Shura (or 
parliament) had a fairly open society with moderate levels of popular 
participation and a degree of government accountability rare for the region 
as a whole. 

While relations with Arab Gulf neighbors have operated within the 
GCC, Omani relations with Yemen followed a very different pattern. South 
Yemeni material support for the Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman 
(PFLO) in Dhofar prevented the establishment of anything approaching 
normal relations between the sultanate and South Yemen (see Chapter 3). 
Even when the war ended in 1975, hostility between the two states 
continued. For its part, Oman stationed its most combat-ready units along 
the border with South Yemen as a deterrent to future People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY) or PFLO military activity. South Yemen, in 
turn, continued to support the PFLO after 1975. The PFLO maintained 
an office in Aden and broadcast anti-Qaboos propaganda under the label 
Voice of the Oman Revolution’. There were also occasional border 
incidents into the 1980s that involved either PDRY troops or PFLO 
guerrillas. Furthermore, when the PDRY established the Aden Tripartite 
Alliance in August 1981 with Ethiopia and Libya as a counterweight to the 
GCC, the Omanis viewed this as a threat along their southern border.” 

Despite rhetoric and posturing, both Oman and the PDRY desired a 
more positive relationship. In November 1979, at the Tunis gathering of 
the League of Arab States, Oman and South Yemen held their first face- 
to-face meeting. Then, after three years of almost no movement, Kuwait 
and the UAE convinced Muscat and Aden to begin the process of 
normalization. This resulted in the October 1982 signing of the Kuwait 
Declaration of Principles. Direct talks remained stalled, however, until 
1985 when discussions of border demarcation and each state’s special 
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relationship with the former Soviet Union or the United States occurred. 
Initially, Omani officials indicated that full relations were not tied to a 
border agreement with the PDRY Then, in November 1985, Oman 
reversed this position stating that the establishment of full relations, 
meaning the opening of an embassy and the appointment of a resident 
ambassador, should come at the end of border negotiations.” 

In February 1986 when the coup in Aden removed Ali Nasir 
Muhammad and installed Haidar Abu Bakr al-’Attas as president, contact 
continued. Foreign minister Alawi traveled to Aden several times in 1986, 
and, by January 1987, relations between the two states had improved to 
the point that the PDRY foreign minister Dr Abd al-Aziz al-Dali visited 
Muscat and established with his Omani counterpart a ministerial commit- 
tee to expand the areas of bilateral cooperation. The two states exchanged 
ambassadors in November 1987, and, in October 1988, PDRY president 
al-'Attas visited Oman and signed agreements dealing with trade, industry, 
judicial affairs, Islamic affairs and communications, all of this before the 
resolution of border issues. 

Oman welcomed the unification of North and South Yemen in May 
1990 as the border talks continued. Oman viewed Yemen’s support for 
Iraq during the Gulf war strictly within its own security needs and did not, 
therefore, follow the Saudi lead in castigating the government of Ali 
Abdullah Salih. In October 1992 Yemen and Oman signed, and in 
December ratified, a border agreement stabilizing relations between the 
two countries. The agreement proved to be a timely action for the sultanate 
as the Yemeni domestic political scene deteriorated. Sultan Qaboos’s state 
visit to Yemen in October 1993 to celebrate the one-year anniversary of 
the border agreement was restricted to a meeting with president Salih in 
Sana’a; concerns for the sultan’s personal security and the growing tension 
between the Yemeni leaders led to a cancellation of a trip to Aden to meet 
with vice-president al-Baidh.” When fighting between north and south 
erupted in 1994, Omani military personnel ~ as part of a Yemeni unification 
military committee designed to aid the merger of the two former armies — 
attempted to halt the conflict. As the military and political situation 
deteriorated, al-Baidh and Salih traveled to Salalah for negotiations via 
Qaboos. When the talks failed, and an all-out civil war began in Yemen, 
Oman withdrew from the military committee and awaited the outcome of 
the fighting. Oman’s careful policy of resisting pressure from GCC allies 
to support the rebel Democratic Republic of Yemen while extending 
asylum to South Yemen leader Ali Salem al-Baidh at the end of the fighting, 
ensured the reaffirmation of proper relations between the two neighbors 
when president Salih visited Oman in September 1994. 
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The most recent development in Omani—Yemeni relations emerged in 
December 1996 as Yemen formally reguested membership of the GCC. 
Although the sultanate did not issue a public statement announcing its 
position, published reports claimed that Oman (and Oatar) supported 
Yemeni admission to the organization but did not push the issue in the face 
of Saudi and Kuwaiti opposition.” 

Relations with Iran also fell outside the parameters of the GCC. Sultan 
Qaboos and Shah Muhammad Reza Pahlavi both shared concern about 
Marxist revolutionary movements and the security of the Strait of Hormuz. 
Consequently, Iran became Oman’s principal regional ally during the early 
years of the new regime, and, as described in Chapter 3, the shah provided 
considerable military support during the Dhofar rebellion. Despite the 
close relationship between sultan and shah, Oman endured the change of 
regimes in Teheran better than most of its Arab Gulf neighbors. Alawi met 
with Ayatollah Khomeini in June 1979, and in September Oman worked 
out an agreement with Teheran to regulate ship movement in the Strait of 
Hormuz. As long as Iran respected the free movement of shipping through 
the Strait and Oman’s role in the protection of that shipping, relations 
could be straightforward.” 

The Iran-Iraq war did cloud relations. Overall, Oman followed a multi- 
tracked policy toward Iran. The sultanate never broke diplomatic relations 
with Iran nor did it ever openly side with Iraq. Rather, it kept diplomatic 
channels open although called upon the symbolism of diplomacy when 
necessary such as the 1982 recall of its chargé d’affaires when Teheran ignored 
the Fez summit resolutions. In May 1987, Alawi visited Iran and met the 
then parliamentary speaker Hashemi Rafsanjani about Kuwait’s request 
for superpower protection of Gulf shipping, and, in June, the sultan’s 
special representative Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab went to Teheran to stress 
Oman’s desire for peace and security in the Gulf without the interference 
of outside powers. This was followed by Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati’s visit to Oman in August to press directly to Sultan Qaboos 
Tehran’s worries about the American presence in the Gulf. Oman’s 
decision to distance itself from the subsequent reflagging operation and 
general recognition of Iranian strategic concerns resulted in Teheran again 
acknowledging Oman’s right to police its side of the Strait.” In October, 
Omani officials reiterated the importance of maintaining contact with 
Teheran. Muscat’s deputy prime minister for legal affairs Sayyid Fahd b. 
Mahmud Al-Sa'id stated that ‘breaking diplomatic relations [with Iran] is 
not an effective way of dealing with present problems, especially for those 
states bound by strong ties of faith, proximity, and common interest’. 

The desire to maintain contact with Teheran did not prevent Oman 
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from criticizing Iran for its actions (or inaction) when Muscat felt that was 
necessary. Iran’s threat to close the Strait of Hormuz in 1983 and periodic 
violations of Omani territorial waters brought both verbal condemnation, 
a swift naval response and a strengthened naval presence by the sultanate. 
Oman also criticized Iranian unwillingness to accept United Nations 
Security Council Resolution (UNSCR) 598 and signed the GCC censure 
of Iran for the latter’s attacks upon Gulf shipping in 1988. At the same 
time, Muscat opposed an arms embargo against Iran as being an unfair 
attempt to force the Islamic Republic into a cease-fire. Given the fact that 
Iraq’s weapons procurement program proceeded without restrictions, and 
Iran remained the only obstacle to Baghdad’s regional hegemony, this was 
prudent. 

Iran’s acceptance of UNSCR 598 brought relief to Oman and seemed 
to validate Oman’s policy of careful neutrality throughout the conflict. 
Alawi made two visits to Teheran in September 1988 to meet with 
Rafsanjani and Khomeini’s designated successor Ayatollah Montazarai to 
probe whether the Islamic Republic desired greater cooperation with the 
GCC. During a reciprocal visit by Iranian foreign minister Velayati in 
November 1989, the Omanis seemed to recognize Iran’s border claims 
based on the 1975 border agreement between Iraq and Iran.” As the 1990s 
began, Omani-Iranian relations remained positive. ‘Friendly’ military 
relations resumed with a visit by an Iranian naval delegation, and Oman 
also served as an important go-between for Iran and other Arab countries, 
particularly Saudi Arabia and Iraq. This helped bring about the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations between Riyadh and Teheran, and 
increased the chance that Iran might play a future role in Gulf security.” 

Economic relations have been central to Omani policy toward Iran, a 
fact unaltered by the Iran-Iraq war. For example, in December 1987 an 
Iranian trade delegation visited Muscat to discuss economic and technical 
cooperation between the two countries. The goals of both countries were 
to increase contact between public and private sector economic and 
technical delegations, encourage trade exhibitions and expand industrial 
and technical cooperation.™ In fact, increased interaction in this area did 
result in the creation of an Omani-lranian joint commission to deal with 
economic and trade issues, and with the end of the Iran-Iraq war those 
contacts intensified with an Iranian trade fair held in Muscat in early 1989. 
In May 1990, Oman’s minister for petroleum and minerals Said b. Ahmad 
al-Shanfari visited Teheran in order to establish the joint ministerial 
commission for oil cooperation to study, among other issues, the joint 
development of the Henjan oil and gas field that straddles the Omani- 
Iranian maritime border in the Strait. The Omanis reduced customs and 
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port tariffs for Iranian ships entering Omani ports. In addition, Muscat 
expressed strong support for Iran’s plans to construct a $2.5 billion rail link 
between Teheran and the central Asian republics, an action consistent with 
Oman’s interest in Kazakhstan’s oil potential. The two countries also 
considered a number of joint projects in copper mining, agricultural 
production, and shipping.” 

Oman’s balanced approach toward Iran continued through the Irag- 
Kuwait war and its aftermath. Sultan Qaboos stated that he considered the 
opinion that Iran was the source of regional tension to be incorrect. In 
addition, the sultan saw no reason why the Islamic Republic and the states 
of the Gulf region could not have a normal working relationship, and 
he promoted greater Iranian—Omani contacts.” Consequently, Iranian- 
Omani military contacts have slowly grown. In December 1993 the com- 
mander of the Royal Navy of Oman, Rear Admiral Shihab b. Tarig Al-Sa’id, 
traveled to Teheran and announced that the two countries would continue 
to ensure security in the Strait of Hormuz. In April 1995, Iranian navy 
commander Admiral Ali Shamkhani toured the Omani naval base at 
Wudam. Finally, in May 1995 the two countries signed a memorandum of 
understanding concerning cultural agreements. Thus, at the end of the 
1990s Oman and Iran appear to have growing trade and cultural relations 
and an understanding of each other’s roles in terms of Gulf security. 

Relations with Arab Gulf neighbors also operate outside the GCC 
framework. Until the Qaboos era, Omani—Saudi relations could at best 
be described as cool (see Chapter 1). With Sa’id’s departure, Qaboos 
improved relations with Riyadh, meeting with King Faisal in December 
1971. For Oman, Saudi support of Imam Ghalib and his Oman Revo- 
lutionary Movement (ORM) remained a hindrance. The Saudis were con- 
cerned about the sultanate’s close relationship with the UK and whether 
Muscat was willing to follow Riyadh’s lead in regional security matters. 
Both states, however, recognized their mutual need to establish diplomatic 
relations, and the Saudis dropped their support of Imam Ghalib and the 
ORM.” 

Following that, relations progressed. The Saudis provided Oman with 
economic and military assistance in the form of a $12 million development 
grant and light infantry weapons. Shortly thereafter, in 1972, Saudi military 
personnel traveled to Dhofar as observers, and Omani troops received 
training in Saudi Arabia.” Border issues remained the one impediment in 
the growing relationship for while the Saudis abandoned their claim to the 
Buraimi oasis in 1974, with Oman and the UAE dividing the oasis between 
themselves, Saudi Arabia still claimed large sections of Oman along the 
Rub al-Khali. 

During the reigns of King Khalid (1975-82) and King Fahd (1982- 
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present) relations further improved. The Saudis provided Oman with $400 
million for various economic development programs. The Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan and the Iranian revolution further increased Oman and 
Saudi Arabia’s recognition of their mutual interests. Cooperation appeared 
in joint naval maneuvers in 1984 and 1985, a shared understanding 
of the potential danger posed by the Iran-Iraq war, and a concern over 
Iran’s revolutionary fundamentalism. The greatest sign of cooperation, 
however, came during meetings between Qaboos and Fahd in December 
1989 and March 1990 which resulted in a border agreement. This 
agreement was ratified in July 1995 with border demarcation following 
during 1996. 

Oman still sought to maintain its independence from Saudi influence 
in foreign policy decision-making as the sultanate often found itself at odds 
with the positions of the kingdom. During the Iran-Iraq war, Oman never 
sided as closely with Baghdad as did Riyadh. Rather, Muscat attempted 
to maintain contact with both parties in the conflict, called for Iran’s accep- 
tance back into the Gulf community after the war, and led the effort for 
the restoration of diplomatic relations between Iran and the Saudis after 
a break of three years. When Iraq invaded Kuwait, Oman, like Saudi Arabia, 
strongly criticized the invasion, but placed greater stress than Riyadh on 
finding a diplomatic solution. Since the end of the war, Oman has called 
for Iraq’s reintegration into the Gulf community, much to Riyadh’s 
annoyance.” Oman and Saudi Arabia backed different sides during the 
1996 Yemeni civil war with the sultanate supporting the government of Ali 
Abdullah Salih whereas Riyadh expressed support for the rebel leaders 
from the former Marxist People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. Finally, 
Oman was disturbed by Saudi Arabia’s border conflict with Qatar. These 
issues and disagreements within the GCC (see above) notwithstanding, 
with the border issues settled and both states firmly within the GCC, 
Oman felt that a more balanced and respectful association existed.” 

Overall, Omani relations with the Gulf shaikhdoms of Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) were limited prior to 1970. 
Omanis lived in all four countries for the educational and employment 
opportunities available there, but this did not ensure a smooth relationship. 
The shaikhdoms resented Oman’s continued relationship with the UK, 
and failed to understand the gravity of the Dhofar war until it was almost 
over. Not until the creation of the GCC and then the Iran-Iraq war did 
relations improve. 

Relations with Kuwait follow those of Saudi Arabia, generally friendly 
but occasionally problematic. When Qaboos came to power the rival 
imamate of Oman maintained an office in Kuwait City, which remained 
open until June 1971. Even after the closing of the imamate office, 
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relations in the 1970s focused mainly on minor economic and cultural 
issues. In the 1980s security and defense concerns occasioned by the 
Iran—Iraq war dominated the relationship as several high-level Kuwaiti 
security delegations visited Muscat and the Omani air force participated 
in GCC exercises held in Kuwait. Then, in March 1989, Kuwait’s minister 
of interior, Shaikh Salim Al-Sabah, visited Muscat for discussions with 
security and police counterparts. This exchange was inspired by a series of 
bombings in Kuwait in 1987 and 1988 by the self-proclaimed Organization 
for the Liberation of Muslims in Kuwait.” The Kuwaitis were seeking 
advice from Muscat on how to deal with domestic terror organizations, 
something with which the latter was very familiar due to the Dhofar war. 

Since Kuwait’s liberation, relations have remained positive, despite 
some disagreements. Oman and Kuwait supported different sides during 
Yemen’s brief civil war as Kuwait followed the Saudi lead in backing the 
rebel leaders of the south. This position undoubtedly derived from Ali 
Abdullah Saleh’s support for Iraq during the occupation of Kuwait. In 
addition, Muscat prefers that the GCC improve its relations with Iran and 
Iraq and develop a more credible defensive structure. None of these issues, 
however, have seriously disrupted relations. 

Contact with Bahrain followed the above path. Although formal 
diplomatic relations date to 1972, little interaction occurred between the 
two monarchies until after the formation of the GCC. In 1992 Oman and 
Bahrain formed a joint ministerial committee to enhance economic ties 
and later that same year began moves to link their respective stock 
exchanges to further improve commercial relations between them. Also in 
1992 Oman attempted to mediate the border disagreement between 
Bahrain and Qatar. 

Through the early 1990s Qatar’s contacts with Oman closely followed 
those of Bahrain, with Oman and Qatar also forming a joint ministerial 
committee to enhance economic contacts in 1992. However, following 
Shaikh Hamad b. Khalifah Al-Thani’s overthrow of his father Shaikh 
Khalifah b. Hamad Al-Thani, relations with Oman began to grow. Sultan 
Qaboos, who also came to power in a palace coup, was the first Gulf ruler 
to support the coup.” Furthermore, Shaikh Hamad sought to remove 
Qatar from the Saudi orbit by calling for improved relations with Iran that 
included military assistance, restored diplomatic ties with Iraq, and the 
signing of a defense agreement with the United States. In September 1995, 
the Omani and Qatari interior ministers signed an accord dealing with 
security and travel issues. Public statements emphasized the easing of 
travel between the two countries, but security issues no doubt dominated 
the agreement. These actions placed Qatar’s policies much more in line 
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with those of Oman than the other GCC states and established a Muscat 
and Doha alliance as a possible counterweight to Saudi dominance of the 
region.” 

Historically, contact between the UAE and Muscat is close. Abu 
Dhabi’s ruler, Shaikh Zayed b. Sultan al-Nahayyan was the first ruler to 
visit Sultan Qaboos following the 1970 coup. As further signs of support, 
Abu Dhabi provided Muscat with economic assistance in the 1970s, such 
as $200 million for road construction in the north in 1973 and $400 million 
for oil development in Dhofar in 1978. This economic assistance helped 
to ensure a smooth political relationship where one might not normally 
exist, especially in the absence of a border agreement among the seven 
shaikhdoms of the UAE and Oman. The two states did not allow border 
issues to override other concerns. In 1984 Oman and the UAE conducted 
joint military exercises and signed a security agreement in 1985 concerning 
the extradition of criminals. Trade disagreements, especially surrounding 
cement and automobiles, were also settled. Specifically, the UAE accepted 
a 50 per cent duty on cement exported to Oman in order to aid Muscat's 
domestic producers. Economic ties remained strong through the 1990s 
with the UAE being Muscat’s largest non-oil export market. In addition, 
the two countries continue to work on a joint gas project in Oman’s Bukha 
field, off the Masandam peninsula. 

The need for a formal border agreement, however, remained para- 
mount. In response, the UAE president Shaikh Zayed visited Oman in 
1990, followed by the two countries exchanging ambassadors in 1991. A 
joint higher UAE-Omani committee was also set up to settle border and 
water disputes. Sultan b. Hamad Al Bu Sa’id, the former governor of 
Muscat, was Oman’s first ambassador to the UAE, and Abu Dhabi’s 
Hamad b. Hilal Thabit al-Kuwaiti, the Emirates’ ambassador to Muscat. 
The fact that al-Kuwaiti was formally the UAE’s ambassador to Egypt, and 
since 1991 the Emirates’ permanent representative to the Arab League, 
indicates the importance Abu Dhabi placed on relations with Muscat.“ As 
of 1996, Oman and the UAE had not reached a border agreement, 
although the higher committee met numerous times. 


STRATEGIC RELATIONS 


Outside of the Gulf region Oman’s strongest foreign relations have been 
with those states, principally the United Kingdom and the United States, 
which have provided the sultanate with military and material assistance. 
Again, this provides an excellent example of the real politics of Sultan 
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Oaboos in contrast to the non-aligned rhetoric promoted by the official 
statements issued by the government. This was particularly true of the 
1970s and 1980s for, as the Cold War wound down, Oman remained firmly 
in the western camp. Within the Middle East region, ideology and strategic 
interests served to define Oman’s relationships with its Arab ‘brothers’, as 
Egypt and Jordan became its closest partners. With the breakup of the 
Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War, economics began to play a more 
important role and Oman sought to diversify these strategic relationships. 

Oman's ties with the United Kingdom during the period 1970-96 were 
closer than with any other country. London played a central role both in 
assisting Qaboos in the overthrow of his father and in defeating the Dhofari 
rebels. In return, the UK had a position of influence and privilege in the 
sultanate that covered nearly all aspects of interaction from economic to 
defense to cultural ties, particularly through the British Council. 

Economic ties between London and Muscat were extremely close 
during the first 25 years of Qaboos’s reign. British firms received prefer- 
ence in all contracts awarded in Oman as the principal Omani merchants 
established joint ventures with British contractors and suppliers (see 
Chapter 3). The central role of the British Export Credit Guarantee 
Department (ECGD) in providing financing for development projects 
served to reinforce the joint venture connections. The close ties did lead 
to suspicions about the role of influence peddling in the awarding of 
contracts. The most notable case centered on the awarding of the contract 
to build Sultan Qaboos University to Cementation Ltd. Press reports 
speculated that the presence on the firm’s staff of Mark Thatcher, 
prime minister Margaret Thatcher’s son, influenced the Omani decision. 
Although embarrassing for Thatcher’s government, the charge later proved 
to be unfounded as the financing provided by the ECGD was the 
determining factor in the selection of Cementation. The revelations did 
bring to light, however, the extent of the UK’s economic links with the 
sultanate.” 

The UK often offered programs in direct competition with those 
offered by the United States. For example, in 1986 London offered to 
provide free of charge a master plan study of Oman’s water and sewage 
needs. Then, in 1987, the UK minister for foreign and commonwealth 
affairs Tim Renton traveled to Muscat to offer the sultanate assistance in 
health, education, agriculture, and fisheries and water conservation. Both 
offers paralleled programs already under development by the US-Omani 
joint commission for economic and technical cooperation (see below). In 
fact, in 1989 Oman and the UK established their own economic joint 
commission modeled on the US program. These aggressive policies served 
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a useful purpose as both British exports to Oman and joint ventures 
continued to rise through the 1990s. 

No discussion of Omani-British relations is complete without an 
examination of military affairs. As described in Chapter 3, Omani-UK 
military contacts have been strong since 1970, as Britain supplied the 
Sultan’s Armed Forces with personnel and material for the rapid 
development of the Omani military. The conclusion of the Dhofar war did 
not reduce British-Omani military cooperation, and in June 1985 the two 
countries signed a defense cooperation agreement. Joint military exercises 
became an important feature of the relationship, including the November 
1985 Swift Sword, the UK’s largest military exercise since the Falklands 
war. During the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, Oman provided assistance to 
Operation Granby, the UR’s contribution to Desert Storm, permitting a 
squadron of Jaguars and two VC1OK tanker aircraft to operate from 
Thumrait air base and three Nimrod maritime patrol aircraft from Sib.* 

Modern US-Omani relations began soon after the 1970 coup. 
Embassies opened in both Washington and Muscat in 1972 with American 
interest in the sultanate motivated by its strategic location and deter- 
mination to defend the oil production of the Gulf. The strategic interests 
notwithstanding, the earliest American programs were humanitarian and 
economic in nature through the Peace Corp program and the US-Omani 
joint commission for economic and technical cooperation. 

The Peace Corps program operated in the sultanate from 1973 until 
1982. On average 35 Peace Corps volunteers served in the sultanate at any 
given time, with their activities, including English instruction, agricultural 
and fisheries, and rural health care, designed to match Oman’s develop- 
ment plans. Overall, the program met with minimal success for, although 
volunteers were dedicated to helping the average Omani, the sultanate’s 
development needs were simply too great and the cultural barriers too 
broad. The Omani government ended the program and replaced the Peace 
Corp volunteers with workers from other Arab and Islamic states.” 

The US-Omani joint commission, established in 1980, administered 
economic assistance provided by the agency for international development 
and generally fostered economic cooperation." During its first ten years, 
the joint commission undertook numerous projects, including construc- 
tion of an aquifer retention well at Wadi al-Khaud for $26 million in 1985 
and 91 primary schools throughout the country at a cost of $37.7 million 
in 1988. Also in the education field, a seven-year (1983-89) $31.9 million 
scholarship and training project provided both long-term degree programs 
and short-term skills training for Omanis.” During this same period the 
commission directed a $13.0 million fisheries development project 
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designed to aid management and marketing. Finally, in 1989 a $42.5 
million water resources project for both Muscat and Salalah began after a 
three-year delay due to the project's complexity and budget restrictions. 

Renewal of the joint commission in 1990 for ten years allowed it to 
continue its role in the Muscat-Salalah water project and to assist in 
Oman's first census in 1993. New proposals for projects involved a repeat 
of the earlier scholarship and training and the fisheries management 
projects, as well as new projects in small private sector business and family 
planning. However, the joint commission fell victim to American con- 
gressional budget cuts before any new projects began. In 1994 the 
commission's funding was cut to zero, and in 1995 the commission left 
Oman after monies allocated prior to 1994 were spent.” 

Despite these economic activities, American interest focused on 
Oman’s strategic importance. Oman became eligible for US military 
assistance during the Dhofar war, but the sultanate’s purchases amounted 
to less that $2 million and were primarily symbolic. It was not until 
December 1979, with the fall of the Shah of Iran and the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, that discussions concerning US-Omani military coopera- 
tion began in earnest. The resulting access agreement of June 1980 
(renewed for ten years in December 1990) provided the United States with 
access to Omani military facilities in exchange for construction at those 
facilities, weapons sales, training and education programs for Omani 
military personnel, and joint military exercises.” 

Construction work by the US Army Corp of Engineers upgraded four 
Omani air bases at Sib, Masirah Island, Khasab and Thumrait between 
1981 and 1993 at a total cost of $315.9 million. At the same time the 
Americans began pre-positioning military equipment. Oman retained 
sovereignty over the bases and controlled access to them. With the renewal 
of the agreement in 1990 the US proposed limited upkeep construction, 
an offer that disappointed the Omanis who were hoping for a larger 
program, including extensive construction at Khasab.” Weapons sales 
under the Foreign Military Finance (FMF) program were minor. Between 
1981 and 1993, Oman used only $109.5 million in FMF funding. With this 
Oman obtained three C-130 transport aircraft, several TOW and Side- 
winder missiles and some light arms. In addition, 43 M60A3 tanks were 
purchased for $58 million in 1990 outside the FMF program. Since the 
1990-91 Gulf war, however, no additional sales have occurred and none 
are expected. 

Omani military personnel received training under the International 
Military Education and Training (IMET) program and joint military 
exercises. The IMET program with Muscat totaled $1.3 million, and, 
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according to Pentagon officials, Oman valued the IMET because it 
focused upon training Omanis to operate their own weapons systems 
without long-term foreign advisers. Despite its apparent value, Congress 
failed to provide further funding. Joint military exercises have been 
conducted regularly with Oman since the 1980s. The largest, and most 
public, occurred in the early 1980s with the Bright Star exercises in 1981 
and 1985, and the Jade Tiger exercise of 1982. All involved the landing of 
US troops on the Omani coast, usually in Dhofar, for a limited period. 
In addition, less public exercises with US carrier-based battle groups 
(CBBG), called CBBG—Beacon Flash, and the PASS-X occurred at least 
once a year when a US carrier was in the region. These involved joint 
training between the Omani air force and US carrier-based aircraft and 
joint ship patrols. 

The experience gained from joint exercises with the sultanate was seen 
as essential by Pentagon officials. In particular, the reflagging of Kuwaiti 
oil tankers in the late 1980s (Operation Earnest Will) owed part of its 
success to training received by US personnel in previous exercises with 
Oman. The high point of this cooperation proved to be the 1990-91 Gulf 
war. Equipment pre-positioned in Oman was transferred to Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates during Operation Desert Shield. In 
Operation Desert Storm, US Air Force KC-135 tanker air craft operated 
from bases in Oman. Without the sultanate’s assistance, the air-war against 
Iraq might not have been as successful.” 

After the UK and the United States, Japan ranked as Oman’s most 
important partner in world affairs: the core of Japanese-Omani relations 
being economics. For both Muscat and Tokyo, the relationship was 
beneficial. Japan guaranteed itself access to oil and gas, which were 
essential to sustain its economy. The Omanis gained regular income form 
a dependable customer and acquired an alternative source of capital and 
investment to Europe and the US. On average, Japan bought over half of 
Oman’s total crude oil exports after 1979, and, in a similar manner, 
products from Japan usually ranked in the top three of all imports into the 
sultanate. Japanese investments in Oman, particularly in the oil industry 
with Japan Petroleum Development and Japan Petroleum Exporting 
Company, were also important (see Chapter 5). In 1989 Japan provided 
its first direct loan to Oman in the form of $193 million through the 
Japanese Export-Import Bank for agricultural and infrastructure projects 
connected with the 1986-90 five-year plan. The fact that the loan came 
one month after Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab Al-Said attended Emperor 
Hirohito’s state funeral, and met with Japan’s prime minister Noboru 
Takeshita, should not go unnoticed.” 
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Relations since the Gulf war have moved even closer as Japan became 
increasingly concerned about the security of the Gulf region and is own 
access to sources of energy. In October 1990 prime minister Toshiki Kaifu 
traveled to Oman and committed Japan to provide further economic and 
technical assistance to Muscat in return for dependable energy supplies. 
Since then Japanese companies have become major players in Omani 
economic development. In the summer of 1992 Mitsubishi, Mitsui, and C 
Itoh acquired a 7 per cent stake in the liquefied natural gas (LNG) project 
near Sur which lead to the formation of the Oman-LNG Company in June 
1993. Most of the LNG produced in the refinery was slated for export to 
Japan. In November, Mitsui received a $36 million contract to upgrade 
production facilities at the Omani Refining Company. Finally, in 1993 
Oman awarded a $1.8 billion contract to the Japanese government to 
design an industrialization plan for the sultanate to serve as a guide for 
industrial development during the 1996-2000 five-year plan, with the main 
focus being on industry and personnel training. 

Relations between Cairo and Muscat have been close since the 1970s. 
Sultan Qaboos visited Egypt in November 1972, and the Arab Republic 
was one of the first countries to establish diplomatic relations with Oman. 
Egypt was an important source of technical expertise during the early years 
of development, especially in education. During the Sadat era, Oman 
supported the Camp David peace process. Along with Morocco and the 
Sudan, Oman refused to break with Egypt because of its contacts with 
Israel. Although the sultanate attended the November 1978 Arab League 
summit that condemned the Camp David agreement, Muscat refused to 
participate in the March 1979 summit that expelled Egypt from the Arab 
League. 

Strategic issues defined the Omani-Egyptian relationship. Qaboos and 
Mubarak regularly met in the 1980s on both ‘private’ and official visits. 
During the latter, press releases stressed that their respective ‘views on all 
current issues in the Arab region’, such as the Iran-Iraq war, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and the Palestinian intifada, were ‘identical’. This repre- 
sented more than typical rhetoric but a reflection of both the close personal 
ties between Qaboos and Mubarak and their similar world-views. 

Qaboos and Mubarak did disagree about Iran. After the Iran-Iraq war, 
Oman served as a go-between for Cairo and Iran concerning the freeing 
of Egyptian nationals drafted into the Iraqi army and taken as prisoners of 
war, and contact remained close in part through the GCC +2 (Syria and 
Egypt) security agreement known as the Damascus declaration. Yet, 
GCC +2 faltered due to Tehran’s strong objections to Damascus and Cairo 
playing a defensive role in the Gulf, and when certain GCC states, 
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including Oman, backpedaled so as not to anger Iran.” When Mubarak 
visited Muscat in May 1993, differences arose over the level of threat Iran 
actually posed to the Gulf region. Egypt, competing with Iran for regional 
influence and challenged at home by Islamist opposition, considered the 
Islamic Republic a danger both strategically and as a supporter of Islamic 
fundamentalism. Oman, in contrast, made no references to Iran as a 
strategic danger. As for the fundamentalist issue, Muscat interpreted the 
problem as homegrown and not Shi'a inspired.” These policy differences 
between Egypt and Oman continue. Cairo still views Iran as a regional 
difficulty, although the statements are not as shrill as in 1993, and hopes 
to maintain an active security presence in the Gulf, a position Oman does 
not fully support.” 

Jordan and Oman are quite similar given that both are ruled by pro- 
western monarchies. In 1970, King Hussein may have seen in Sultan 
Qaboos a younger version of himself, a youthful Arab monarch whose 
chances of keeping his throne were at best questionable. With these 
similarities, diplomatic relations were established in 1972, and Jordan 
provided military assistance to Oman during the Dhofar war. Relations 
remained close through the 1980s with Oman consistently backing 
Hussein's attempts at a Jordanian-Palestinian-Israeli peace initiative and 
providing financial aid through the GCC and Arab Monetary Fund. 
Jordan’s support for Saddam Hussein during the 1990-91 Gulf crisis did 
not damage relations with Oman. King Hussein’s January 1992 trip to 
Muscat, his first to the Gulf since Kuwait’s liberation, was seen in part as 
an attempt to use Oman’s good offices to repair relations with the other 
GCC states.” Hussein’s peace treaty with Israel in no way affected 
relations between the two monarchies. The death of King Hussein in 1999 
resulted in no major shift in the relationship between the two monarchies. 


THE INDIAN OCEAN RIM 


Geography, historical ties, and economics ensured that Oman would have 
close ties to the Indian Ocean littoral states, particularly those of the 
Arabian Sea/western Indian Ocean region. Relations here followed a 
mirror image profile of those with Gulf neighbors in that bilateral relations, 
especially those with the Indian subcontinent, dominated the 1970s and 
1980s. More recently, and a strong indicator of a new era in Omani foreign 
relations, the focus has shifted to multilateral activities through the 
formation of the Indian Ocean Rim Association for Regional Cooperation 
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The south Asian states are arguably Oman’s longest-lasting trading and 
political relations. Both in the past and today, the citizens of India and 
Pakistan comprise a sizable percentage of Oman’s expatriate community 
with resident Indian merchants and thousands of professional and skilled 
and unskilled laborers insuring the continued growth of the Omani 
economy. South Asians also played a significant role in security matters 
with the Royal Army continuing to draw on Baluchis from Pakistan and 
the first commander of the Royal Omani Police, Felix deSilva, being a 
native of Sri Lanka. Indian recognition of the Omani government actually 
predated the coup of 1970 and Pakistan established formal ties in 1971. 

Despite these close ties and a significant level of interaction at the more 
basic levels of economic development, Indian and Pakistani interests 
found it very difficult to gain access to major development projects as even 
the resident Indian contractors, such as Khimji Ramdas and W J. Towell, 
turned to British companies for their joint ventures. The one exception to 
this pattern came from Sayyid Hamad b. Hamud, the minister of Diwan 
Affairs, whose joint venture with the Indian contractor Shapoorji was most 
successful in obtaining government development contracts (see Chapter 
4). 

India and Oman provided important diplomatic services to each other. 
India served as a channel for communications between Oman and the 
GCC and the Soviet Union following the invasion of Afghanistan. Then 
in November 1985, the sultanate returned the favor when prime minister 
Rajiv Gandhi visited Oman for the fifteenth National Day and used the 
opportunity to meet with Pakistan’s president Zia ul-Hag and Sri Lanka’s 
security minister Lalith Athulathmudali.“ No formal agreements developed 
from the meetings, but Islamabad’s ‘no war pact’ and New Delhi’s 
‘friendship treaty’ did receive a public airing.” Indian military personnel 
in specialized areas were seconded to the Sultan’s Armed Forces (SAF) 
throughout the late 1980s. In 1989 India and Oman signed an agreement 
for joint military exercises, which occurred in 1993. 

During the 1990s India began to assume a higher profile in Omani 
economic development as in 1991 the Indian firm Consulting Engineering 
Services received the contract for the expansion of Mina Qaboos harbor 
at Matrah, Essar Gujarat obtained a four-year drilling contract with 
Petroleum Development Oman (PDO), and the Oman Oil Company 
(OOC) signed joint venture agreements with both the Hindustan Petroleum 
Company and the Bharat Petroleum Company for the construction of 
refineries in India. Although the grandiose underwater gas pipeline project 
proposed in 1993 was scrapped in favor of the more realistic alternative of 
delivering natural gas to India by ship, Indian contractors did assume the 
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principal role in the development of the fertilizer complex in Sur (see 
Chapter 5). 

Pakistan's economic ties were less significant. The 1980s witnessed the 
typical high-level visits, such as Zia ul-Haq’s trip to Muscat in 1981 to 
discuss with Sultan Qaboos regional tensions, including Afghanistan and 
the ongoing conflict with India over the Kashmir; a variety of bilateral 
agreements dealing with cultural issues; and the formation of an Omani- 
Pakistani joint committee to improve commercial interaction. However, 
there were few specific economic initiatives. Oman did experience a trade 
imbalance with Pakistan with the sultanate exporting only $2 million a year 
while purchasing some $31 million in Pakistani goods. Both sides were 
interested in attracting Oman capital to Pakistan as a means of correcting 
these figures.” In April 1994, Oman agreed to build a 6 million ton capacity 
refinery and two pipelines in the Punjab, and in January 1995, the Tawoos 
Group of Oman, one of the royal family’s major commercial operations, 
won a contract to construct a $400 million power plant for the port city of 
Karachi. Later joint ventures included the formation of the Oman- 
Pakistan Joint Stock Holding Company and a ferry service linking Karachi 
and Muscat.“ 

Oman also has strong historical ties to East Africa. This was particu- 
larly evident in Oman’s very active relations with Tanzania, or more 
properly Zanzibar. Linked to Oman via a common ruling family from 
the early eighteenth century until 1964 and the many prominent Zanzi- 
bari families of Omani origin who migrated to Oman following the 
revolution in Zanzibar and Qaboos’s accession in Oman, during the 1990s 
Oman became a major donor and investor on the island. Oman also 
supported Zanzibar’s admission to the Islamic Conference Organization 
in 1993.° 

Oman’s other major African partner was South Africa, although 
dealings with the republic were technically illegal under the UN sanctions, 
and ideologically unsound given Oman’s rhetorical stand against 
apartheid. Again, national interest played the more prominent role against 
rhetoric as Omani oil found its way to South Africa and South African arms 
entered Oman during the 1980s.“ The end of apartheid and transition to 
majority rule allowed for more open contacts as during the early 1990s 
South Africa became an important trading partner and supplier of 
armaments with the purchase of two dozen G6 155 mm long-range self- 
propelled artillery systems. 

The only other bilateral relations of note in the Indian Ocean region 
were those with Thailand which became a focus of Oman Oil Company 
downstream development plans (see Chapter 5). Although the OOC 
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projects never materialized, Thailand and Oman did enter into a long-term 
liquid natural gas agreement. 

While bilateral relations were important, during the 1990s Oman’s 
contact with Indian Ocean nations began to focus on a multilateral frame- 
work. The first formal meeting of an inter-governmental group convened 
in Mauritius in March 1995 and included Australia, India, Kenya, 
Mauritius, Oman, Singapore, and South Africa. In June 1995 Australia 
hosted a much larger international forum on the Indian Ocean region with 
23 nations in attendance: it led to the formation of an Indian Ocean 
consultative business network and the Indian Ocean research network. A 
second inter-governmental meeting convened in Mauritius in September 
1996 at which the plans for the Indian Ocean Rim Association for Regional 
Cooperation were finalized. Oman and 14 other nations signed the charter 
of IORARC at a ministerial meeting in Mauritius in March 1997. IORARC 
would appear to represent the future of Omani relations with its Indian 
Ocean neighbors. 


THE REST OF THE WORLD 


Once one leaves the confines of Oman’s regional affiliations and its critical 
strategic and economic interests, the sultanate’s activities tended to be 
fairly limited. Here again, however, despite rhetorical stances such as its 
proclaimed Arab solidarity and non-aligned status, national economic 
needs and ideological considerations tended to define foreign relations. 

Perhaps nowhere is the independence of Omani foreign policy more 
evident than in its relations with its Arab Middle Eastern neighbors; 
generally speaking Omani policy has been determined by the ideology of 
a state and how that ideology influences conduct toward Oman. The more 
moderate the actor, such as Egypt or Jordan, the closer relations with 
Muscat (see above). In contrast, Syria and the PLO, traditionally being 
members of the ‘radical’ camp, saw their contacts with the sultanate 
develop more slowly. Of secondary importance has been the position of 
the actor in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Muscat viewed the conflict as remote 
from Oman’s interests, and thus avoided direct entanglement in the 
struggle between Israel and her neighbors; Oman never fully enforced the 
economic embargo against Israel or attached itself to any rejectionist front 
activities and always supported any forward movement in the peace 
process, however minor. 

Relations between Muscat and Damascus were non-existent until the 
late 1980s. Omani delegations visited Syria in 1970 and 1971 to promote 
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the sultanate’s membership in the Arab League and the UN, but full 
diplomatic relations were not established until December 1987. The 
1990-91 Gulf crisis and the Damascus declaration did bring Oman and 
Syria into closer contact by default. An April 1992 visit by President Hafiz 
al-Asad and October follow-up by interior minister Dr Muhammed Harba 
resulted in a memorandum of understanding between Syria and Oman for 
cooperation in security matters and crime related to the drug trade. Also 
provided for were exchanges of security and police officials, and the 
sharing of human and technical intelligence expertise.” 

Relations with Iraq followed a similar pattern. The politics of the Dhofar 
insurgency dominated Omani-lragi relations during the first decade of 
Qaboos’s reign. Iraq as a revolutionary regime supported the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) in Dhofar with training, weapons and 
safe-haven and opposed Oman’s membership in the Arab League. Formal 
recognition came as the Dhofar war concluded, but the Iraqis only agreed 
to end all support of the PFLO when Sultan Qaboos and Saddam Hussein 
met at the 1981 Arab League summit in Amman.“ With the Iran-Iraq war 
then in full swing, Hussein was no doubt trying to line up all the Arab 
support he could, including Oman. 

As stated earlier, Oman maintained a policy of neutrality during the 
Iran-Iraq war. Although Muscat did provide Iraq with $10 million in 
assistance in 1982, such a small amount was more of a political statement 
in terms of Iran’s refusal to enter negotiations to end the war, than an 
expression of policy change. As with Iran, Oman and Iraq established a 
joint committee on economic and technical cooperation, and Muscat 
maintained symbolic military contacts with Iraq, such as the January 1990 
visit to Baghdad by deputy prime minister for security and defense affairs 
Fahr b. Taimur al-Sa’id for the Iraq army day. 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990, Oman came out strongly against 
the invasion but did not break diplomatic relations with Baghdad. After 
the conflict, however, Oman sought Iraq’s return to the Arab and Gulf 
community and an end to its isolation and the resulting hardships suffered 
by the average Iraqi. At the same time, Muscat stressed that Baghdad 
needed to cooperate more fully with the United Nations. In June 1995, 
foreign minister Alawi stated, ‘It is in Iraq’s interest to cooperate more with 
the UN Special Commission because the embargo will not be lifted until 
the Special Commission announces that it is convinced there are no more 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq. The Special Commission has found 
that these are still areas where Iraq is not cooperating fully enough.” This 
balanced policy of placing the burden of responsibility for ending the 
sanctions upon the Iraqi government, while at the same time expressing 
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concern for the Iragi people, is typical of Omani policy toward its more 
hegemonic neighbors. 

Omani relations with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
provide an excellent example of the impact of rhetoric and reality in Omani 
foreign policy. Aside from wali Ismail al-Rassasi, Palestinians were 
essentially banned from Oman by Sa’id b. Taimur. After Sultan Qaboos 
came to power, the government publicly supported the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinians but not the PLO, which, true to its radical nationalist 
ideology, supported, at least verbally if not materially, the Dhofari rebels.” 
Such action hardly endeared Yaser Arafat and his followers to Muscat. The 
Omani victory in Dhofar served to remove a major obstacle in relations 
with the PLO, but the Omani government continued its policy of rhetorical 
support without any direct contact with the PLO or Yaser Arafat excepting 
within the context of regional meetings and conferences.” 

A breakthrough in Omani-Palestinian relations occurred in 1988 when 
Oman recognized the newly declared Palestinian ‘state’, followed by Yaser 
Arafat’s first visit to Oman in January 1989. In his second visit one year 
later Arafat thanked Sultan Qaboos for his ‘balanced attitude vis-a-vis the 
just cause of the Palestinian people’, a recognition that the sultanate could 
be both pro-Western and supportive of the PLO. The Omanis, for their 
part, agreed to the opening of a Palestinian embassy in Muscat, but nothing 
came of this decision.” Relations have remained on course with PLO 
support of Iraq in the Gulf war being of little or no significance as, as stated 
by foreign minister Alawi, “The ambitions and destiny of Palestinians 
should be balanced in a realistic manner with those of the Arabs.’” (Read 
‘Oman’ for ‘the Arabs’.) Arafat and Qaboos have met regularly through 
the 1990s, agreeing in 1995 to the opening of legation offices in Gaza and 
Muscat, respectively. In May 1996 Oman pledged $7 million to the 
Palestinian Authority to help with economic hardships caused by Israeli 
border closures. 

Relations with Israel also present an interesting mix of the rhetoric and 
reality theme. Before the 1990s Oman, as an Arab state, had no inter- 
actions with the Jewish state, and comments by Omani officials concerning 
Israel were generally negative. Not until the 1991 Gulf war and Madrid 
peace conference, did contacts between Muscat and Jerusalem begin. At 
that point Qaboos and Alawi considered it in Oman’s national interest to 
interact with Israel, even at the risk of annoying their domestic audience 
and angering regional states. The first Omani communication with Israel 
took place at the UN in New York in 1993 and 1994. Then, when Oman 
hosted the multilateral peace talks on water resources, an Israeli delegation 
led by deputy foreign minister Yossi Beilin attended. The cover of the 
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conference allowed the ice between Muscat and Jerusalem to be broken, 
opening the way for further contacts. 

In November, Beilin returned to Muscat to lay the groundwork for a 
meeting between prime minister Yitzhak Rabin and Sultan Qaboos on 27 
December 1994. Although Rabin’s trip lasted less than 24 hours, its 
occurrence showed Oman’s intention to follow its own path concerning 
relations with Israel. After 1995 discussions between Israeli foreign 
minister Shimon Perez and Alawi, the Israeli media speculated that the two 
states were considering some level of diplomatic relations. By April, 
however, Oman had backtracked on plans for liaison offices, moving closer 
to the Arab line that further progress was needed in the peace 
negotiations.” Nevertheless, Oman was quick to point out that it was not 
‘cutting back’ its contacts with Israel. Alawi met with Perez in Washington 
in June 1995, and the former confirmed ‘that Israel is a recognized state 
with which we negotiate’, as part of the multilateral talks. Alawi went on 
to say ‘Naturally, you [meaning Oman and the Arabs] cannot take part in 
the multilateral talks if you are not ready to normalize your relations with 
Israel. Thus, the question is: When will this normalization take place?’” 
By September 1995 the focus of discussions shifted to trade missions as 
the basis for a more formal relationship. This was reinforced when prime 
minister Perez visited Oman in April 1996 and met with numerous Omani 
officials, including Sultan Qaboos. 

Ties with the remainder of the Arab Middle East region in north Africa 
are limited. All four countries received friendships missions in May 1971 
as part of Muscat’s efforts to join the UN and Arab League and diplomatic 
relations were formed. Despite historical ties and the role of some of 
Qaboos’s Libyan advisers early in his reign, Libya and Oman had very 
limited contacts: Muammar al-Qadhdhafi supported the Dhofari rebels 
and ideological differences between the two states were great. Relations 
with Algeria were also low-key, with the one event of some consequence 
being the kidnapping in July 1994 of Muscat’s ambassador to Algeria, 
Shaikh Hilal b. Salim b. Hamud al-Siyabi. The ambassador’s release, 
unharmed by the Armed Islamic Group after only ten days, indicated that 
his kidnapping had more to do with Algerian domestic politics than Omani 
foreign policy.” The absence of closer ties between Morocco and Oman 
was unusual, given their similarities. Both countries are hereditary monar- 
chies, considered pro-western and moderate in foreign policy issues, 
especially concerning the Arab-Israeli conflict. Yet, public sources indicate 
a limited relationship. Morocco provided Oman with archaeological 
assistance in 1993 to help restore forts and other historic monuments, and 
in 1995 signed a technical and economic accord to increase cooperation 
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in unspecified fields. Tunisia’s contact with Oman was concentrated in the 
education field when, beginning in the late 1980s, Tunis provided Oman 
with a sizable number of its primary and secondary school teachers, about 
1,300 per year. 

Outside of the Middle East region, Oman’s most active relationships 
have been with major powers, although publicly proclaiming itself to be in 
the non-aligned camp. France and Germany became minor strategic and 
economic partners. By contrast, relations with the former Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China lagged due to their support for the 
Dhofar rebels and remained at a fairly low level even after the end of the 
conflict in 1975. 

French-Omani ties were modest between 1970 and 1989 with the most 
significant French presence being the minor share that French Total held 
in Petroleum Development Oman. An Omani-French joint committee 
formed in 1983 to improve economic contact, but little came out of its 
existence. Oman also purchased Exocet missiles and Super-Puma heli- 
copters from French arms manufacturers. The year 1989 marked a turning 
point in Franco-Omani relations as, first, deputy prime minister for 
defense affairs Sayyid Fahr b. Taimur traveled to France to inspect French 
military hardware for possible purchase, and then, in May, Sultan Qaboos 
visited Paris and signed a military cooperation agreement similar to 
Muscat’s one with the UK. Qaboos did not limit his discussions with 
French leaders to military matters: the agenda included economic issues 
such as oil, telecommunications, and agriculture. Following the visit, the 
French firm Thomson-CSF received a $67 million contract to improve 
Oman’s television network. This was the first contract won by a French 
firm since 1985. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait slowed the above initiative, but president 
Mitterrand’s January 1992 visit to Oman included the ministers of defense, 
industry and trade, and communications, and the minister of state for 
maritime affairs. The Omanis placed great symbolic value on the visit, 
Mitterrand’s first to the Middle East since the liberation of Kuwait.” 
Results came very quickly as French warships engaged in joint maneuvers 
with the Omani navy in 1992, and, more significantly, Oman bought three 
54 meter P400 vessels from France in 1993. Then, in October 1994, the 
Omani-French joint committee signed an agreement to promote and 
protect French investments in the sultanate, and in July 1995 Total 
increased its stake in the Omani oil industry with a 26,000 square kilometer 
concession to explore for oil in the Siwan region. 

Of the other European countries, excluding Russia, Oman’s growing 
relationship with Germany is most noteworthy. German relations received 
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an early boost due to the personal contacts of Sayyids Tarig b. Taimur and 
Fahr b. Taimur during their exile in the Federal Republic in the 1960s. 
German construction firms received several high profile contracts in the 
1980s, and Siemens won telecommunications contracts in 1985 and 1987. 
The firm Hochtief, in a joint venture with the royal family, helped to build 
the Wudam naval base that opened in 1987. Most politically interesting 
was that Hansa Luftbild won the contract to mark the 300 km border 
between Oman and Yemen only a few days after German president Richard 
von Weizsacker’s state visit to the sultanate.” 

The Cold War and the Dhofar insurgency determined Oman’s relation- 
ship with the former Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). Moscow 
never provided unqualified support to the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Oman and the Arabian Gulf (PFLOAG); most references to the Dhofar 
conflict in the Soviet media noted that the ‘Soviet people’ but never the 
Soviet government supported the rebels. The Kremlin may simply have 
doubted the PFLOAG’s ability to defeat the Omani government, especially 
after Qaboos replaced his father as ruler and appeared determined to 
win in Dhofar. The commitment of the UK, and later Iran and Jordan, to 
assist Muscat may also have influenced Moscow’s level of support for the 
PFLOAG. When the Dhofar war ended in December 1975, Soviet refer- 
ences to the newly proclaimed Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman 
(PFLO) became increasingly obscure. At most the PFLO received a token 
yearly mention in Moscow’s press between 1976 and 1980.” Oddly enough, 
the Soviet Union did not take advantage of the PFLO’s defeat to improve 
relations with Muscat. Rather, Moscow’s actions and commentary con- 
tinued to be hostile. When Sultan Qaboos expressed concerns about the 
USSR’s actions in South Yemen, the Horn of Africa, and Afghanistan, he 
was accused of ‘anti-Soviet’ statements. When Oman signed the access 
agreement with the US in 1980, in part out of fear of Soviet actions in the 
region, Moscow’s anti-Qaboos rhetoric bordered on shrill. 

Relations did begin to thaw after the Omani—South Yemeni détente 
began in 1982, and the launch of the reform era of Mikhael Gorbachev 
(1985-91). In September 1985 Omani foreign minister Alawi met Soviet 
foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze at the UN in New York and 
announced the establishment of diplomatic relations. Alawi stated that 
contacts between Omani and Soviet officials had been ongoing for two 
years. The Omani desire to establish diplomatic relations was based upon 
‘the Soviet leader’s [Gorbachev’s] new trend toward enhancing stability 
in the Arabian Peninsula’, meaning the reduction of ideology in Moscow’s 
policy” Another important factor concerned Qaboos’s desire to 
demonstrate his independence of Saudi foreign policy as the kingdom was 
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rumored to be considering reestablishing relations with the Soviets and the 
sultan did not wish to be seen as following the Saudi lead. 

Actual relations between Oman and the USSR and the Russian 
successor state have been more symbolic than substantive. The usual 
trade missions and official visits have occurred but no specific agreements 
have been forthcoming. The one noticeable area of cooperation came in 
petroleum with an agreement between the Oman Oil Company and the 
Russians concerning the development of Siberian oil fields. The sultanate 
proved to be very aggressive in establishing a presence in the newly 
independent former Soviet republics of central Asia with the opening of 
new business opportunities that provided extension of Omani petroleum 
expertise and downstream investment. Of these republics, the most 
important is Kazakhstan, one of Muscat’s partners in the Caspian Pipeline 
Consortium (see Chapter 5). 

Oman’s relations with China provided an interesting contrast to the 
Soviet Union. When Sultan Qaboos came to power, the PRC actively sup- 
ported the PFLOAG. Yet, in May 1978, only three years after the Dhofar 
war ended, the sultanate and China established diplomatic relations, and 
immediately signed several minor agreements on health care, cultural 
contacts, and press cooperation.” In the years following the establishment 
of relations, several high-level delegations exchanged visits, most notably 
that of President Yang Shangkun in December 1989. For the PRC, the visit 
provided an opportunity to escape the political isolation following the 1988 
Tiananmen Square massacre. 

Cultural and economic issues dominated relations to 1996. Culturally, 
Oman and China focused on the historic maritime ties between the two 
countries with the ‘silk route’ and Sindbad projects that emphasized 
medieval, most likely mythical, contacts between Sohar and Canton.” Oil 
assumed a prominent position in Sino-Omani relations as a Chinese 
delegation visited Muscat in April 1993 to seek Omani assistance in oil 
exploration in western China. In July a delegation led by PRC vice premier 
Li Langing negotiated a direct purchase agreement of Omani oil, making 
China the fourth largest buyer of Omani crude.” By 1994, trade between 
Oman and China had reached $572 million. 

Oman’s only other east Asian partner of note was South Korea. South 
Korea’s relationship with Oman began in the 1970s when the Korean 
Overseas Fisheries Company (KOFC) obtained rights to operate in the 
sultanate’s waters in return for a 38 per cent royalty of the annual catch. 
Although the KOFC left Oman in 1989 when the latter demanded a higher 
royalty, overall economic relations were not affected. As evidence of this, 
in 1992 the Samsung Company received a $11 million contract to supply 
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equipment for Mina Qaboos. More importantly, however, was the agree- 
ment between Oman Liquefied Natural Gas Company (Oman LNG) and 
the Korean Gas Corporation (KGC) for the sultanate to sell South Korea 
3 million tons of liquefied natural gas annually for 25 years starting in 2000. 
The latter agreement’s value is estimated in the billions of dollars.” 

While it is an overstatement to proclaim that ‘Oman has become a key 
country in Middle Eastern and global diplomacy',” between 1970 and 
1996 the sultanate did develop a foreign policy based on its particular 
security and economic needs all within the context of a paternalistic 
political structure. The focus of that policy was the Arabian Gulf region 
in which Oman had been a major power for several hundred years and 
where border disputes, overlapping economic issues (oil production and 
economic development), and strategic concerns (disputes among neigh- 
bors, the Strait of Hormuz) required an active role. Outside of the Gulf, 
defense and economics again dictated policy as Oman remained close to 
historical ally the UK, but also cultivated its relations with the United States 
and Japan. Its positions in other Middle East regional issues (such as the 
Arab-Israeli conflict) or global issues (the Cold War) were defined by the 
specific needs of the sultanate which typically resulted in many symbolic 
actions: the recognition of the Soviet Union, support of the Palestinian 
cause, but little by way of substantive policy. Most recently this focus on 
historically important regions shifted to the Indian Ocean basin with the 
active role of Oman in the formation of IORARC in 1996 which was both 
a continuation of its old foreign policy but also a sign of a new, broader 
economic focus. 
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Oman 1970 to 1996 and After: 
Rentier State or Rechtsstaat? 


OMAN 1970-96 


It is undeniable that the Sultanate of Oman made tremendous progress 
between 1970 and 1996. The questions that this study has addressed are 
the extent to which this success is attributable to the personal involvement 
of Sultan Qaboos b. Sa’id Al-Sa’id and the similarity of Oman’s develop- 
ment to other rentier states. What we have argued is that Oman does not 
fit the rentier pattern experienced by its near neighbors such as Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates, and that the political, 
economic, and social development of the sultanate cannot be understood 
by focusing on the sultan as the grand architect of the Omani renaissance, 
but must be analyzed in light of the paternalistic tradition of sultanic rule 
in Oman and the need to balance the historical relationships among 
religious, tribal, and commercial elites who have remained important 
actors within the ‘rent’-based economy. 

Modern Oman is closely tied to its past, especially the long reign of 
Sa’id b. Taimur Al-Sa’id. Although his reign has generally been disparaged 
and one still sees constant references to the idiosyncrasies of Sa’id’s 
government, his political system laid the groundwork for the modern state, 
even down to the personnel. What Sa’id lacked was money. When the 
money started to come in, Sa’id began to launch programs. Unfortunately, 
the years of penny pinching and his own insecurity meant that change could 
not come fast enough, particularly for his British advisers. However, the 
1970 coup that brought Qaboos to the throne was not a revolution but an 
evolution, much more a generational change than radical shift in govern- 
ment. The new dawn that Omanis proclaim as coming with Qaboos had 
actually broken several years before with the first export of oil from Mina 
al-Fahal. 


The strength of Sa’id’s regime and policies becomes very apparent when 
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we analyze the programs and policies in specific areas of Omani develop- 
ment, particularly the military, economic development, the political system, 
social policies, and foreign affairs. Clearly the most highly developed sector 
of the Omani government was defense as Sa'id b. Taimur had been 
involved in two struggles: the dissolution of the imamate and the Dhofar 
war. Oaboos inherited the latter. The major differences between the two 
sultans is that while Sa'id seems to have had an ambivalent feeling about 
the military, something that he left up to the British, Qaboos was in both 
inclination and training a military man. The Dhofar war was obviously the 
principal challenge to the continuation of Al-Sa'id rule in Oman and the 
new sultan devoted almost his full attention to the war effort. In the 
process, Oman underwent a military build-up that, on a per capita basis, 
was one of the most advanced in the world. What is particularly notable 
about the military build-up, however, is the extent to which Oaboos 
followed his father’s policies. First and foremost, the royal family was 
generally excluded from a military role. In pre-Qaboos Oman, only Sa’id’s 
two brothers, Tariq and Fahr, had been involved in military affairs, and that 
experience had been unremarkable. Following the coup, only Fahr played 
an active role in military affairs and that as the largely ceremonial minister 
of state for defense matters. In time, two nephews, Sayyid Asad b. Tariq 
and Sayyid Shihab b. Tariq, carved out military careers, but Asad left the 
army soon after rising to the position of commander of the sultan’s armor, 
while Shihab, seen as a strong contender as future sultan, has remained in 
the military as commander of the navy. Following the death of Fahr, 
Qaboos shifted to a collateral branch of the royal family in choosing Sayyid 
Badr b. Sa'ud Al Bu Said, the long-time minister of the interior, as the new 
defense minister. 

Even in selecting military personnel, the Sultan’s Armed Forces drew 
on traditional patterns. Despite 28 years of Omanization, three of the 
army’s regiments are reported to be entirely Baluchi, and the command 
structure clearly favored northern tribes with long military ties to the 
sultanate. Sa’id’s closest tribal allies included Sa’ud b. Harib Al Bu Said, 
the father of the current defense minister, and the shaikhs of the Bani Amir 
and Bani Kalban tribes. It is not surprising, therefore, that Ali b. Majid al- 
Ma’amari, is, after the sultan, the second highest ranking military official 
in the sultanate, and that both the current chief of staff and commander 
of the army as well as the immediate past commander of the police are all 
Kalbani. 

While the armed forces showed strong ties to the old order with a very 
minor role for the royal family — a very un-rentier-like pattern — the 
economy, too, demonstrated both the lack of independent action that one 
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would expect in a rentier state and the strong ties to the reign of Sa'id b. 
Taimur. Traditional merchant elites in rentier states such as Kuwait and 
Qatar became marginalized. The government allowed them to profit from 
the wealth of the state, but it was the state that became the principal agent 
of economic change. Furthermore, the royal family also began to assume 
a much higher percentage of the nation’s wealth. Oman’s commercial elite, 
dominated by Indian Hindus, Shi'ite Luwatiyahs, and non-Omani Arabs, 
should have been ripe for such a transformation to occur. Remarkably 
it did not. During the early years after the coup, a major struggle for 
control of economic affairs, led largely by the Zawawi family, occurred. The 
merchants were assisted in this endeavor by Qaboos’s fixation on the 
Dhofar war: the consequence was that the merchant elite, as represented 
by such families as the Zawawis, Sultans, Harithis, and Shanfaris, assumed 
control of economic policy and insured that the government did not 
swallow them and their business interests up. The result was that Oman 
followed alaissez faire economic policy with, by Gulf standards, very limited 
government participation in business and industry. Although the royal 
family and those associated with the palace did receive a piece of the much 
bigger pie, Omani business still operated in an environment similar to that 
of the Sa’id b. Taimur era. 

Social policy was more of a tabula rasa than either military or economic 
affairs. The limited infrastructure and social services of Sa’id’s regime, 
dictated by an empty treasury, are continuously alluded to in contrasting 
the dark ages of the old order to the renaissance of the new. In this area 
Oman has much in common with rentier neighbors; it also has much in 
common with all developed states. Such things as infrastructure (roads, 
ports, airports, water), social services (education, health, housing), nation 
building (religion and culture), and social welfare are seen as the purview 
of the state. However, here too the sultan operated within the constraints 
of Oman’s Islamic tradition so that the country remains strongly tied to 
Islamic values and mores and the traditional tribal structure. This is 
particularly noticeable in the role that the tribal elite played in those 
ministries responsible for administration of social programs. While the 
commercial elite gained control of finance, oil, and commerce and industry, 
the Hina’i’ and Harithi allies of Sa’id b. Taimur survived the coup to remain 
major players in social development. 

The political development of Oman also demonstrated a very un- 
rentier-like pattern. Unlike Gulf neighbors Kuwait, Qatar, the UAE, and 
Saudi Arabia, one sees very few members of the royal family but there is a 
major role for both the commercial and tribal elite in the administration 
of state. Furthermore, with the development of representative institutions 
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such as the consultative council and then the Majlis al-Shura, the venue 
of the traditional elites in Kuwait and Bahrain's ‘parliamentary’ bodies, 
Omanis had much broader representation, although still very much tied 
to the politics of ‘notables’ found in other emerging democracies. What 
appears most significant about these councils was the extent to which they 
asserted wider powers than intended, most notably in the area of legislative 
review. It must also be kept in mind, however, that the Majlis did not 
become a legislative body, had very restricted powers, and served entirely 
at the whim of the sultan. Oman did not become a democracy. In other 
ways, particularly the personal style of the sultan, who remained aloof from 
most administrative activities, and the prominent role of the Al Bu-Sa’id 
collateral branch of the royal family, Oman remained little changed from 
the regime of Sultan Sa’id b. Taimur. 


OMAN AFTER 1996 


1996 was chosen as the cutoff date for this study since, in November, on 
the occasion of the celebration of National Day, Sultan Qaboos announced 
the promulgation of the ‘Basic Statute of the State’, a constitution-like 
document defining how the Omani state would function. In many ways 
the Basic Law was an arbitrary choice as it marked only one of a series of 
events marking a transitional period in Omani history. Other critical events 
included the death of Qais Abd al-Mu’nim al-Zawawi in 1995, the reform 
of the Agency Law in 1996, the death of Sayyid Fahr b. Taimur in 
November 1996, and the creation of anew government in December 1997. 
The death of Zawawi removed the dominant economic figure in Oman as 
well as a major symbol to Omanis of the whole problem of corrupt 
government. Arguably, Zawawi’s death also made possible the opening-up 
of the economy by reducing the monopolistic practices of the old agency 
law. The death of Sayyid Fahr was less significant, although it did remove 
a senior member of the Al-Sa’id royal family from the political scene. 
These concerns do seem to be having some impact: recently the 
government has placed greater restrictions on the business activities of 
ministers. Article 53 of the Basic Statute prohibited ministers from serving 
on the boards of publicly owned joint-stock companies or dealing with any 
company or establishment in which they have either a direct or indirect 
interest. Several officials, most notably Umar Zawawi, have since resigned 
from board positions. In early 1997 the Middle East Economic Digest 
reported that the Central Bank of Oman was planning to establish limits 
on cross-investments in banks, with individuals restricted to 15 per cent, 
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incorporated bodies to 25 per cent, joint-stock and holding companies to 
35 per cent and investors who held more than 10 per cent forbidden to 
own more than 15 per cent of another bank.' These are positive signs of 
an opening of the business environment. 

Sultan Oaboos promulgated the “Basic Statute of the State” on 6 
November 1996. The rationale for a basic law appears to have been, first, 
to provide a process by which succession to the throne is controlled, and, 
second, to establish a basic framework that will allow an orderly and 
predictable evolution of both the government and the political process. 
The constitution consists of seven chapters and 81 articles? The seven 
chapters cover respectively “The State and the System of Government’, 
‘The Principles Guiding the State’s Policy’, ‘The Public Rights and Duties’, 
“The Head of State’, “The Oman Council’, “The Judiciary’, and “General 
Provisions’. While it is not the purpose of this study to analyze the Basic 
Statute, two issues, succession and the role of law, serve to define the 
document as a potential turning point in Omani history. 

Chapter One of the Basic Law establishes that the Omani government 
will be based on sultani (royal) succession of the male descendants of 
Sayyid Turki b. Sa’id b. Sultan (see Figure 13). The future sultan must be 
a Muslim and the legitimate son of Omani parents. When the throne 
becomes vacant the Ruling Family Council (RFC) is required to meet within 
three days to determine a successor to the throne. If the RFC fails to choose 
a successor in three days the defense council is constitutionally obligated 
to confirm the individual designated by the sultan as his successor. 

The major issue that arises is whether the RFC is obligated to approve 
the sultan’s choice of successor. According to the minister of information 
Abd al-Aziz al-Ruwas the answer is no. If the RFC is of the opinion that 
another candidate is more qualified than the designated successor, the 
RFC may select that individual. The defense council is not constitutionally 
permitted to overrule this decision.’ A secondary issue is the role of the 
defense council, which upon the death of the sultan summons the RFC 
into session, rather than either the Majlis or the council of state as the 
legitimizer of the sultan. One can well imagine the undue influence of the 
defense council as the RFC meets under its watchful eyes and protection. 
This is obviously a system in marked contrast to either Al-Sa’id historical 
practice or the Omani Ibadhi tradition. 

Qaboos has reportedly designated two members of the family as 
acceptable heirs, and their names have been sealed in envelopes and 
deposited in two secret locations. He will not name a crown prince. The 
names have remained secret and are cause for much speculation. The most 
likely candidates are one of the sons of Qaboos’s uncle, Sayyid Tariq b. 
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Figure 13 
The Al-Turki of the Al-Sa'id Royal Family 
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Taimur: Sayyid Haitham b. Tariq, the secretary-general of the ministry of 
foreign affairs, Sayyid Shihab b. Tariq, Commander of the RNO, and Sayyid 
Asad b. Tariq, the former commander of the Sultan’s Armor and now 
director of conferences. It is rumored, however, that more conservative 
elements of the royal family might object to one of Tariq’s sons being 
designated successor owing to Tariq’s activities during the suppression of 
the imamate in the late 1970s, his supposed sympathy with leftist guerrillas 
in the early 1960s, and his removal as prime minister by Sultan Qaboos in 
the 1970s.‘ As a result, other names have been mooted: Thuwaini b. Shihab 
Al-Sa'id, the personal representative of the sultan, Fahd b. Mahmud Al- 
Said, deputy prime minister for cabinet affairs, and Sayyid Faisal b. Ali Al- 
Sa’id, the long-time minister of national heritage and the family member 
with the strongest backing of the religious elite. 

Beside family politics, domestic factors will need to be considered in 
selecting a successor. Although northern Omanis will likely accept any of 
the present candidates, southern Omanis in Dhofar may react differently. 
There is longstanding resentment on the part of Dhofar’s residents to 
northern rule, a condition that is reinforced by the dominant role that 
northerners play on the current defense council. Since 1970, Dhofar has 
felt that northern Oman has received most of the benefits of Qaboos’s 
reign. This has been tempered somewhat by the fact that Qaboos’s mother 
came from Dhofar and that he is the founder of the modern state. Thus, 
whoever replaces Sultan Qaboos will need to court Dhofari loyalty if that 
individual lacks a personal connection with the region.’ 

The second issue that emerges from the Basic Statute is the extent to 
which the document is, in fact, a constitution and serves to define and, 
therefore, limit the authority of whomever succeeds Qaboos as sultan. 
Harold J. Berman and Nathan Brown have proposed an alternative model 
to the rentier state with the Rechtsstaat or ‘law-based state’. In the law- 
based state, the supreme political authority and the lawmaker, in this case 
Sultan Qaboos acting through the institutions of the state, becomes the 
codified source and sanction of all law. The constitution ensures that the 
supreme political authority becomes law based, as opposed to arbitrary in 
its rule.” 

This focus upon law should not be dismissed. From a rhetorical point 
of view, the words ‘law’ or ‘laws’ appear 69 times in the Basic Law so that 
Sultan Qaboos has established a constitution, making the document an 
aspect of positive law and, at least in theory, the supreme law of the land. 
This, of course, should make it difficult for Oman’s government or the 
sultan arbitrarily to disregard or change the law or the constitution, except 
through constitutionally established procedures. It also makes it difficult 
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for the bureaucracy to issue regulations that directly conflict with the 
constitution.’ 

Among the most important features of the Basic Law is Chapter Three, 
‘The Public Rights and Duties’, which defines a political culture regulated 
through criminal rights, personal liberties and civil rights, and social duties 
that govern the relationship between the citizen and the state. Criminal 
rights generally recognize existing custom which recognizes equality before 
the law, innocence until proven guilty, habeas corpus and the right to 
contact a legal representative. Personal liberties and civil rights include 
protection against trespass, freedom of religion (provided it conforms to 
society’s customs and does not disrupt public order), freedoms of opinion 
and expression, communication (post, telegraph, telephone, and so on), 
the press, the right of assembly, the right to form social groups (associ- 
ation), and the right to speak with public authorities. Finally, in the realm 
of social duties, service in the armed forces, preservation of national unity, 
payment of taxes, and respect of the Basic Statute, the laws, and orders 
issued by the public authorities are incumbent upon all residents. 

There exist, of course, differences between these constitutional rights 
and application. Freedom of opinion and expression exists but most 
Omanis practice self-censorship, and it is accepted that the government 
regularly monitors both postal and telephone communications. A public 
gathering or any cultural event requires government sponsorship, and all 
associations must have their bylaws approved by the ministry of social 
affairs and labor. The press engages in self-censorship and all foreign 
newspapers, magazines, books, recordings, and videotapes are subject to 
censorship through the ministry of national heritage. All electronic media 
is government owned. Yet, there are no restrictions on satellite dishes or 
internet access. Thus, foreign broadcasts and international web pages are 
openly available. In these two areas the government has decided to allow 
citizens to make their own decisions about what is and what is not 
appropriate material to view" 

A second important feature of the Basic Law was the creation of the 
Oman council, a body comprised of the existing Majlis al-Shura and a new 
second chamber, the Majlis al-Dawla (council of state) (see Figure 14). 
The Majlis al-Dawla is an appointed body with no direct citizen input via 
a nomination process and is designed to develop into an upper house 
similar to the House of Lords in the UK. Membership in the Majlis al- 
Dawla is based on occupation, experience, or some other significant 
criteria. It will parallel the Majlis al-Shura in structure and duties, and also 
have a three-year term. The Majlis al-Dawla clearly provides legislative 
balance for the regime, especially if the Majlis al-Shura develops into a 
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directly elected legislature, something government officials see as a 
possibility.’ Its existence will ensure a ‘conservative check’ on legislative 
action and provide a means of rewarding established tribes, business 
families, the religious elite, and regions of the country with influence that 
may be denied them as the society becomes more democratic. 


Figure 14 
The Council of State, 16 December 1997 


Shaikh Hamud b. Abdullah al-Harithi, President of the Council of State 
Khalfan b. Nasir al-Wahaibi 

Sayyid Hilal b. Sa’ud b. Harib Al Bu Said 

Shaikh Sa’ud b. ‘Ali b. Abdullah al-Khalili 

Shaikh Saif b. Hashil b. Rashid al-Maskery 

Shaikh Hilal b. Sultan b. Saif al-Husni 

Sayyid Abdullah b. Hamad b. Ahmed Al Bu Said 
Abd al-Qadir b. Salim b. Ahmad al-Ghassani 
Shaikh Sulaiman b. Khalaf b. Muhammad al-Kharusi 
Shaikh Ibrahim b. Hamad b. Sulaiman al-Harithi 
Shaikh Ali b. Sa’id b. Badr al-Ruwas 

Engineer Salim b. Hasan b. Yusuf Makki 

Salim b. Muhammad b. Salim al-Khusaibi 

Nasib b. Hamad b. Salim al-Ruwahi 

Hasan b. Ihsan b. Nasib 

Muhammad b. Sa'id b. Zahran al-Rugaishi 

Dr Khamis b. Hussain b. Dawud al-Zadjali 

Lamis bint Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Ta’i 

Dr Salmah bint Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Lamki 
Samirah bint Muhammad Amin b. Abdullah 
Rahimah bint Ali b. Khalfan al-Qasimi 

Saif b. Nasir b. ‘Isa al-Rahbi 

Shaikh Hilal b. Muhammad b. Sa’id al-Marduf al-Sa’adi 
Shaikh Saif b. Marhun b. Ali al-Ma’amari 

Sayyid Saif b. Ya’rub b. Qahtan Al Bu Sa'id 
Shaikh Yahya b. Abdullah b. Sulaiman al-Nabhani 
Shaikh Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Zahir al-Hina’i’ 
Shaikh Sultan b. Matar b. Muhammad al-Dir'i 
Shaikh Abdullah b. Hamdun b. Humaid al-Harithi 
Shaikh Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abdullah al-Salimi 
Shaikh Hamad b. Muhammad b. Tiba’a al-Farsi 
Shaikh Aflah b. Hamad b. Salim al-Ruwahi 

Sayyid Hamad b. Salim b. Humaid Al Bu Said 

Ali b. Musa b. Abd al-Rahman al Raisi 

Shaikh Muhsin b. Zahrain b. Muhammad al-’Abri 
Shaikh Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Umair al-Hina’i’ 
Shaikh Ali b. Mahad b. ‘Ubaid al-Ma’ashani 
Shaikh Sultan b. Rashid b. Sultan al-Yaqubi 
Shaikh Ahmad b.Ubaid b. Juma’ al-Ka’ abi 

Shaikh Salim b. Muhammad b. Salim al-Madhani 
Hasan b. Ali b. Abd al-Latif al-Lawati 

Engineer Ali b. Muhammad b. Ali al-Mahrugi 
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Figure 15 
Government of Oman, 16 December 1997 


Head of State, Prime Minister, Foreign Sultan Qaboos b. Sa'id Al-Sa'id 
Minister, Defense Minister 

Deputy Prime Minister for Cabinet Sayyid Fahd b. Mahmud Al-Sa'id 
Affairs 


Representative of the Sultan Sayyid Thuwaini b. Shihab Al-Sa’id 

Minister of State and Governor of Sayyid Mutassim b. Hamud Al Bu Sa'id 
Muscat 

Minister Responsible for Defense Sayyid Badr b. Sa'ud b. Harib Al Bu Sa'id 


Minister Responsible for Foreign Affairs Yusuf b. Alawi b. Abdullah 

Special Adviser on the Environment Sayyid al-Alawi Shabib b. Taimur Al-Sa'id 
Minister of Diwan of the Royal Court Sayyid Saif b. Hamad b. Sa’ud Al Bu Sa'id 
Minister of the Palace Office Major-General Ali b. Majid al-Ma'amari 
Minister of State for Judicial Affairs Muhammad b. Ali b. Nasir al-Alawi 


Minister of the Interior Sayyid Ali b. Hamud Al Bu Sa’id 
Minister of Commerce and Industry Magbul b. Ali b. Sultan 
Minister of Petroleum and Gas Hamad b. Saif al-Rumhi 
Minister of Economy, Finance, and Ahmad Makki 
Development 
Minister of Culture and National Sayyid Faisal b. Ali Al-Sa’id 
Heritage 
Minister of Information Abd al-Aziz b. Muhammad al-Ruwas 
Minister of Civil Services Abd al-Aziz b. Matar al-Azizi 
Minister of Justice Muhammad b. Abdullah b. Zahir al-Hina’i’ 
Minister of Higher Education Yahya b. Mahfuth al-Munziri 
Minister of Communications Salim b. Abdullah al-Ghazali 
Minister of Post and Telecommunication Ahmad b. Suwaidan al-Balushi 
Minister of Electricity and Water Muhammad b. Ali al-Qatabi 
Minister of Water Resources Hamad b. Sa’id al-Hufi 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries Ahmad b. Khalfan al-Ruwahi 
Minister of Housing Malik b. Sulaiman al-Ma’amari 
Minister of Awgaf and Religious Affairs Abdullah b. Muhammad b. Abdullah al-Salimi 
Minister of Health Ali b. Muhammad b. Musa 
Minister of Regional Affairs and Khamis b. Mubarak b. Isa al-Alawi 
Environment 
Minister of Social Affairs, Labor and Amr b. Shuwain al-Husni 
Training 
Minister of Education Sayyid Sa’ud b. Ibrahim Al Bu Sa’id 


Yet, despite civil rights and individual freedoms and quasi-democratic 
institutions, Oman remains a law-based state and not a state based on 
law. According to the Basic Statute (Chapter Four, Article 41), ‘The Sultan 
is the Head of the State and the Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces. His Person is inviolable. Respect of him is a duty and his command 
must be obeyed.’ The primary source of law, excluding bureaucratic or 
administrative regulation, is sultani decree, and the Basic Law makes no 
provision for judicial review so that no law proclaimed by the sultan can 
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be declared unconstitutional. What the sultan grants in the constitution, 
the sultan can just as easily take away. His authority establishes the laws 
upon which the state is based but no law, as yet, defines the basis of state 
authority. 

While the evidence of Oman moving toward some form of consti- 
tutional monarchy is mixed, there remains the possibility that the sultanate 
might become more of a rentier state. Some indication of this emerged in 
December 1997 with the first major reorganization of government in 
almost 25 years. 

The members of the new cabinet are contained in Figure 15, and what 
is significant about this list is that the names of some long-time civil servants 
are missing: names such as Qais Zawawi (d. 1995), Fahr b. Taimur (d. 
1996), Sa’id b. Ahmad al-Shanfari, and Muhammad b. Musa al-Yusuf. In 
their stead one finds a new generation of technocrats such as the new oil 
minister Muhammad b. Saif al-Rumhi, Ahmad b. Khalfan al-Ruwahi in 
agriculture and fisheries, and Khamis b. Mubarak al-Alawi in regional 
affairs and environment. While the number of Al-Sa’id is down to only two, 
a much higher percentage of Al Bu Sa’ids are to be found in the cabinet. 
This would appear to be a move toward the rentier model in which the old 
business and tribal elite are being replaced by technocrats and Al Bu Sa’id 
loyalists. 

What will probably determine Oman’s future is the same thing that has 
made the development of the past 26 years possible — oil. Omani oil 
revenues have steadily decreased through the late 1990s and that trend 
promises to continue into the new millennium. The sultanate simply does 
not have the resources to go the rentier route. One can only hope that 
Sultan Qaboos will allow the political process to evolve and make a major 
break with the Al-Sa’id tradition but, in its place, adhere more closely to 
the Ibadhi constitutional principle of consultation. 
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The Zawawi Empire' 


The Zawawi family operates an extensive, fully integrated commercial empire 
in Oman with several family members presiding. Omar and the late Oais 
built on their father's business operations through holding companies such as 
Zawawi Trading and Omar Zawawi Establishment (OMZEST). Umar and 
Qais’s sister, Maryam, also have extensive holdings in Muna Noor Incorporated, 
and Omar’s son Waleed’s holding company is Waleed Associates. In addition 
to these family-owned operations, the family has linked its commercial interests 
to most of the other major families in Oman. The specifics are spelled out 
below, including only a small percentage of the agencies held by the family 
enterprise. 


Banking, Finance and Insurance 


Oman International Bank Qais and Umar are the principal 
shareholders, either individually or 
through subsidiary companies, and 
Omar serves as chairman of the 


board 

Muscat Commercial Services Part of the OMZEST group 
providing commercial insurance 
services 

Muscat Insurance Company Another insurance service of 


OMZEST, this one providing 
general insurance 

Risk Management Services Part of OMZEST 

Muscat Finance Company An offshoot of the banking sector, 
provides loans for automobile and 
household goods and leasing 
services 

Oman Securities Portfolio The brokerage arm of 


OMZEST 
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Oman Investment and Finance Company Qais served on the board in a 


Gulf Investment Corporation 


Arab International Bank 
Oman National Insurance Company 
Muscat Finance Company 


OMZEST Real Estate 


Services 


Oman Hotels Company 


Oman Catering Company 


Muscat Contract Cleaning 
Port Services Corporation 


Oman National Electric Company 


company that joins the Zawawi 
interests with Zubair, al-Harthi, 
Ma’ashani, and Sa’id Salim al- 
Wahaibi 

Gulf Cooperation Council-owned 
parent company of the Gulf 
International Bank. Qais served as 
the Omani representative on the 
board 

Bahrain-based Egyptian bank has 
Umar on its board 

Umar serves on the board with al- 
Harthi and Muhammad Musa 
Shareholders join Zawawis, Zubair, 
Bahwans, and Al-Sultan 


Qais serves as chairman of the 
board, which also includes 
Mohsin Haidar Darwish, of the 
parent company of al-Falaj Hotel, 
Nizwa Hotel and the Arab Oryx 
Motels 

Qais serves as the local partner of 
this Albert Abela Group catering 
and food services company. 
Subsidiaries include Catering and 
Supplies Company, Marketing and 
Services Ltd, and Trading and 
Catering Ltd 

The Zawawis, mostly through 
subsidiary companies, are principal 
shareholders with the Bahwans, 
Zubair, and Ma’ashani interests. 
Both Qais and Umar serve on the 
board 

Zawawis, Zubair, and Khalili 
owned. No representatives on the 


board 
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Construction and Contracting 


Qurum Contractors 


National Telephone Services 


Oman Services and Supply Organization 


Waleed Agricultural Projects 


Gulf Development and Trading Enterprises 


Waljat 


Zawawi Power Engineering 
Manazel Construction Company 
Environmental Engineering Services 


Manufacturing 


Amal Industries Company 
Amiantit Oman 


Arabi Nails Factory 
Areej Vegetable Oils and Derivatives 


Decorative Glass Manufacturing Company 


Gulf Beverage Industries 


Hajar Explosives Manufacturing 
National Detergent Company 
National Heaters Industries 


A subsidiary of Waleed Associates 
and OMZEST with Umar as 
chairman of the board. One of the 
largest contractors in the sultanate 
Originally established to assist in 
the development of the national 
telephone system but has branched 
out into security systems and 
computer networking and 
communications systems 

The electrical engineering and 
contracting arm of OMZEST 
Landscape and irrigation 
contracting and garden supply 
Oil/gas, power, and water 
engineering and construction. 
Owned by Qais 

General contracting company 
established by Qais and 
Muhammad Musa 

Wholly owned by Qais and Umar 
Part of Muna Noor 

Part of Muna Noor 


Diapers, sanitary paper products 
Plastic and cement fiber products 
manufacturer owned by the 
Zawawis and Bahwans 

Nails and fasteners 

Cooking oils, margarine, 
shortening 

Glass, stained glass, mirrors 
Non-alcoholic malt beverages, 
fruit-based drinks, carbonated - 
drinks 

Part of Muna Noor incorporated 
Detergents and cleaning products 
Electric water heaters 
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Oman Agricultural Development Company Dairy products, vegetables, cattle 


Oman Textile Mills (Naseej Oman) 


Omani Marble Company 
Omanplast 


Protein Products 

Reem Batteries and Power Appliances 
Company 

Reem Radiators and Accessories 


Riyam Investment and Trading 
Establishment 

Sandolin Paints 

Waleed Vacu-lug Tyres 


Wardha Footwear and Leather Products 


General Merchandising 


Waleed Associates 


Zawawi Trading Company 


Zawawi Business Machines 


Areej Business Systems 
Bishara Est 

General Electronics 

Oman Business Systems 
Oman Mechanical Services 
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feed 

Cotton fabric, suiting material, and 
defense and police uniform 

fabrics 

Interior/exterior marble cladding, 
flooring, counter tops 

Part of the Muna Noor group, 
produces plastic piping 

Food processing 

Batteries 


Radiators, oil coolers, condenser 
coils 

Perfumes, cosmetics, toiletries, 
liquid soaps, shampoos 

Paints, coatings, adhesives 
Manufactures tires, rubber 
bushings, seals, and sheeting 
Sandals, bags, leather products 


Wholly owned by Qais and Umar. 
Supplier of diesels, oil field, and 
electrical equipment. Agencies for 
Vosper Thornycroft, GE 
Aerospace, Sperry Marine 

Qais and Umar’s distribution 
company which holds the agencies 
for Mercedes, Massey Fergusson, 
Suzuki, Mobile oil, Uniroyal tires, 
Siemens Plessy, Hawker Siddeley, 
Marconi 

Unisys, Olivetti, Oracle, Microsoft, 
Novell 

Philips 

Rank Xerox, Brother 

Hyundai 

Agency for McDonnell Douglas 
General Electric, Mercury 
outboards, Kawasaki 


Oman under Oaboos 
Medical and Scientific Supply 


Office Supply 3M, IBM 
OMZEST Beijing 
Reem Scientific Agency for Lockheed Corporation 
Hajar Explosives Trading Company Subsidiary of Muna Noor 
Science and Technology Eguipment Another Muna Noor subsidiary 
(Oman) Company 
NOTE 


1. Information on Zawawi business activities can be found on the OMZEST home 
page on the World Wide Web and in Major Companies of the Arab World (London: 
Graham & Trotman, annually). 
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Omani Oil Concessions, 
1970-96 


Masandam Offshore, 7,112 km?, 1973 


Elf Aquitaine (100 per cent) until 1977 when it became Elf Aquitaine (50 per 
cent), Gulf (45 per cent), Cluff Oil (5 per cent). Relinquished 25 per cent of 
concession in 1979. In 1981 Wintershall acquired a 15 per cent interest. In 1983 
1,334 km? relinquished. Concession abandoned in 1984. 


Butabul, 5,312 km?, 1975 


Elf Aquitaine (60 per cent), Sunitomo (40 per cent). Wintershall obtained a 20 
per cent interest in 1978 with Elf (48 per cent) and Sumitomo (32 per cent). 25 
per cent of the concession relinquished in November 1980 and another 1,277 km? 
relinquished in 1985. 


Block 9 (Suneinah), 13,355km?, 1976 


Quintana (100 per cent) until 1977 when Quintana (50 per cent), Gulf (50 per 
cent) and in 1978 when Gulf (35 per cent), Quintana (35 per cent), Occidental 
(30 per cent). In 1982 relinquished 1,319 km?, which became the Jabal Aswad 
concession, and another 2,073 km? in 1984. In late 1983 Occidental acquired the 
Quintana interest and became the operator with Occidental (65 per cent) and 
Gulf (35 per cent). In 1985 the 2,073 km? relinquished in 1984 were regained. In 
September 1991 Neste (Finland) purchased the Gulf Oman share. 


North Batinah Offshore, 2,950 km?, 1978 
Cluff Oil Co (100 per cent). Relinquished in 1981. 


Block 10 (originally Dhofar Blocks I, If, HI), 64,170 km?, 1977 


British Petroleum, Agip, Deminex, until Hispanoil obtained 10 per cent in 
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December 1977. In 1986 British Petroleum (30 per cent), Agip (30 per cent), 
Deminex (15 per cent), Union Texas (15 per cent), and Hispanoil (10 per cent). 
Later in 1986 Union Texas assigned its interest to Neste Oy. In October 1987 the 
BP group relinquished the concession, which was then reassigned to Petroleum 
Development (Oman) (PDO). 


Masirah Offshore, 21,260 km?, 1973 


This is the old Ras Minji concession taken over by Robert Anderson in 1971. In 
1979 reorganized with Amoco (85 per cent), Deutsche Schachtbau (10 per cent), 
Wintershall (5 per cent). Concession relinguished in December 1984. In October 
1987, as Blocks 22 (8,271 km2), 23 (14,063 km2), and 24 (3,380 km2), awarded 
to PDO. Blocks 23 and 25 relinguished by PDO in 1995. 


Block 4 (Saiwan), 27,500 km?, 1981 


Awarded to Elf Aguitaine (25 per cent), Kuwait Foreign Petroleum (25 per cent), 
International Energy Development Corporation (25 per cent), and Sumitomo (25 
per cent) but relinguished in July 1986. Reassigned to Wintershall (100 per cent) 
in December 1988. 


Mining Blocks 1 and 2, 48,900 km?, 1981 


Awarded to Amoco (100 per cent). Relinguished in 1990. Became Blocks 28 and 
29. Compact Exploration Company, a subsidiary of Bermuda-based Transworld, 
awarded concession in 1992 with seven-year agreement. First test well at Jebel 
Fayed in 1995. 


Block 3 (Afar), 14,680 km?, 1981 


Awarded to Japan Petroleum Development Oman, a consortium of Mitsui Oil 
Exploration, Nippon Oil, Teikoku Oil, Japan National Oil, and Nissho Iwai. 
Relinguished in January 1987 and reassigned to Amoco in 1988. Awarded to Saudi 
Arabian Company Nimir Petroleum in 1997. Eight-year contract for $50.5 million 
with six wells. 


Block 5 (Wadi Aswad), 3,713 km?, 1981 
Japex (85 per cent) and C Itoh (15 per cent). 1,857 km? relinquished in July 1989. 


Batinah Offshore, 48,791 km?, 1984 
This is the old Wintershall concession. In March 1984 license granted to North- 
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South Resources, a subsidiary of CIPC, and at the end of the year Placid Oil 
acguired 60 per cent. Late in the concession changes with Broken Hill Petroleum 
(60 per cent), IPC (32 per cent), and Tethys Exploration (8 per cent). 
Approximately 12,200 km? (25 per cent) of the concession was relinquished in 
1989. 


Bukha Block, 627 km?, 1985 


Part of the old Masandam Offshore Block. Awarded in February to IPC (43 per 
cent), Wintershall (50 per cent), and Cluff (7 per cent). Cluff later reduced its 
interest to 2.75 per cent, with IPC acquiring the remainder. In July 1990 
Transworld Oil (Bermuda) purchased Wintershall’s share. 


Blocks 19, 20, 21 (Dhofar), 19,480 km?, 1986 


This was actually part of PDO’s old Dhofar concession. The company relinquished 
the territory in 1985 but it was re-awarded to PDO in 1986. 


Block 22, 8,271 km? 


Triton Energy awarded a $38 million exploration contract, requiring the drilling 
of two wells, in 1996. 


Block 15 (Jabal Aswad), 1,319 km?, 1984 


Originally part of the Suneinah Block relinquished by Gulf in 1982. Awarded to 
BP (55 per cent), Agip (30 per cent), and Hispanoil (15 per cent) in 1984. 
Relinquished in June 1986. On 30 September 1989 awarded to Conquest 
Exploration Company, the local subsidiary of American Exploration Company. 
License extended for two years in 1991 with $5 million investment. Concession 
restructured in 1993 when American company Aegis Energy bought 30 per cent 
share and Canadian Arakis Energy Corporation purchased a 50 per cent share. 
The first exploratory well sunk in 1994 produced some oil. The three partners 
restructured the concession once again with Arakis holding 71.4 per cent 
ownership and Aegis 28.6 per cent. Conquest relinquished all shares, but the 
concession was operated under the Conquest name. 


Ghubbali Block, 1,569 km?, 1987 


Another part of the old Masandam offshore block. Awarded in May to IPC (60 
per cent), Wintershall (37.5 per cent), and Cluff (2.5 per cent). Satellite 
Exploration reportedly acquired a 10 per cent interest from IPC in 1989. 
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Block 32, 3,800 km?, 1996 


Arco (US) (50 per cent) and Partex (Oman), the local subsidiary of Partex 
(Portugal) (50 per cent), with Arco to serve as operator. $41 million over seven 
years with five wells. 


Block 33, 2,144 km?, 1995 
Elf Aquitaine. 


Block 35, 6,478 km?, 1996 


Area around the old Mugshin field where PDO discovered oil in the 1960s. Japex 
agreed to invest $45 million over seven years with a minimum of six exploratory 
wells. 


Block 36, 18,527 km?, 1996 


Phillips Petroleum, a nine-year, $37 million investment with five wells. 


Block 27 (Haffar), 1991 


Compact. 
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